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CHAPTER XL. 


WHAT THE NEIGHBOURS SAID. 


Josry West’s prediction proved 
to be right. When I rose the 
next morning uncle Bryan had not 
returned. Josey, looking as fresh 
as though she had had a good 
night’s rest, told me that there had 
been no change in my mother’s 
condition—that only a few words 
had passed her lips, and that those 
words were about me. 

* There’s a lot to do,’ she said ; 
‘you’ve got your work to look 
after, the shop must be attended to, 
and there’s your mother to nurse. 
I really think, my dear, that if 
your uncle doesn’t make his ap- 
pearance, we had best take pos- 
session of the place. Two things 
we must be careful of—we mustn’t 
let the business be ruined, and we 
must try to keep the neighbours 
from talking of what has occurred. 
When a lot of gossiping women 
get hold of a woman’s name, with 
a story attached to it, they tear 
that woman’s name to pieces with 
as much pleasure as they would 
eat a good dinner ; and as for the 
story, my dear, when you hear it 
the next day you wouldn’t know 
it, they twist and mangle it so. 
Stop here while I run round to my 
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house ; I sha’n’t be gone ten mi- 
nutes.’ 

During Josey’s absence the doc- 
tor came. 

‘Your mother is no worse,’ he 
said, after his examination ; ‘ but 
I am not satisfied with her condi- 
tion ; it puzzles me. I can say 
nothing at present except that 
rest and freedom from agitation 
are imperative ; there must be no 
noise in the house, no voices 
raised in anger, nothing that can 
in any way disturb her. Her life 
may depend upon it.’ 

By this I knew that he must 
have heard something more of 
what had taken place than what I 
hadtold him. Indeed, the gossips 
of the neighbourhood had com- 
menced their work. I have puz- 
zled my head many times to dis- 
cover by what means they knew 
what they knew, but it was and is 
a mystery to me. They were fa- 
miliar with matters which I had 
supposed no person outside our 
little circle could possibly be ac- 
quainted with. They knew that 
uncle Bryan and I were at dag- 
gers drawn, and that there had 
been a desperate quarrel between 
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us; they knew that he had left 
the house, that Jessie had run 
away on her birthday, and that 
my mother was lying dangerously 
ill. Being in possession of these 
bare bones, they put them toge- 
ther with amazing ingenuity, and 
produced the most astounding re- 
sults. The first thing they settled 
was, that uncle Bryan and I had 
quarrelled not alone with our 
tongues, but with our hands; and 
one of the pictures which grew out 
of the story as it was related by 
one to another represented uncle 
Bryan lying on the ground and me 
standing over him with a knife, 
while Josey West was rushing be- 
tween us to prevent murder being 
done. Another picture represent- 
ed uncle Bryan packing up in a 
handkerchief all his treasure in 
money (for, strange to say, I now 
learned for the first time that he 
bore the reputation ofa miser, and 
that it was generally supposed he 
had large sums of money conceal- 
ed), and stealing offin the dead of 
night in fear of his life. An- 
other, and the worst, picture con- 
cerned Jessie and Mr. Glover. 
Mr. Glover, an enormously rich 
gentleman, had fallen desperately 
in love with Jessie, and she had 
consented to elope withhim. The 
gossips gloated over the details. 
A carriage with a pair of gray 
horses was waiting at the corner 
of a certain street (name given) 
about a quarter ofa mile away ; 
Mr. Glover, in a large cloak, was 
on the watch at the appointed 
time ; Jessie made her appearance, 
with a small bundle in her hand 
wrapped in a handkerchief; Mr. 
Glover lifted her into the carriage, 
jumped in after her, and away they 
whirled. Even if they had been 
inclined to doubt the truth of this 
story (which they were not), it was 
impossible for them to do so be- 
cause of the exact and wonderful 
details which accompanied its re- 


lation. There were a coachman and 
a footman dressed in such and such 
a way, down to their very buttons ; 
the carriage was painted blue, with 
edgings of yellow; Mr. Glover 
wore a smoking-cap, and his cloak 
had a fur collar, and two gold 
tassels attached to it. This cloak - 
gave an air of mysterious romance 
to the picture, and added much to 
the enjoyment of it. . It is worthy 
of notice that both uncle Bryan 
and Jessie left our house with 
something done up in a pocket- 
handkerchief. This occurs to me 
as an arbitrary feature in the paint- 
ing of such pictures ; and I have 
no doubt that, had a dozen per- 
sons been missing, each would 
have been portrayed as stealing 
away with something done up in a 
pocket-handkerchief in his hand. 

Before the day was out, the 
whole neighbourhood was busy 
talking over these stories, and dis- 
cussing their probable results. 

Josey had returned within the 
ten minutes, and brought with her 
Matty and Rosy. The shop was 
opened, and a more than usually 
brisk business was done, in conse- 
quence of the gossips dropping in 
to pick up information ; but I re- 
solutely refused to go behind the 
counter. I would have nothing 
to do withit. I had already saved 
a little purse of money, and my 
earnings were goad. I was de- 
termined to have no further con- 
nection with uncle Bryan in any 
shape or way whatever. 

‘Then I must take possession,’ 
observed Josey, after listening to 
my views, which I expressed in 
most unmistakable terms. ‘It 
would be a pity to let such a busi- 
ness go to rack and ruin. If your 
uncle Bryan returns, I shall be 
able to render a proper account.’ 

She entered upon this as she 
entered upon everything else, with 
intense and thorough earnestness, 
and the business was carried on, 
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and the duties of the house per- 
formed, as though nothing of im- 
portance had occurred to disturb 
them. She might have been born a 
grocer for the intimate knowledge 
she displayed of the requirements 
of the trade. When I expressed 
my astonishment, she said philoso- 
phically : 

‘My dear, nothing’s difficult. 
One can do anything if one makes 
up one’s mind to do it. All one has 
got to do is to go about it willingly.’ 

In the mean time I looked out 
anxiously for news of Jessie, but 
on the first day of her absence I 
learnt nothing. I went to Mr. 
Rackstraw's in the afternoon to 
make inquiries, but he received me 
coldly, and desired me not to call 
again—in such terms that I was 
certain Mr. Glover had made him 
my enemy. Then I went to Turk’s 
new shop, and found him very busy, 
and sanguine of his prospects. But 
as he had no news of Jessie I 
listened to his relation of his plans 
with small interest. 

‘I shall be able to serve you, 
Chris,’ he said, before I went away; 
‘I shall keep my eyes open.’ 

That night I sat up with my 
mother until three o'clock, when 
Josey relieved me. My mother 
did not know me, and although I 
strove hard to make her recognise 
me, her eyes dwelt on my face as 
they would have done on the face 
of a stranger. What pain and 
grief this brought to me I cannot 
describe. 

There was something different 
in the arrangement of the room, 
and I made a remark concerning 
it to Josey. The room was clearer, 
lighter. Josey explained it to me 
in a sharp tone, as though she de- 
sired not to be questioned. 

* The doctor said the room must 
be made as airy as possible; he 
doesn’t want a lot of lumber about.’ 

But the next morning it occurred 
to me that the box in which Jessie 
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kept her clothes and nicknacks 
had been taken out of the room. 
I looked about the house for it, but 
could not find it. 

‘Where is Jessie’s box, Josey ?’ I 
asked. 

‘Gone,’ was the short and snap- 
pish reply. 

‘Gone where ? 

‘Well, I suppose you must be 
told. While you were away yester- 
day, Jessie sent for it.’ 

‘Then you know where she is,’ 
I cried excitedly, jumping to my 
feet, and tearing off my working- 
coat. 

‘Yes, I know where she is.’ 

I waited, but Josey did not volun- 
teer further information. I looked 
at her reproachfully. 

‘I'll just tell you as much as I’m 
compelled to, master Christopher, 
and no more. I had a letter from 
Jessie yesterday—O, no ; you'll not 
see it! It was meant for my own 
eyes, and no others. I said that 
Jessie would tell me the reason of 
her going away, and she has done 
so; and I know where she is, and 
I’ve sent her clothes and all her 
things to her. And that’s all, mas- 
ter Christopher.’ 

‘No, it isn’t all, Josey. You will 
tell me something more. If I’m not 
to know where she is——’ 

‘Which you are not, Josey 
interrupted; ‘not from me at 
least.’ 

‘I may know whether she is 
well.’ 

‘Yes, she is well in health.’ 

‘And happy ?” 

‘I don’t know; I can’t tell.’ 

‘Did she do right in going away?” 

She answered me in precisely the 
same words. 

‘I don’t know; I can’t tell.’ 

‘Is she stopping with friends ?” 

‘Yes, she is stopping with 
friends.’ 

‘But what friends can she have 
that we don’t know of?” 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Josey, more snap- 
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pishly than before, ‘ what friends, I 
wonder ?” 

‘Josey,’ I said coaxingly, put- 
ting my arm round her waist 

*I tell you what it is, master 
Christopher. If you ask me many 
more questions, I shall run away ;’ 
but in spite of her assumed sever- 
ity, her tone softened. 

‘I won’t ask you many more, 
Josey,’ I said, and I felt the tears 
rising to my eyes, ‘but you might 
have some pity for me.’ 

‘Bless the dear child !’ she said, 
with a motherly air, ‘I ave some 
pity for you! Why, you stupid boy, 
I’m as fond of you as though you 
were my own brother !’ 

‘Then tell me if it was because 
of me Jessie went away.’ 

‘You had nothing to do with 
it.’ 

It was a relief to me to hear this, 
for I had in some way got it in my 
mind that Jessie had run away to 
escape the proposal she suspected 
{ intended to make to her. I ap- 
proached a more delicate subject. 

‘You have heard the stories the 
neighbours are telling each other, 
Josey, about Jessie and Mr. Glover.’ 

* Oh, yes, I’ve heard them! The 
scandal-mongers! I'd like to wring 
their ears for them.’ 

Thatwas sufficient for me ; a great 
weight was lifted from my heart. 
There was another question that I 
must ask. 

‘ Did Jessie in her letter say any- 
thing about me? Did she send me 
any message ?” 

‘She did, and I wasn’t to give it 
to you unless you asked for it. 
Perhaps I'd better read it.’ She 
took the letter from her pocket and 
read: ‘ ‘Chris will be sure to miss 
my box”—you see,’ said Josey in- 
terrupting her reading, ‘ Jessie sent 
the letter to my house ; she didn’t 
know I was here; and I was to 
ask your mother to let me have her 
box, so that I might send it to 
Jessie without your knowing.’ 
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‘Then there’s a message to mo- 
ther in that letter?” 

‘There is, but I can’t give it to 
her, poor dear ! 

‘Go on with what Jessie says 
about me, Josey.’ 

‘ “ Chris will be sure to miss my 
box, and if he asks you if I have 
sent him any message, say that I 
hope he -will not try to discover 
where I am, and that I hope also 
he will not think worse of me than 
I am. If we meet again——”’ 
here Josey broke off with, ‘But 
that’s not for you, I should say.’ 

‘It must be for me, Josey. You 
have no right to keep it from me.’ 

‘Well, if you will have it. “If 
we meet again, it must be at my 
own time and in my own way. 
Whether I am right or wrong in 
what I have done and what I in- 
tend to do, I have quite made up 
my mind, and no one can advise 
me.” Now I hope you are satis- 
fied.’ 

I was compelled to be. There 
were both balm and gall in the let- 
ter—balm because the tales that 
slanderous tongues were circulating 
were false, and gall because Jessie 
had written in such a manner as to 
give me but little hope that she re- 
ciprocated my love. If she loved 
me, she would have confided in me. 
Is it possible, I reflected with bit- 
terness, that she could have led me 
on, knowing my feelings towards 
her, and making light of them? 
But the thought was transient ; I 
would not entertain it. It would 
be a shame on my manhood to 
doubt her. What if she were not 
for me—would that prove her un- 
worthy? But it was bitter to bear, 
and the scalding tears ran from my 
eyes as I laid my head on my mo- 
ther’s pillow. My sobs disturbed 
her, and she moved her fingers fee- 
bly towards my neck. It was the 
first sign of recognition she had 
displayed since herillness. I fondled 
her poor thin hand, and kissed it, 
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and moved close to her lips, for she 
was murmuring faint words. But 
these words were addressed not to 
me, but to my father, who had been 
dead for so many years. She was 
speaking to him of their darling boy, 
and of the happiness he would be to 
them when he grew to be a man. 
I listened sadly; every soft word 
she murmured was a dagger in my 
heart, for I was beginning to learn 
the strength of her love and the 
weakness of mine. Heavy as was 
the blow which had fallen upon me, 
I felt that there might be comfort 
and peace even yet for me, if my 
mother lived to enjoy the outward 
evidences of my penitence and love, 
and that a curse indeed must fall 
upon my life if she died without 
blessing me. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


JOSEY WEST DECLARES THAT SHE 
HAS GOT INTO HER PROPER 
GROOVE, 


A WEEK had passed, and there 
was still no change in my mother’s 
condition. Every time the doctor 
visited her, his manner became 
more serious. The shadow of death 
seemed to hang already over the 
house. 

‘ Her strength will not hold out 
for another week, I am afraid.’ 
He spoke these words to Josey 
West, out of my hearing as he 
thought. 

I followed him from the house. 

‘I heard what you said to Miss 
West,’ I said to him. ‘Is all hope 
really gone? Can nothing be done?” 

He did not reply immediately, 
and before he spoke he took my 
arm kindly. 

‘ This is one of the cases outside 
my experience. Your mother has 
nothing thata physician can grapple 
with. She has no organic disease 
that I can discover, and although 
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physically she is fearfully weak, 
it is mental suffering that is killing 
her. It is not usual for a doctor to 
speak as plainly as I am speaking 
to you, but it is best to do so. 1 
have heard so much that is good 
and noble in your mother’s life, that 
it would rejoice me exceedingly to 
see her rise from her bed in health.’ 

‘No one but I can know how 
tender and beautiful her life has 
been,’ I said, with sobs. ‘If I could 
give my life for hers, I would resign 
it with cheerfulness.’ 

‘ But I suspect,’ said the doctor, 
with a curiously-observant air upon 
him, ‘that that is just the thing 
that would be most effectual in 
killing her. Come, now, recover 
yourself: I have something to say 
to you. I shall count a hundred, 
and then I shall go on When 
you first consulted me, and I asked 
you what your mother was suffering 
from, I seriously meant it. I want 
to cure your mother, or at all 
events to show you the way to do 
it, for I have an idea that you, not 
I, must be the doctor. I will make 
you a present of all my little fees 
in this case if I am successful. 
That ought to assure you of my 
earnestness.’ He smiled gently as 
he said this. ‘ Knowing full well, 
as you say, that you would treble 
them if we happily succeed. I 
will give you another proof of my 
earnestness. I loved my mother. 
Have I won your confidence? Well 
then, I can grapple with physical 
disease with fair success ; give me 
the opportunity of grappling with 
the mental disease which is killing 
your mother. I have an hour, per- 
haps two, to spare. Tell me, un- 
reservedly, the story of your 
mother’s life, in which of course 
yours will be included. Conceal 
nothing, and be especially explicit 
in every incident where the feelings 
are brought into play. If you un- 
derstand me, and are willing to 
trust me, commence at once.’ 
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I told him all, freely and without 
reservation, from my first remem- 
brance in connection with my 
mother, to the time—but a few 
days past—when I heard her in her 
delirium speaking to my father 
about me and my future. Many 
times during the recital I was 
compelled to pause from emotion, 
and when I finished his eyes also 
were suffused with tears. 

‘I know now,’ he said softiy, 
‘what will kill your mother if she 
dies. It will shock you to hear it, 
and you must not think me cruel 
for telling you. When your mother, 
in the night she was taken ill, cried 
to you that her heart was almost 
broken, it was no mere phrase that 
she uttered—it was a cry from her 
soul, and the words exactly repre- 
sented her condition. If she dies, it 
will be because her heart zs broken. 
And you will have broken it. Ay,’ 
he continued gently, as I started 
in horror from him, ‘and so would 
your mother start from me if she 
had strength and sense to hear and 
understand. She would think me 
the cruellest monster. But what 
I have said is true nevertheless. 
Your mother’s life has been bound 
up in yours. No woman, unsus- 
tained by most perfect and most 
unselfish love, could have held up 
against such trials as hers; where 
she has had doubts she has thrust 
them from her, and her deep affec- 
tion has given her strength to bear 
her sufferings. For a long time 
there has been raging within her a 
mental conflict, the torture of which 
only those can understand who 
love as she loves, and only those 
can feel whose natures are as de- 
licately sensitive as hers. Even 
I, until now a stranger to her and 
to you, can see the fire which has 
been consuming her gentle spirit. 
And when the final blow came, 
and she was made to feel by your 
words that she had wrecked your 
happiness and had lost your love 
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(for she must have felt then what 
she had long feared), she sank 
beneath it. I have, thank God, 
through all my life reverenced 
woman’s character, but I never re- 
verenced it so thoroughly as I do 
now, after hearing your story. You 
ask me if all hope is really gone, 
and if nothing can be done? Well, 
I see a way. What can kill can 
cure. I warn you that the chance 
is a slight one, but it must be tried. 
Can you afford to go away from 
London for a time?” 

‘Yes, I have money saved ; and 
I think I could arrange to take 
work with me, and do it in the 
country.’ 

‘That is well. If you will take 
your mother away from London, 
say to the scenes with which you 
were familiar when you were a 
child, and attend to her yourself, 
and make her feel and understand 
that you love her as she deserves 
and yearns to be loved, she may 
recover. That is the only chance. 
She is almost certain to have con- 
scious intervals. If you have tact 
enough to be alone with her, as 
you were in the old days, when her 
consciousness first returns, it may 
prove the turning-point towards 
convalescence. I cannot explain 
myself more fully ; I will give you 
a simple strengthening medicine 
with you, and all necessary direc- 
tions as to diet. When will you go?” 

I arranged to go on the following 
day, and Josey West said that, 
notwithstanding what the doctor 
had said, it was impossible that I 
should go alone. Her sister Florry, 
who was nearly sixteen years of 
age, should accompany us. 

‘If your mother asks who she 
is,’ said Josey, ‘ you can say she is 
the maid.’ 

So it was settled, and Florry, 
a pretty good girl, who was wild 
with delight at the idea of going 
into the country, promised to do 
her best. 
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No news had been heard of 
uncle Bryan. I cannot say that, 
after my anger had cooled, I was 
not anxious about him. It was im- 
possible for me to be indifferent as 
to his fate, and I made inquiries 
quietly, but without result. He had 
disappeared most effectually, and 
had left no trace behind. My 
principal reason for wishing to find 
him was to let him know that we 
were leaving his house, and that 
we should not return ; I had made 
up my mind on this point. Josey 
West and I had a long conversation 
about him. 

*I believe he will never come 
back, my dear,’ said Josey, ‘never, 
under any circumstances. Ofcourse 
you have heard what some of the 
neighbours say—that he has made 
away with himself; but that’s all 
nonsense. He’s not aman of that 
sort. He'll rub on grimly and 
grumly to the end. Why, my dear, 
if it was to happen that he was to 
starve to death—which he wouldn’t 
do willingly, and without trying to 
get bread—he’d starve quietly and 
without a murmur. Ah, he’s a 
wicked old man, I daresay, and I 
know that you have cause to hate 
him, but I can’t help liking him a 
bit for all that. What I shall do 
about the shop is this, unless you 
object. I shall shut up our house— 
there’s no business doing, my dear; 
I don’t lend out a wardrobe a 
month—and all the children shall 
come round here to live. It will 
be good fun for them. I shall 
keep the accounts as square as I 
can, although the figures are getting 
into a mess already, and I'm begin- 
ning to be bothered with them— 
but never mind, there’s the money, 
so much paid out, so much com- 
ing in; it'll be simple enough to 
reckon what’s left. And if I do 
hear anything of your uncle, I'll be 
off to him at once, and bring him 
back, tied up, if he won’t come 
any other way.’ 
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I could see no better plan than 
this, and I thanked Josey cordially. 

‘Where are you going to first ?” 
she asked, interrupting meabruptly. 

* To Hertford, where I was born,’ 
I replied. 

She nodded, and said she thought 
it was the best place, and that I 
must be sure and keep her informed 
of my whereabouts, as she would 
want to write to me regularly. The 
next morning we were off. 

We reached Hertford by easy 
stages. Josey was quite right in 
insisting that I should take Florry 
with me. I soon learnt that I 
could not have done without some 
one, and I found Florry to be so 
quietly and unobtrusively useful 
that I grew very fond of the little 
maid. I took lodgings in a plea- 
sant suburb, from the windows of 
which we could see the river Lea, 
and the barges gliding indolently 
along. Florry said it was heavenly. 
My mother bore the journey well, 
and was no worse at the end than 
when we started. I was very thank- 
ful for that, for I feared she might 
not be strong enough to bear it; 
but we were very careful of her, 
and if she had been my sister 
Florry could not have been more 
attentive and affectionate. But my 
mother knew no one, and saw only 
the pictures and figures which her 
fevered imagination conjured up. 
I selected for her bedroom a large 
room on the first floor, and placed 
her bed so that she could see the 
river from it. I fixed my table for 
work so that when she opened her 
eyes, and looked towards the river, 
she could see me also. I had been 
fortunate enough to obtain sufficient 
work to last me for three or four 
weeks, and I was sure of more to 
follow. 

On the very first day I observed 
what I thought was a favourable 
change in my mother. Awaking 
from a restless sleep she opened 
her eyes, and saw a white sail pass- 
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ing along the river; she watched 
it quietly until it was out of sight, 
and then closed her eyes and slept 
again, but more peacefully than 
before. She did not seem to see 
me, although I turned my face to 
her and smiled. It was soon evi- 
dent that she took pleasure in the 
prospect of the river, for before 
two days had passed I observed 
her lie and watch it restfully. It 
appeared to act like a charm upon 
her, bringing peace to her troubled 
heart in some strange way. In 
London, during her illness, scarcely 
an hour had passed, day and night, 
without her rest being broken by 
sobs ; but here in Hertford, after 
she grew accustomed to the sight 
of the river, her days were quiet 
and peaceful, and it was only in 
the night that she was disturbed. 
During the first week I left her but 
twice ; once to go to the house in 
which I was born, and once to 
visit the old churchyard in which 
my father was buried. The house 
was the same as I remembered it, 
and the churchyard had a few new 
gravestones in it; there was no 
other change. All my childish ex- 
periences came vividly to my mind, 
and I should scarcely have been 
surprised, as I peeped through the 
parlour-window, where I used to 
sit in my low arm-chair with my 
grandmother, listening to her mo- 
notonous heavy breathing, to see 
her sitting in state, in her silk 
dress, with her large fat hands 
folded in her lap. I did see a 
woman who reminded me of Jane 
Painter, our servant, and I crossed 
the road quickly and walked away 
from her. In the churchyard, I 
went to my father’s grave, and then 
to the grave of Snaggletooth’s little 
daughter. I found it quite easily, 
but the inscription upon it was no 
longer discernible. I remembered 
so well every incident of that day 
that I could see myself carried out 
of the churchyard in Snaggletooth’s 
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arms, and I closed my eyes as I 
thought how I fell asleep there. 

These scenes and remembrances 
soothed and consoled me; Iseemed 
to be lifted out ofa fever of unrest. 

Gradually my mother’s eyes grew 
accustomed to see me working al- 
ways at my table, and they began 
to dwell on me, at first unconcern- 
edly, but presently with a kind of 
struggling observance in them. I 
hailed this change with gladness, 
and waited and hoped, and prayed 
humbly night and morning. Josey 
West wrote to me regularly, and 
one day this letter came : 


‘My dear Chris,—Don’t open 
the packet enclosed in this until 
you read my letter. If you do, I’ll 
haunt you, and you shall never 
have a minute’s rest again. You 
told me once that every person in 
life has a proper groove. I think 
it very hard that I should have 
lived all these years without, until 
now, falling into my proper groove ; 
I am in it at last, but I am ready 
to slap all the children’s faces to 
think that so many years have been 
wasted. I was born to be a grocer, 
and at last a grocerI am. Ifyou 
can find mea better one than I am, 
show him to me, and I'll resign. I’ve 
been looking over your uncle’s 
books, and, as true as I’m a living 
woman, I’m taking more money 
than ever he took, if his figures 
are right. Every day I make a new 
customer. There’s Mrs. Simpson, 
the bricklayer’s wife, at No. 9. If 
she’s been in the shop once, she’s 
been in it a dozen times to-day 
and yesterday: all the years the 
old gentleman kept the shop she 
didn’t spend two-and-twopence in 
it—that’s the sum she mentioned, 
and as I’ma woman of figures now, 
I must be precise. She does so like 
a gossip, she says, and she don’t 
mind getting short weight, she says, 
so long as she can have a friendly 
word with her quarter of a pound 
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of moist, and her two ounces of the 
best mixture. She tried all she 
knew to get the old gentleman to 
gossip with her, and as he wouldn’t, 
she wouldn’t deal with him. Mrs. 
Simpson is not the only one. 
There’s Mrs. Primmins, and Mrs. 
Sillitoe, the butcher’s wife, and 
Mrs. Macnamara, who takes snuff. 
They all like a gossip, and they all 
come to have it, and so long as 
they buy their groceries of me, I 
shall encourage them. Why, you’d 
be surprised to see the old shop 
sometimes! It's quite an Institu- 
tion. 

‘Well, I’ve got along very well 
with everything, from the figs to 
the brickdust ; but one thing puz- 
zled me. If you have any love for 
me, my sweet child, don’t betray 
me, for I’m not at all sure they 
couldn’t hang me for it; but it 
pays, my sweet child, and it doesn’t 
do any one any harm, and I shall 
go on doing it, and risk the con- 
sequences. Well, it’s this. On the 
first Saturday I was here, the peo- 
ple came in for uncle Bryan’s pills 
and uncle Bryan’s mixture. Well, 
there was a supply in the drawers, 
and I served the customers. If 
there was one of them, my dear, 
there was fifty, and every one spent 
his penny or twopence, and a few 
threepence. Well, during the early 
part of the week I ran short of the 
pills and the mixture, and I was 
puzzled about another supply. I 
knew that the old gentleman made 
his own medicine, and I looked 
about for the prescription, but 
couldn’t find it. Now, for all I 
knew, the success of the business 
might depend upon these pills and 
mixtures, which some of the neigh- 
bours are ready to swear by as be- 
ing able to cure asthma, and con- 
sumption, and indigestion, and 
bronchitis, and dysentery, and 
flushings, and palpitation, and 
wooden legs, and sprains, and 
bruises, and pains in the bowels, 
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and headache, and too much 
brandy, and low fever, and high 
fever, and jaundice, and warts, and 
scrofula, and coughs, and colds, 
and the chills, and I don’t know 
what all besides. And ifyou knew 
the trouble I've taken to put all 
these things together, you’d cry 
out, “ Bless the little woman! What 
a painstaking creature she is!” 
But to come back. Well, for all 
I knew, if the customers couldn't 
get these wonderful pills at our 
shop, they might go elsewhere to 
buy their tea and sugar, and that 
would never do. I was in a pucker, 
and Turk came in last Tuesday 
night, and I told him my trouble. 
Says Turk, “ How many pills and 
how many bottles of mixture have 
you got left?” I counted them. 
Fourteen bottles of mixture, and 
eleven boxes of pills, large and 
small. “ And what do they cure?” 
says Turk. I went over all those 
things that I’ve written at the top 
of this sheet. “I don’t feel as if 
anything particular is the matter 
with me,” says Turk; “how do 
you feel, Josey?” I told him that 
I felt the same. “Then,” says 
Turk, “it’s quite necessary that 
you and I should take a bottle of 
that mixture, and six pills, without 
one moment’s delay. Else it might 
prove fatal.” And would you be- 
lieve it, my dear? Before I knew 
where I was, Turk had poured one 
of the bottles of the mixture down 
my throat, and another down his 
own, and made me, willy nilly, 
swallow pill for pill with him until 
we had each swallowed half a 
dozen. “ And now,” said Turk, “ it 
we die, we'll perish in one another's 
arms; and I'll come to-morrow 
night and write our epitaphs. 
We'll be buried in one grave, and 
all the neighbours will come to the 
funeral.” I didn’t like it, I tell you, 
and I kept awake all night, fancy- 
ing I had pains; but I ate a very 
good breakfast the next morning, 
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and everything inside of me went 
on as usual. Turk came in the 
evening, and we compared notes, 
as he said. He said then that it 
was a very bad case indeed, and 
we must take another bottle of 
mixture and six more pills each of 
us. I said I wouldn't; he said I 
should, and that he wouldn’t die 
without me; and as I’m a living 
woman, he held my head and 
poured the mixture down my 
throat. After that, I thought I 
might as well take the pills, espe- 
cially as Turk said I’d have to. 
One may as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb, you know. They 
didn’t have the slightest effect upon 
us for better or worse (and the 
sooner that day comes for me, and 
the man with the ring, the better 
I shall like it, my sweet child, and 
that’s plain speaking), and Turk 
said it was the most wonderful 
cure that ever was known of the 
most wonderful complication of 
diseases that ever was heard of. 
Now if you can guess what Turk 
did next, you’re a clever boy ; but 
as you never would guess, I'll tell 
you. He set to work making bread 
pills by the thousand (we found 
the board your uncle used to make 
them with), and he made a great 
basin of mixture, that tasted for 
all the world like the mixture in 
your uncle’s bottles. You know, 
there scarcely zs any taste at all in 
it. He coloured the water, and 
then we filled all the empty bottles 
and pill-boxes, and had _ stock 
enough to last a month. You 
would have laughed if you had 
seen us making the medicine. It 
was done after the shop was shut 
and all the children were in bed. 
We locked the doors, and putsome- 
thing over all the windows and 
keyholes, and every minute or two 
Turk wriggled to the door, to slow 
music, to listen if anybody was out- 
side. We were like conspirators. 
We had a great run on the pills and 
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mixture on Saturday night, and my 
heart felt as if it was sinking into 
my shoes every time I served a box 
or a bottle; but I was obliged to 
put a brave face on it, and_I served 
them overthecounter as if they were 
the “real grit,” as the Yankees say. 
When I went to bed, I wondered 
how many murders I had com- 
mitted, and how many times I 
could be hanged. I felt worse on 
Monday morning when I stood be- 
hind the counter; but as the day | 
went on, and I didn’t hear of any 
persons in the neighbourhood dy- 
ing in convulsions, and as I didn’t 
see any undertaker’s men about, I 
began to get a bit relieved in my 
mind. And when Mrs. Huxley 
came in—Mr. Huxley is besieged 
by a regular army of diseases, 
asthma, and rackets, and “ketches 
in the side,” as his wife calls them 
—well, when she came in, and told 
me how ill her poor dear man was 
on Saturday night before taking the 
pills and mixture, and how well he 
was on Sunday after he’d swallowed 
two big doses, I began to think 
better of them. I plucked up cou- 
rage to ask one and another how 
everybody was who had taken the 
physic, and would you believe it, 
my sweet child, none of them were 
ever better in their lives. And a 
story has got about that your uncle 
Bryan has gone to some place to 
make the pills and mixture in se- 
cret, so that no one shall find out 
what is in them. J say nothing, 
except “Oh,” and “Ah,” and “ In- 
deed,” very mysteriously, and as if 
J didn’t know anything about it 
(as how should I ?), and the effect 
of these “Ohs” and “ Ahs” and 
“TIndeeds” is so extraordinary, 
that if I stood in a wagon, and 
talked by the hour together, with 
music playing all about me, and 
all the young ones dancing and 
posing, the thing couldn’t work 
better. People are beginning to 
do what they never did before— 
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they are buying the medicine in 
the middle of the week ; and two 
strangers have already come in 
from a long distance for two boxes 
of the wonderful pills, one to cure 
palpitation and the other for the 
jaundice. 

‘Turk is getting along famously. 
He is a real good fellow, and every- 
body likes him. Heismaking heaps 
of new friends, and is doing a fine 
business. He sends his love to 
you, and says he will have plenty 
to tell you when you come home. 

‘Gus is going to India and Aus- 
tralia with a company; he plays 
leading business, and has a three 
years’ engagement at twelve pounds 
a week, and all his travelling ex- 
penses paid. Not so bad for 
Gus; but then he’s a genius, my 
dear. 

*I hope Florry is behaving her- 
self; but I am only joking when I 
say that. Don’t you let her fall in 
love with you, and then break her 
heart; I’m joking again. When 
you come to think of us altogether, 
master Christopher, don’t you think 
we're a rve-markable family? If 
you don’t, Ido. You'd find it hard 
to beat us. You should read the 
letters Florry writes to us; they 
are perfect gems. Where we all 
got our cleverness from is a perfect 
puzzle; but itruns in some families. 
I’m glad Florry is with your mo- 
ther ; it will do her good. Ah, my 
dear, do you know I pray every 
night that you may bring your dear 
good mother home to us strong 
and well? I do, my dear, and it 
does me good. 

‘The letters that are in the en- 
closed packet came to the shop 
this morning. One of them is very 
heavy. I know your uncle’s writ- 
ing from the account-books he left 
behind him, and I see that it is his 
writing on the envelope. Ifthere’s 
any address inside, let me know, 
and I'll go and drag him home, 
although it will be the ruin of a 
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fine business I see looming in the 
future in bread pills and the famous 
mixture made of coloured water. 

‘ And now, my dear, I must leave 
off. This is the longest letter I 
ever wrote in my life, and if any- 
body had told me that I could have 
written it, I shouldn't have believed 
him. All the children send their 
love and kisses, and I send mine, 
and six kisses for your mother. 
When you give them to her, whis- 
per that they’re from a queer little 
woman in Paradise-row who loves 
both of you very much. Now don’t 
you run away with the idea that 
7’m going to break my heart over 
you. 

‘Oh, I almost forgot to say that 
the doctor was here to-day. He 
hasn’t time to write, but he says he 
has read your letter carefully, and 
he thinks that your mother is going 
along well. He expects a change 
very soon for the better. He gave 
me another prescription for you, 
which I send in this. 

‘I never thought much of it till 
lately, my dear, but really there are 
a great many good people in the 
world But there! if 1 don’t stop 
at once, I shall go rambling on all 
night, and there’s some one tapping 
at the door. Come in! Only 
think, I've written it instead of say- 
ing it.—Your affectionate friend, 

* JOSEY.’ 


I untied the packet which Josey 
hadenclosed, and found two letters 
in it—one, very bulky, in uncle 
Bryan’s handwriting, the other writ- 
ten by Jessie. How my heart beat 
as I gazed at the latter! Both were 
addressed to my mother. 

It was a fine clear night, and a 
sweet soft air was stirring — so 
sweet and soft that I was sitting 
at my work-table with the window 
open. Florry had gone to bed ; my 
mother was asleep. I had always 
opened my mother’s letters, and I 
reflected whether I was justified in 
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opening these. After a little while 
I decided to read uncle Bryan’s 
letter, for the reason that it would 
probably inform me where he was 
staying ; in which case I should be 
able to rid myself of the responsi- 
bility of his business. Jessie’s let- 
ter I would not read—at least for 
the present; she may have written 
in it what she might not wish me 
to see. I laid it aside, and unfas- 
tened the envelope ofuncle Bryan’s 
letter. It contained many sheets 
of manuscript, methodically ar- 
ranged, some in uncle Bryan’s 
handwriting, some in a writing 
which was strange to me. I give 
them in their order. The first was 
from uncle Bryan to my mother : 


‘Dear Emma,—lI will not speak 
of my reasons for leaving you. 
Perhaps you may be able to guess 
them. I did it for the best. My 
absence may bring peace and hap- 
piness into your home, for it is 
yours. I relinquish all claim to it. 
When I tell you that I shall never 
return, you will know that I shall 
not set foot inside the shop again. 
I cannot have many years longer 
to live, and I shall do well enough, 
so do not give yourself any anxiety 
about me. I shall always be able 
to get my bread, and I shall wait 
patiently for death, and shall be 
grateful when it comes, but I shall 
do nothing to hasten it. Life has 
been a weary load to me, and I 
shall be glad to shake it off. This 
impatience would change to resigna- 
tion and to gratitude, not for death, 
but for life, if it were possible for 
one thing to happen ; but it is ut- 
terly, utterly impossible, and it is 
just and right that it should be out 
of my reach. 

‘I have a distinct purpose in 
writing to you, apart from any self- 
ish words which fall from my pen. 
It is this: In telling you and my 
nephew the story of my life I threw 
blame upon my dead wife. I did 
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worse than this—I slandered her 
memory. ‘That I spoke what I be- 
lieved is no excuse for me. I cre- 
ated for myself, out of my blindness 
and fatal imperiousness of self,a de- 
lusion and a lie which have embit- 
tered my life. I could bear this 
with calmness if the consequences 
had fallen only on myself; but I 
see now, when it is too late, how I 
have made others suffer. The bit- 
terest punishment that could fall 
upon me would not serve to expiate _ 
my deadly sin. Ido suffer bitterly, 
keenly, and my soul writhes from 
pain and shame. 

‘Can I speak more strongly? 
And yet these words are weak. Too 
late I see my folly and my crime. 
Many things that Christopher said 
to me were true. I humbly ask his 
forgiveness, and I humbly pray that 
the happiness he said I did my best 
to destroy may yet fall to his lot. If 
he will picture me an old man with 
a bleeding heart into whose life 
few rays of sunshine have passed, 
pleading to him, he may soften to- 
wards me. Perhaps he may believe 
that I loved him ; if he does believe 
it, he will believe the truth. 

‘The letter I send with this is 
from my dead wife ; it will explain 
itself. I received it at the same 
time the letter came to you from 
Jessie. Merely looking at her name 
upon paper, now that I have written 
it, deepens my anguish, my shame, 
and my remorse. It will never fall 
to my lot to ask her forgiveness, as 
I ask yours and your son’s. I put 
myself in her place, and I know 
what her feelings are. 

‘Let Christopher read this and 
my wife’s letter. 

‘Good-bye, Emma. For your 
unwavering kindnessand gentleness 
to me, who have repaid you so 
badly, receive the humble heartfelt 
thanks of BryAN CAREY.’ 


Then followed the letter from his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


FROM FRANCES TO HER HUSBAND, 
BRYAN CAREY. 


I ADDRESS you from the grave, 
and I pray that what I write may 
never reach your hands. If, un- 
happily, you are fated to read these 
words, they will bring their own 
punishment with them. 

Do I hope, then, that you may 
be dead on the day that this letter 
shall be opened or destroyed, un- 
read? No. But rather than you 
should receive it, it would be better 
that the earth covered you, as it has 
covered me these many years. You 
will understand my meaning be- 
fore you have finished reading. I 
write in no vindictive spirit. All 
bitter feeling has left me ; although 


even yourself may acknowledge © 


that I have good cause for feeling 
bitterly towards you. But I am 
resolved that you shall not blight 
another life as you blighted mine. 
Another life so dear to me! that 
should be so dear to you! Another 
life that has been some comfort to 
me in the midst of my sorrow and 
affliction ; and that I hope may be 
long spared for happiness. 

It is not a giddy girl who is 
writing to you. It isa woman who 
has learned to look upon things 
with fair judgment, notwithstand- 
ing that she has suffered deeply 
from a cruel wrong inflicted upon 
her. 

When you first came to me I 
was a child almost in years. I 
had had no opportunity of know- 
ing the world, or of gaining that 
experience which is necessary to 
those who move in its busy quar- 
ters. I had never known trouble 
or sorrow, and, until my father fell 
into misfortune, I had lived very 
happily with him. He had his 
faults, I do not doubt, as we all 
have ; but he was a good father to 
the last, and I loved him to the 
last. You judged him barshly, I 
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know, and made no excuses for 
him—but it is in your nature to 
judge harshly. Weak as he was 
to some extent, I do not believe 
that he would have wronged his 
wife—doubly wronged her—and 
then have deserted her: as you 
wronged and deserted me. I have 
some remembrance of my mother, 
who died when I was very young, 
and I know that he was indulgent 
and good to her. 

I fancy I can see a hard look 
on your face at the word indul- 
gent. But some natures require 
indulgence, and are the better and 
the happier for it. You were 
for a time indulgent to me, and it 
was for this, as well as for other 
qualities in you upon which I 
placed higher value than you de- 
served, that I ioved you. 

Yes, I loved you. I scarcely 
know whether you ever believed I 
did; for, thinking over matters 
since our separation, I have arrived 
—whether rightly or wrongly—at 
what I believe to be a correct es- 
timate of your character, at what 
assuredly 7s a correct estimate if 
you are destined to read it. I see 
you, hard and intolerant ; doubtful 
of goodness in others; prone to 
place the most uncharitable con- 
struction on the actions of others. 
Lightness of heart is in your eyes 
a sign oflevity. Surely the moods 
which were familiar to me in the 
first days of our acquaintanceship, 
and in the first few months of our 
wedded life, must have been foreign 
to your nature. 

I see something more in you. I 
see you false to your wife and to 
your marriage vows. I see you, who 
prided yourself upon your sense of 
justice, most unjust and ungener- 
ous tome. Let your heart answer 
if I am wrong. 

Recall the evening on which we 
met for the first time, and certain 
words which passed between us. 
You were at my father’s house, 
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advising him upon his business 
affairs, which had become com- 
plicated. You said that my voice 
reminded you of a friend —a 
lady friend, very dear to you— 
and that she was dead. The 
words did not make much im- 
pression upon me at the time; 
but I had occasion afterwards to 
remember them. I liked you that 
evening. Your grave face, your 
sensible ways, were agreeable to 
me, frivolous girl as you supposed 
me to be. We kept but little so- 
ciety; the only regular visitor at 
my father’s house was my cousin 
Ralph. I loved him; but not in 
the way you suspected. We had 
been intimate from early child- 
hood, and I had a sincere affection 
for him. When I became better 
acquainted with you, I saw faults in 
him which I had not hitherto dis- 
cerned ; there was a want of sta- 
bility in his character ; he was in- 
dolent and deficient in manliness. 
Even if you had not entered into 
my life, and marred it, I think I 
should never have had any but a 
cousinly love for him. So far as 
I was concerned, there were no 
grounds for jealousy on your part, 
and no grounds for your base sus- 
picions of me. I do not speak 
for him ; I speak for myself. And 
when you wrote to me on the day 
you deserted me, and accused me 
of loving him as a woman should 
love the man she wishes to marry, 
you lied. But you had another 
purpose to serve, and it suited you 
to write the lie. 

Of our married life I need say 
but few words. I was very happy 
for a time. You had _ behaved 
nobly and generously to my father ; 
you were most kind and indulgent 
to me. If, as I afterwards learnt, 
we were living beyond our means, 
Thad no suspicion of it. You never 
gave me the slightest hint to that 
effect, and you encouraged what I 
now know were extravagances in 
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me. But—believe it or not as you 
will—I could have been contented 
and happy without them. You 
told me you were rich, and you 
could not fail to know that I had 
no idea of the value of money. 
Why could you not have confided 
in me? Was it honest to keep 
me, of your own free will, in such 
absolute ignorance, and then to 
blame me for not having known ? 
I think, if you had trusted me, that 
you might have found some good 
in me—judged even by the light 
of your own hard judgment; but 
it is in your nature to accuse and 
judge in the same breath, and to 
do both unmercifully. 

I remember well the last day 
you were kind to me. You left 
me in the morning with smiles; 
you returned home long after mid- 
night a changed man. I, also, 
was changed when you returned. 
I have other cause to remember 
the day; for in the evening my 
cousin Ralph came to see me, 
and stayed with me until nearly 
eleven o'clock. You had sent me 
a note saying that you were de- 
tained at your office by important 
business. I read the note to my 
cousin, and he laughed at it, and 
said that you had good cause for 
your absence. His words con- 
veyed a strange meaning to my 
ears, and I asked for an explana- 
tion. He gave it to me; and I 
learnt, to my horror, that you were 
in the habit of visiting another 
woman—a stranger in the town. 
Before I had recovered from the 
shock, I received another. My 
cousin Ralph, in a mad moment, 
proved himself to be what I had 
not hitherto suspected—a vile bad 
man. He told me, in passionate 
terms, that he loved me, and that 
he had loved me from boyhood ; 
that it had been the dream of his 
life that we should be married, and 
that, but for you and your money, 
his life might have been a life of 
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happiness. I listened in dismay 
and astonishment ; I knew that he 
had an affection for me, but I 
thought it was such an affection 
as one cousin might innocently 
have entertained for another. I 
was so overwhelmed by this dis- 
covery, and by his accsations 
against you, that I had no power 
to stay his words. He misinter- 
preted my silence, and proceeded 
in wilder terms to propose flight 
to me. I tried to answer him, but 
my grief, and my terror lest you 
should return while he was in the 
house—for he was at my feet and 
refused to stir—made me weak. 
I implored him for my sake and 
for his own to leave me ; and pre- 
sently, when I grew stronger, I 
addressed him in words which it 
was impossible for him to misun- 
derstand. It flashed upon me 
then that he had invented the 
story he had told me about you, 
and I taunted him with it. He 
answered me to the effect that he 
would prove it true before many 
days were over, and that then I 
might possibly listen to him more 
favourably. He left me ; and your 
own conduct towards me from that 
day, during the short time we were 
together, was almost a sufficient 
proof. You would have judged 
upon that evidence; I was not 
content with it. I soon tasted 
the bitterness that lay in know- 
ledge. <A clerk in your office, who 
had for a purpose of his own made 
himself acquainted with the his- 
tory of this woman—probably to 
use against you in some way—and 
whom you had employed to convey 
money and letters to her at dif- 
ferent times, told me more than I 
wanted to know. On the day that 
you had the public quarrel with 
my cousin Ralph—lI heard of it 
soon afterwards, for it became 
matter of common talk—I disco- 
vered that this woman came from 
a town in which you had formerly 
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resided—that you knew her then 
—and that her history was a 
shameful one. Then there came 
to me the words that had passed 
between us upon your first visit to 
my father’s house, when you said 
that my voice reminded you of a 
woman who was dear to you, and 
who was dead. It was easy to 
supply the blank spaces in the 
story to make it complete—shame- 
fully, miserably complete. Your 
clerk told me that the life you had 
lived in that town was not a re- 
spectable one: I did not ask him 
how he had gained his knowledge, 
but I was sure of its truth. You 
left that town, and came to this 
place, a complete stranger, know- 
ing no one, known by none. You 
refused to speak of your past life ; 
not a word had ever passed your 
lips with reference to it. What 
other confirmation was needed of 
the truth of your clerk’s state- 
ments? You tried to blot out 
your past career, knowing that it 
would not bear the light, and 
that the good name and position 
you had gained would be sullied 
and lost if the particulars were 
made public. You deserted the 
woman who had been your com- 
panion, and when you were inad- 
vertently betrayed into remem- 
brance of her by the sound of my 
voice, you told me she was dead. 
You never mentioned her again, 
nor did I, for I had forgotten her. 
But see how hard it is to lead a 
life of hypocrisy, as you have done! 
Shame never dies, nor can it ever 
be completely wiped away. After 
years of sojourn here, when you 
had gained money, position, and 
a good name—when you had taken 
a simple, ignorant, and innocently- 
vain girl to your heart, and had 
sworn to cherish and protect her 
—this woman tracks you, finds 
you, and appeals to you by the 
remembrance of old times, and 
perhaps by other arguments more 
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powerful, of which I am ignorant. 
On the very evening she meets 
you, you take her to a house in 
the town, and provide lodgings 
for her, and from that time your 
visits are frequent. Is this part 
of your story complete, and need 
I add to it by saying that you 
mentioned not a word concerning 
the woman to the wife you pro- 
fessed to love? If there was no 
shame in the relations that existed 
between you and her, why should 
you have taken such pains to con- 
ceal them? On the day you de- 
serted me, you told me you were 
ruined, and you adopted the miser- 
able subterfuge of saying that you 
had discovered all, and that you 
could no longer live with me. Your 
meaning was plain enough. You 
implied that I was false to you and 
to the vows I had taken on the 
day we were married. A more 
wicked lie never poisoned the heart 
of man or woman. I had brought 
shame and disgrace upon you, you 
said, and that it was useless my 
sending after you. I have read 
this letter often—it is destroyed 
now ; I burnt it lest one who is 
dearer to me than my heart’s blood 
should see it—and I have won- 
dered at my folly and credulity in 
ever, for one moment, believing 
you to be a good and just man. 
For I did believe you to be this. 
There was a time in my life when 
I set you up as a model of honour 
and integrity and truth. The last 
words of your letter are burnt in- 
to my heart. Do you remember 
them? ‘If I could make you a 
free woman, so that you might 
marry the man you love, I would 
willingly lay down my life; but it 
cannot be done. The only and 
best reparation I can offer is to 
promise, as I do now most faith- 
fully, to wipe you out of my heart, 
so that you may be free from me 
for ever.’ How fair those words 
sound — how self-sacrificing —how 
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manly! What a noble nature do 
they display! Would it be be- 
lieved that while this letter was 
on its way to the wife whom he 
was about to desert—to the wife 
whom he had most cruelly wrong- 
ed, and most shamefully betrayed 
—the man who wrote it was enter- 
ing the house where the woman 
lived who had been his companion 
in former years? The next morn- 
ing you left. Two days afterwards, 
the woman followed you to Lon- 
don. 

Is anything more wanted to com- 
plete the shameful story? Had I 
brought disgrace upon you, or had 
you brought it upon me? A noble 
reparation, indeed, did you make 
to me! 

You may ask how it was that I 
discovered your visit to the woman. 
My father and my cousin saw you 
coming from the house, where 
doubtless you had completed all 
your arrangements, and left your 
final instructions. My cousin it 
was who told me. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
‘do you believe that he is false ?’ 
‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘I am con- 
vinced of it.’ What followed? Re- 
member it is your dead wife who 
is speaking to you, and do not 
dare, for your soul’s sake, to add 
to your cruelty by doubting what 
she says. My cousin Ralph then 
began to speak again of his own 
selfish passion, and I bade him 
never to presume to address me 
again. From that day I never 
saw him; some little while after- 
wards my father told me he had 
gone abroad, but we never heard 
from him. 

- We remained—my father and I— 
for a few weeks after your departure, 
and then my father’s health sud- 
denly broke down. In one thing 
you had most completely suc- 
ceeded; you had blackened my 
name as well as your own. Inno- 
cent as I was, wronged as I was, 
I think no one in my native 
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place pitied me. Persons who had 
once respected me avoided me, 
or slighted me. Day by day the 
torture of living in this atmosphere 
of injustice grew until it was un- 
bearable; and when my father 
broke down, I took him with me 
into a strange place, where neither 
of us was known, and where I hoped 
by carefully husbanding our small 
means, and by employing some 
hours of the day in needlework, to 
be enabled to live quietly, if not in 
peace. There was another reason 
why I was anxious to leave—a rea- 
son which you will now learn for a 
certainty for the first time. I was 
about to become a mother. 

I kept this secret from you. Of- 
ten and often had I listened to the 
expression of your wishes—the dear- 
est wish of your heart, you said— 
that our union might be blessed 
with children. Your wish was that 
our first child might be a girl, and 
I used to hang with delight upon 
your words—believing in them in 
my credulous faith—when you de- 
scribed how you would educate and 
rear her into a good woman. I kept 
the secret, intending to joyfully sur- 
prise you later on ; but it was fated 
that you should never learn it from 
my lips. When my time drew near, I 
was among strangers. I prayed that 
I might be blessed with a boy, who 
would be able to fight against the 
world’s cruelties—with a boy who 
might one day—if you lived—be 
able to tell you to vour face that 
you had slandered his mother. I 
had those thoughts at that time, and 
I set them down so that you may 
know exactly the state of my mind 
towards you. I prayed most fer- 
vently that the child might not be 
a girl, whose fate it might be to be 
treated by a man as her unhappy 
mother was treated by you. But 
my prayers were not heard. The 
child I clasped to my breast—your 
child—was a girl. 

I hardly dared to look into her 
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face at first, forI feared that it might 
resemble you, and that I should be 
compelled to hate her. I thanked 
God when I saw that there was but 
little resemblance to you. Think 
when you read this what my feelings 
towards you must have been. 

My darling’s was the sweetest, 
most beautiful face that I had ever 
gazed upon. I had never conceived 
it possible that a human heart could 
throb with such ineffable delight as 
mine did even in the midst of my 
bitter sorrow and shame, when I 
looked into my darling’s face and 
eyes. I offered up grateful prayers 
that I lived and was a mother, and 
I offered up prayers of thankfulness 
also that it was out of your power 
to rob me of my treasure. That 
you would have done it had you 
known, I entertained no doubt. 

The first few months of my child’s 
life I was as happy as it was possi- 
ble for a wronged and betrayed wo- 
man to be. Intending in these lines 
to hide nothing, I will not disguise 
from you that I shed many bitter 
tears because she was deprived of 
a father’s love; but she did not lack 
love and attention. She was my 
one comfort and joy; I soon had 
no one else to love but her. 

My father died. The doctor who 
had attended him in his illness 
warned me that, unless I was careful 
of myself, my life might be short. 
The thought that my darling might 
be left, helpless and dependent, 
among strangers, frightened me, and 
I did not know which way to turn 
for counsel and advice. I had not 
a friend in the world capable of 
helping me by a kindly, sensible 
word. ‘To this condition you had 
brought me. 

But my cup of sorrow was not 
yet full. The doctor I have men- 
tioned was an unmarried man. He 
believed me to be a widow, as I had 
given out. I had no other resource 
than to speak this untruth. It was 
impossible for me to say that I was 
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a helpless, unhappy woman, who 
had been deserted by her husband. 
To such a creature strangers show 
no mercy ; they put their own con- 
struction on the story and judge ac- 
cordingly—as you would judge, 
harshly, unfeelingly. I think I 
should not have cared so much for 
myself, but I had my darling to look 
to. 
The doctor flattered me by say- 
ing that he saw I was a lady, and, 
in most respectful terms, he invited 
my confidence. He was most de- 
licate and considerate, but I could 
not confide in him or any one; my 
cruel story and my cruel wrongs 
must be forever locked in my breast. 
He did not press me when he saw 
that I was pained by his inquiries, 
but he paid me great attention, and 
by his kindness lightened my load. 
I did not place any serious con- 
struction upon his intentions, nor 
indeed did I think of them, for I 
was entirely wrapt up in my love 
for my darling child, who was grow- 
ing every day more beautiful and 
more engaging. But when he asked 
me to be his wife, my eyes were 
opened. If I had been a free wo- 
man I would have accepted him, if 
only for the sake of providing a 
comfortable home for my child. As 
I was in chains, I refused him. He 
said he was a patient man, that he 
loved me very sincerely, and that 
he would wait. In the heavy cata- 
logue of my sins that you have 
against me, place this new one— 
that this good man loved me. He 
continued his attentions, and they 
brought me into fresh disgrace. In 
the place I was living there were 
single ladies, and mothers who had 
daughters to marry, who entertained 
a hope that the doctorwould choose 
from among them, and they were 
angry when they saw that I stood 
in their way. I do not know whom 
I have to thank for what followed, 
but gradually rumours got about to 
my discredit. Iwas not a widow; 
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I was not a married woman; the 
name I went by was not my own. 
Women shrugged their shoulders 
when they met me; men stared at me 
insolently and familiarly. What had 
occurred in my native town when 
you deserted me was repeated here. 
I had no alternative but to fly from 
the place. 

At that time my darling was 
nearly three years old, and the un- 
kind creatures had attempted to 
drop poison even into her young 
and innocent mind. One day she 
asked me, in her pretty way, 
where her father was. ‘ You have 
none, my darling,’ I said; ‘he is 
dead.’ 

In the new place I found refuge 
in I made friends with a kind fa- 
mily, who grew very fond of my 
child—as none indeed could help 
doing. Her bright ways, her in- 
nocence, her artlessness, would 
win any heart not dead to human 
affection. If anything should hap- 
pen to me, these friends will take 
care of my darling as long as they 
are able. I think it is likely that 
I shall not live long, and I have 
thought anxiously over the fu- 
ture of my darling until she ar- 
rives at an age when she may be 
able to protect and provide for 
herself. I have consulted with my 
new friends, and I have arranged 
everything to the best of my ability 
and judgment. I shall place in 
their hands a small box, which, in 
the event of my death and of their 
being unable to maintain my child 
(for they are poor people), is 
to be given to her with plain in- 
structions. These instructions it 
will be necessary for me here 
to explain, first saying, however, 
that should these good friends 
be able to look after my child 
until she arrives at womanhood, 
there will be no necessity to 
give them to her. In that event, 
also, the box and its contents will 
be burnt. They have promised 
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me faithfully, and I know they 
will keep their word. 

If I am gone, and they are too 
poor to help my child, she will be, 
as I have been, without a friend. 
These good people have some idea 
of emigrating, if they can save suf- 
ficent money, and then my darling 
will be indeed helpless. They 
might take her with them, it may 
be said; but they may not have 
sufficient means. And then, again, 
it inflicts the most bitter pain upon 
me to think that my darling child 
should be taken thousands of miles 
from the spot where her mother’s 
ashes are laid. She will be help- 
less, as I have said ; but there is 
one upon whom she has a just 
claim—yourself. I wished her 
never to see you; I wished that 
you might never look upon her 
beautiful face, nor feel the charm 
of her presence. But I see no 
other way to secure a home for 
her. Should she be left without 
friends, she will come to you, a 
stranger, with a letter from me, 
who will even then be dead, ask- 
ing you to give a home to a friend- 
less child. She will beara strange 
name, and will know you only as 
a stranger. Neither will you know 
her ; it may be ‘that you will see 
in her face some slight resemblance 
to the wife whose happiness you 
have destroyed, and it may be that 
you may place that resemblance to 
your dead wife’s discredit. Do so, 
and bring another shame upon 
your soul. 

How do I know where you live 
in London? It has been disco- 
vered for me, by means of a clue 
which my father obtained soon 
after your flight. When a mother is 
working for her child, she can do 
much, I have never seen London, 
but I know your address ; and on 
the day that the friends I have 
made for my child find they can 
no longer provide for her, she will 
present herself at your door. 
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Hard and unfeeling, cruel and un- 
just, as you are, I think you will 
not turn her from it. 

In the small box which my 
friends will give to my darling 
child are three letters, numbered 
first, second, third. On the first 
letter is written, ‘To be opened 
first, on your eighteenth birthday, 
before the other letters are touched. 
This is the sacred wish of your 
dead mother.’ I copy this letter 
in this place, so that you may 
clearly understand what I have 
done : 


‘ My darling Child,—I wish you 
to regard these written words as 
though they are spoken to you 
with my dying breath, and to obey 
them. If Mr. Bryan Carey has 
made your life happy, and if you 
are in the enjoyment of a happy 
home, destroy the second letter by 
fire, and hand him the third. If 
it is otherwise with you, and your 
life with him has been in any way 
unhappy, destroy the third letter 
by fire, as you would have done 
thesecond. Then seek some quiet 
place and read the second letter, 
and when you have read it, send 
it to Mr. Carey, and act as you 
think best for your welfare and 
happiness. That God will for ever 
bless and protect my darling is 
the prayer of your mother, 

* FRANCES.’ 

The third letter contains a 
short account of my life since you 
left me, and the statement that 
Jessie is your daughter. It leaves it 
to your judgment to make the rela 
tionship known to her, or to let it 
remain a secret. 

The second letter you are now 
reading. : 

If it fall into your hands, Jessie 
will have read it first,and will know 
how basely you behaved to me. 
She will know that your conduct to- 
wards me was such that a woman 
never can forgive, and she will un- 
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derstand that aman had better kill 
his wife than inflict upon her such 
shame and misery and humilia- 
tion as you inflicted upon me, a 
guiltless woman, as God is my 
Judge. She will know that you de- 
serted me for another woman, and 
left me, a simple inexperienced 
girl, to battle alone with the piti- 
less world. Ah, how pitiless it 
is, how uncharitable, how cruel! 
How many nights have I passed 
shedding what might have been 
tears of blood, for they were wrung 
from a bruised and bleeding heart ! 
She, who has lived with me many 
happy years in her childhood’s life, 
will, when she reads this, be able 
to look back with the eyes of a 
woman upon the life I led while we 
were together, and she will know 
whether it was without stain and 
without reproach. She will have 
had experience both of you and 
myself, and of both our natures 
and minds, and she will have sense 
and intelligence enough to judge 
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fairly between us. I repeat here, 
with all the strength of my soul, 
what I have declared before—that 
when you accused me of loving my 
cousin Ralph and of being false to 
you, you lied most foully. 

I believe that I decided rightly 
when I decided to write these 
things. As you have acted to- 
wards your daughter, so shall be 
your reward. Whether it be for 
good or ill, you have earned it. 

Your unhappy wife, 
FRANCES. 


After the last sheet of this let- 
ter, there were a few words in 
uncle Bryan’s handwriting, evi- 
dently intended for my mother : 
‘If you see her whom I scarcely 
dare call my daughter for the 
shame which overwhelms me, tell 
her but one thing from me—that 
her mother’s suspicions concern- 
ing the woman I befriended are 
unfounded. She will believe this, 
perhaps ; it is the truth.’ 


LOVE’S AFTER-MATH. 


—_— —~--— —- 


Ir was late summer, and the grass again 
Had grown knee-deep ; we stood, my wife and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Sadly we listened to a plaintive strain 
Sung by a fair maid to a happy swain ;— 
Ah, me! dead days remembered made us sigh, 
And brought the tear-drop to my wife’s blue eye. 
‘ If spring be past,’ I said, ‘shall love remain ?’ 


She moved aside—yet soon she answered me ; 
And her gaze turned responsive to mine own : 
‘ Spring-days are gone, and yet the grass we see 
Unto a goodly crop again hath grown ; 
Dear love, just so love’s after-math may be 
A nobler growth than e’er spring-days have known.’ 















Ir we must say an obvious thing, 
at least let us say it in a foreign 
language ; it will sound so much 
more original. Therefore, if you 
see a friend of yours making him- 
self absurd, say at an evening party, 
or elsewhere, by singing a comic 
song, or by retailing an anecdote 
‘with appropriate gestures,’ whis- 
per to your next-door neighbour 
what Théodore Leclerc says: ‘ Tous 
les comédiens ne sont pas du 
théatre.’ Nothing could be more 
brilliant than that. 


Chamfort will have it that we 
cannot help being comedians in a 
certain sense. He says: ‘ La for- 
tune et la coutume qui l’entourent 
font de la vie une représentation du 
milieu de laquelle il faut qu’d la 
longue homme le plus honnéte 
devienne comédien malgré lui.’ 
The sentence is a little long and 
awkward doubtless, especially for 
a Frenchman ; but it may afford 
matter for meditation. Is man, for 
instance, altogether accountable 
for his actions? Has not Society 
a good deal to blame herself for in 
connection with the vagaries of the 
individual? The subject is so 
trite and heavy a one, that I am 
not going to discuss it; but, ob- 
viously, fortune and custom are 
very strong antagonists for an hon- 
est man to struggle with in this 
best of all possible worlds. 


The latter is a phrase of Vol- 
taire’s, by the way, and occurs in 
one of his letters. This of course 
is known to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of my readers ; but 
the hundredth, whom I would not 
presume to identify with the pre- 
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sent reader, may be gratified and 
instructed by the information. 


Who would have imagined that 
a verse by Heber would find its 
counterpart in a line by Baude- 
laire? Yet so it is. You know 
the inspiring strain, beginning, 
‘What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile’? 
It would almost seem as if the 
bishop had in his mind the French- 
man’s epigrammatic description of 
Holland, which nearly deserves to 
be ranked with those of Butler and 
Marvel: ‘ Tout est propre ici, ex- 
cepté homme et la femme.’ 


It is a bore to be bored, and 
there is this farther disadvantage 
in boredom—that when you are 
bored yourself you are sure to 
bore other people. 


If you want a brief and happy 
description of a meeting, say of 
a vestry or a common council, 
where there has been rather a flow 
of eloquence than a flow of soul, 
take this line from Churchill ; it is 
in the Rolliad: 

‘So much they talked, so very little said.’ 
Something very similar is being 
remarked every day, though not 
so pithily ; and that the remark is 
not original the above will show. 


Sam Slick says, that ‘when a 
room ain’t overly well furnished, 
it’s best to keep the blinds down in 
a general way.’ Quite so. We 


have gone a long way towards wis- 
dom when we have learnt to be 
more careful lest we expose our 
ignorance. 
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Judging from my own experi- 
ence, I should say that a picnic 
is more suggestive of provender 
than of poetry ; yet it is wonder- 
ful what excellent rhymes have 
been made on this unpromising 
subject. Thus Mr. Calverley de- 
scribes a sight he witnessed : 

‘ Kerchief in hand I saw them stand ; 

In every kerchief lurked a lunch ; 

When they unfurled them, it was grand 

Tosee bronzed men and maidens crunch 

The sounding celery stick, and ram 
The knife into the blushing ham, 


Dashed the bold fork through pies of pork ; 

O’er hard-boiled eggs the salt-spoon 

shook ; 
Leapt from its lair the playful cork. 

Yet some there were to whom the brook 
Seemed sweetest beverage, and for meat 
They chose the red root of the beet.’ 

But why carry one’s lunch inside 
one’s pocket-handkerchief? The 
arrangement is unusual; one has 
heard of hampers. But let us not 
be hypercritical When poetry 
condescends to glorify the lighter 
and meaner pleasures of humanity, 
it deserves encouragement, not re- 
crimination. 


Better than picnics, with their 
sad accompaniments ofearwigs and 
of indigestion, is the garden party, 
where one comes and goes in free- 
dom, and where one finds a tem- 
porary but substantial happiness 
under the shade of by-no-means 
melancholy boughs : 

‘Such are the sylvan scenes that thrill 
This heart! The lawns, the happy shade, 
Where matrons, whom the sunbeams grill, 
Stir with slow spoon their lemonade ; 
And maidens flirt (no extra charge) 
In comfort by the fountain’s marge ! 
This is better than croquet even, 
for it is less fatiguing. 


Everybody knows that worn-out 
maxim about nothing succeeding 
like success. Machiavelli, in 
George Eliot’s story, affords an- 
other illustration of that maxim’s 
wonderful truthfulness. ‘ Satan,’ 
he says, ‘was a blunderer, an in- 
troducer of wovifd, who made a 
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stupendous failure. Ifhe had suc- 
ceeded, we should have been wor- 
shipping him, and his portrait 
would have been more flattered.’ 


Miss Cobbe insists that there is 
no such individual as the devil; 
that he is a mere abstraction—a 
mere personification of the evil 
principle. You may have read her 
essay. But we ought to pause 
before we accept so very tremen- 
dous a proposition. We ought to 
think of those unhappy persons 
who are ili advised enough to 
preach two sermons every Sunday. 
To deprive them of the devil would 
be to.despoil them of the most 
effective portion of their stock-in- 
trade. It would reduce them to 
the necessity of preaching no other 
gospel than the gospel of the love 
of God! Need Isay more? 


Douglas Jerrold says, that Eve 
ate the apple in order that she might 
dress. This isnot improbable. But 
it does not appear that she dressed 
very extravagantly. That was left 
for her daughters. 


It was Harness who said of the 
French, that they did not know 
what they wanted, and would not 
rest till they got it. But might 
not this be said of a// feminine 
peoples, and people ? 


There can be no doubt that, 
as Balzac says somewhere, ‘ plus 
on juge, moins on aime.’ Directly 
we begin to weigh the merits of the 
woman we love, it is a sign that 
the first bloom of our passion has 
worn off. When we are really de- 
voted, we decline to be critical ; 
and the first exercise of our un- 
biassed judgment is a warning to 
Cupid to take flight. 


The same writer remarks, that 
‘une femme vertueuse a dans le 
coeur une fibre du moins ou de plus 
que les autres femmes; elle est 
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stupide ou sublime.’ And cer- 
tainly the ordinary clever woman 
—she who is neither very sublime 
nor very stupid—is apparently the 
one on whom the proprieties sit 
most easily. I suppose Becky 
Sharp would be a case in point. 


The remark by Balzac, that ‘la 
vertu des femmes est peut-étre une 
question du tempérament,’ is pro- 
bably true enough ; but it is a little 
one-sided. It would be equally 
true, I imagine, if applied to men. 
If some of us are virtuous, it is 
probably less from a conviction of 
the beauty of virtue than from an 
innate disposition to regard it as 
a proper thing. We should not, 
therefore, be too hard on those who 
are so unfortunate as to be differ- 
ently constituted. Should we? 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; * it is 
only of the living,’ says Heine, 
‘that we may speak evil.’ Of the 
dead wesay so many complimentary 
things, that it isalmost wortha man’s 
while to die, in order to observe (if 
indeed such observation is per- 
mitted to him) how gushingly his 
friends and enemies can speak of 
him when he is no longer in the 
way. It then becomes obvious to 
him that, in their opinion, 

‘ Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it.’ 


‘ La solitude est une belle chose ; 
mais il faut avoir quelqu’une & qui 
l’on puisse dire, la solitude est une 
belle chose.’ That is not quite 
the version given in the original by 
the elder Balzac ; but it will serve 
its purpose. I need scarcely say 
it is sublimely true; always sup- 
posing that the solitude @ deux is 
not prolonged beyond a certain 
time. The best things pall upon 
us, as Shirley Brooks would say, 
sooner or later. 


The two things that flourish 
most in Scotland are porridge and 
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piety. If I leave out whisky, it is be- 
cause it has always seemed to me 
so much mixed up with the piety. 


‘No woman,’ says Mrs. Steele, 
‘is too silly not to have a genius 
for spite ;? and, again, ‘ Women are 
generally consistent in their insin- 
cerity, if in nothing else.’ It isnot 
usual, however, for women to write 
or speak so bitterly against their 
sex. On the contrary, Selden has 
noticed how clannish they are; 
how strongly they resent asper- 
sions upon one another, whether 
made by man or woman. ‘ Men,’ 
he says, ‘are not troubled to hear 
a man dispraised, because they 
know, though he be naught, there’s 
worth in others. But women are 
mightily troubled to hear any of 
them spoken against, as if the sex 
itself were guilty of some unworthi- 
ness.’ I suppose they feel their 
weakness, and recognise the neces- 
sity of combining against the com- 
mon foe. 


‘Vexation of spirit,’ quotes Mr. 
Oliphant in Piccadi//y ; * that is the 
part that belongs to us; we leave 
the “vanity” to the women.’ But, 
as a matter of fact, there is no 
vainer creature upon earth than a 
perfect specimen of the genus 
‘swell.’ If one must say something 
disagreeable about the ladies, let 
us quote the famous French de- 
scription of a lady’s day: ‘Elle se 
habille, babille, se déshabille.’ That 
is an unassailable proposition. 


La Bruyére is quite right : ‘C’est 
trop contre un mari d’étre coquette 
et dévote ; une femme devrait opter.’ 
A religious flirtation—by which I 
mean a flirtation carried on under 
the guise of religion—is the most 
deadly of all forms of coquetry, 
and can only be excused on the 
theory propounded by Sir Thomas 
Overbury, that a woman’s ‘chief 
recommendation is, she brings a 
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man to repentance.’ But it is 
scarcely fair that the man should 
always be her husband. 


Talking of flirtations, the poetry 
of those insidious habits has never 
perhaps been more admirably por- 
trayed than in the following lines : 
* Blossom of hawthorn whitens in May ; 

Never an end to true love's sway ! 

Blossom of hawthorn fades in June ; 

I shall be tired of my true love soon! 

Blossom of hawthorn’s gone in July ; 

Darling, 1 must be off—good-bye' ! 
The only defect here is that the 
poet assigns so long a period as 
three months in which the course 
of ‘true love’ is to run. Three 
weeks would be better; but some- 
thing of course must be conceded 
to poetic license. 


‘ Les meeurs,’ says Balzac, ‘ sont 
Yhypocrisie des nations ;’ which is 
only another way of saying, as is 
said by the author of Z’Art de Par- 
venir, that ‘la société est un état de 
guerre réglé par les lois.’ Few of 
us will be disposed to insist that 
our natural tendencies are towards 
politeness and order. 


* It often seems to me,’ says Mr. 
Froude, ‘as if history was like a 
child’s box of letters, with which 
you can spell any words you please. 
We have only to pick out such 
letters as we want, arrange them 
as we like, and say nothing about 
those which do not suit us.’ 
Precisely so; this is exactly what 
makes our modern historians—and 
Mr. Froude among the number— 
so profoundly untrustworthy. We 
are compietely at their mercy. They 
start with a preconceived theory, 
and scrape together, most ingeni- 
ously, it must be conceded, all the 
facts that seem calculated to sup- 
port that theory. But as for a faith- 
ful picture of past times, who is so 
absurd to hope for it, when one’s 
morning newspaper, chronicling the 
events of yesterday, is itself a mass 
of inaccuracies and bad faith ? 
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Fitzgerald sings : 
‘ Now marriage is a sober thing ; 
No more of chains and forges ; 
A plain young man, a plain gold ring, 
A curate, and St. George's.’ 
I am not sosure. Mrs. Steele, on 
the other hand, informs us that 
‘marriage is a bishop, choral ser- 
vice, Messrs. Hancock, and Brus- 
sels lace ; and I am afraid she is 
right. To be sure, the knot can 
still be tied for ordinary people in 
a less-expensive manner; but now- 
adays marriage is scarcely the des- 
tiny of ordinary people, and is 
being rapidly reserved for million- 
aires. 


La Bruytre says: ‘On n’aime 
véritablement qu’une fois ; c’est la 
premitre fois.” And Mr. Tenny- 
son also says: 

‘Love can come but once a life ; 

After-loves of maids and men 
Are but dainties drest again.’ 

But here, again, I am compelled to 
say I am not sure. Is there not 
such a thing as second love, and is 
it not frequently of a more intense 
and a more lasting character than 
its predecessor? Doubtless our 
first love is never forgotten, even 
in the midst of our second ; but is 
not the second all the more ster- 
ling on account of the existence of 
the first? The worst of this theory 
is, that if followed out by some 
absurdly logical person, it would 
prove that the lasi love is the best. 
And therefore it is better to add 
boldly, who shall say it is not? I 
have excellent authority on my 
side, as you will now observe. 
Thus Mr. Bernal sings : 
‘First love is a pretty romance, 

But not half so sweet as ‘tis reckoned ; 

And when one awakes from the trance, 
There's a vast stock of bliss in the second. 
And e’en should a second subside, 
A lover should never despair ; 
The world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women uncommonly fair, 


The poets their raptures may tell, 
Who have never been put to the test ; 
A first love is all very weil, 
But, believe me, the last love's the best.’ 
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‘A philosopher,’ says Cosmo, in 
George Eliot’s story, ‘is the last 
sort of animal I should choose to 
resemble. I find it enough to live, 
without spinning lies to account for 
life.’ Certainly, life is not so long 
that we can afford to spend our 
time in propounding theories which 
may not be accepted by this gene- 
ration, and are certain to be re- 
jected by the next. 


‘Black,’ remarks a character in 
one of Mrs. Steele’s novels, ‘is a 
great fact. Want of fashion in the 
cut ; want of richness in the ma- 
terial; want of chic in the wearer 
—all these it covers, like charity. 
There’s a sentiment about it which 
appeals to the feelings, and it is 
becoming to the skin.’ Perhaps. 
But is it not just a little dismal? 
and is not the world sufficiently 
dismal as it is, without our adding 
unnecessarily to the prevailing 
melancholy ? For my part, I would 
taboo black everywhere, except on 
boots. 


If Job were alive, he would not 
wish that his enemy had written 
a book; he would pray that his 
adversary might be made a bishop, 
and would hand him over straight- 
way to the ultra-High-Church pa- 
pers. 


‘ A tailor,’ says Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, ‘is partly an alchemist, for 
he extracteth his own apparel out 
of other men’s clothes.’ ‘This 
would seem to prove that even in 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century tailoring and conscientious- 
ness were not combined. 


You remember Coleridge’s epi- 
gram : 
‘Swans sing before they die ; *twere no bad 
thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing.’ 
That is very pungent, but it is 
scarcely more so than this anony- 
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mous couplet on a lady whose play- 
ing lacked expression: 
‘When Orpheus played he touched the 
rocks and trees, 
But you, my lady, only touch the keys.’ 
This is rude, no doubt, but it is of 
wide application. 


Writing to Wordsworth, Lamb 
says: ‘Some d—d people have 
come in, and I must stop. By d—d, 
I mean deuced.’ I have often 
thought that the enormity or the 
innocence of swearing depends 
upon the object with which an oath 
is uttered. It does not follow that 
because a man d—ns a thing, he 
necessarily intends to consign it to 
perdition. He may be merely re- 
lieving his aggravated and his pent- 
up feelings by using a formula with 
which he happens unfortunately 
to be familiar. Is a man less sin- 
ful if he entertains exactly the same 
feelings without endeavouring to 
give them expression? I merely 
put the question hypothetically, 
and hasten to say that swearing 
has always appeared to me not 
only wicked, but also highly vulgar 
and unnecessary. 


‘I hate the sight of monkeys,’ 
said Luttrell ; ‘ they remind me so 
of poor relations.’ But, amusing 
as it is, this sort of witticism, 
founded on a perversion of the 
Darwinian theory, is becoming 
rather stale, and should be regard- 
ed as ‘bad form’ by all intelligent 
people. Better, by a good deal, 
than this easy commonplace is 
Lord Neaves’s brief résumé of the 
theory in one of his most famous 
songs: 

‘ An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed 
to gain, 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign ; 
Which nobody can deny.’ 
And better still is Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s version of the same old 
story : 
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‘There was an ape in the days that were 
earlier ; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became cur- 
lier ; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist ; 

Then he was Man, and a Positivist.’ 


‘ Marriage,’ says Selden, ‘is a des- 
perate thing. The frogs in A®sop 
were extreme wise: they had a 
great mind to some water, but they 
would not leap into the well, be- 
cause they could not get out again.’ 
They were quite right. They let 
well alone. And it would have 
been better for a considerable com- 
pany of men and women if they had 
had the discretion to follow such a 
good example. 


Selden has another saying about 
marriage, which strikes me as cha- 
racterised by somewhat less than 
his customary wit and shrewdness. 
He says: ‘Of all the actions ofa 
man’s life, his marriage does least 
concern other people; yet of all 
actions of our life, it is most med- 
dled with by other people.’ But is 
it true that a man’s choice in mar- 
riage concerns no one but himself? 
I am inclined to agree with the 
good lady in JA/iddlemarch, who 
thought that people before marry- 
ing should have some considera- 
tion for their relations. She her- 
self, you may remember, was a case 
in point. She married a poor 
clergyman, and made herself ‘a 
pitiable object’ among her family, 
the De Bracys; ‘obliged to get 
her coals by stratagem, and pray 
to Heaven for her salad oil!’ There 
could be no more striking example 
of the sinfulness of a young lady 
marrying beneath her. 


As Clough is not a ‘popular poet,’ 
in the cant sense of the term, I 
may venture to quote one of the 
best things in his fine poem, Dé/- 
sychus, with a tolerable certainty 
that it is not known to the great 
bulk of my readers. It is an excel- 
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lent summary of the Ten Command- 
ments as regarded and followed in 
the nineteenth century. 
‘ Thou shalt have one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency. 
Swear not at all ; for by thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse, 
At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend. 
Honour thy parents : that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall. 
Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 
Do not adultery commit ; 
Advantage rarely comes of it. 
Thou shalt not steal—an empty feat, 
When it's so lucrative to cheat, 
Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly. 
Thou shalt not covet ; but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.’ 
A few of these lines are, I think, in 


the best spirit of satire. 


‘As no one,’ says Mrs. Steele, ‘is 
abused save to a willing listener, 
the friend who tells you she has 
heard you calumniated must be 
ranked with the calumniators.’ She 
is even worse than they are; for if 
it had not been for her you might 
never have known the unpleasant 
things they said of you. This, at 
any rate, is one of those numerous 
circumstances in which ignorance 
is really bliss. 


Ignorance of the disagreeable is 
always bliss. As Prior says: 
‘ From ignorance our comfort flows ; 
The only wretched are the wise.’ 
We are indeed in the habit of say- 
ing, that if we had known this or 
that, we should have done such a 
thing or some other thing; but on 
reflection it is pretty obvious that, 
in hiding from us future certainties, 
Providence has wisely ordered what 
is best for happiness. 
‘Ifa man might know 
The ill he must undergo, 
And shun it so, 
Then were it good to know. 
But if he undergo it, 
Though he know it, 


What boots him know it ? 
He must undergo it.’ 
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I confess I think this logic is un- 
answerable. 


Hugo de Bohun in Lothair is 
not the only individual whose idea 
of an agreeable person is that of a 
person who agrees with him. Yet, 
after all, zs it so pleasant as one 
thinks to know a man who has no 
capacity for contradiction, who ac- 
cepts your dicta as if uttered by 
the Delphic oracles, and who per- 
mits you to philosophise at your 
own sweet will without the delight- 
ful stimulus of an interruption? A 
factious argumentator is a thing to 
be avoided ; but a person who in- 
variably agrees with me is, in my 
opinion, far from being invariably 
an agreeable person. 


*Parler d’amour, c'est faire 
amour.’ This is another of those 
incontrovertible little maxims which 
one finds so thickly strewn over the 
pages of Balzac. 


Who was it said that ‘all men 
are brothers—Cains and Abels’? 


‘Humility,’ says Selden, ‘is a 
virtue all preach, none practise, and 
yet everybody is content to hear.’ 
‘ Humility,’ says Wendell Holmes, 
‘is the first of all the virtues—for 
other people.’ 


When I said that three weeks 
was a fair span for flirtations, I did 
not remember how powerful an 
authority for the statement I pos- 
sessed in Mr. Thackeray. Yet 
most of us have read those charac- 
teristic lines in which he bids de- 
clare, 


‘ All good fellows whose beards are gray, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 

Ever a month was passed away ? 

The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 

May pray and whisper, and we not list, 

Or look away, and never be missed, 
Ere yet ever a month was gone.’ 


I do not by any means say this 
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ought to be so; but unfortunately, 
it is. 


‘Oh, my Maria!’ ejaculates Ar- 
temus in his amusing lecture at the 
Egyptian Hall; ‘alas, she married 
another. They frequently do.’ Fre- 
quently we are very glad they did. 
Who that has reached a certain age 
cares to contemplate thelady whom, 
but for a happier fate, he might have 
married? Recall the story Berkley 
tells to Flemming in Longfellow’s 
Hyperion. ‘1 was once,’ he says, 
‘as desperately in love as you are 
now. I adored, and was rejected. 
* You are in love with certain attri- 
butes,” said the lady. “Damn your 
attributes, madam,” said I; “I 
know nothing of attributes.” “Sir,” 
said she, with dignity, “ you have 
been drinking.” So we parted. 
She was married afterwards to an- 
other, who knew something about 
attributes, I suppose. I have seen 
her once, and only once. She had 
a babyin a yellowgown. I hatea 
baby in a yellow gown! So do 
many others. Mr. Calverley, in 
one of his delightful pieces, draws 
justsuch another picture in his effort 
to realise the after-life of one he 
loved : 

‘ Has she wedded some gigantic shrimper, 

That sweet mite with whom I loved to 

lay ? 
Is she girt with babes that whine and whim- 


per, 
That bright being that was always gay ? 


Yes, she has at least a dozen wee things ! 
Yes, I see her darning corduroys, 
Scouring floors, and setting out the tea- 
things 
For a howling herd of hungry boys.’ 
Ofcourse there is a pathetic side to 
this, as to every other question ; but, 
for the moment, we will not attempt 
the pathos. Doubtless all things 
are ordered for the best in love, as 
in other matters. 


Young gentlemen who have been 
disappointed in a love afiair should 
remember the admirable saying in 
the French proverb : 
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‘ Let jealous coxcombs bluster, 

And indigaant donkeys bray ; 

The man of sense, when jilted, 

Holds his tongue and goes away.’ 
There are, happily, more women 
than one in the world, though, un- 
der thecircumstances, one is scarce- 
ly inclined to believe it. 


‘Query,’ says Swift, ‘ whether 
churches are not dormitories of the 
living as well as of the dead?” 


It is well to distrust a man who 
displays an unusual acquaintance 
with the ipsissima verba of Scrip- 
ture. For, as Hood says, 

* Man may pious texts repeat, 
_And yet religion have no inward seat. 
*Tis not as plain as the old hill of Howth, 

A man has got his belly full of meat 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth !” 
The illustration is not particularly 
elegant, but it is certainly forcible. 


Nothing propagates a religion so 
effectually as intimidation. ‘Ifa 
prophet is to keep his power,’ says 
Machiavelli in George Eliot's story, 
‘he must be a prophet like Maho- 
met, with an army at his back, that 
when the people’s faith is fainting 
it may be frightened into life again.’ 
Above all, a prophet must believe 
in himself, or it is all over with him. 
We profess to hold the opinion that 
self-confidence is an objectionable 
thing; but unless a man possesses 
it in a very decided degree he will 
never ‘succeed in life.’ And if he 
does not do that, poor man, I need 
scarcely say that he has lived in 
vain. 


Somebody has said that heaven 
is the paradise of those who failed 
on earth. I hope so. Successful 
men are not such charming people 
in the present world that one need 
be anxious to meet them in the 
world to come. 


I do not complain, however, of 
the selfishness of successful people. 
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Everybody is selfish, more or less 
—and generally more. I believe, 
with Clough, that 
‘On the whole we are meant to look after 
ourselves, It is certain 
Each has to eat for himself, digest for him- 
self, and in general 
Care for his own dear life, and see to his 
own preservation Po 
Nature’sintention, in most things uncertain, 
in this is decisive, 
If, on occasion, we appear to doa 
generous action, it is less because 
we believe in generosity fer se than 
because it gives us a sensation of 
self-satisfaction. 


At first sight, this does not seem 
a bad ideal : 
‘ Exquisite wines and comestibles, 

From ‘Tod-Heatiey and Fortnum and Ma- 

son ; 

Smoking-room, billiard and chess tables ; 

Bath in a vast marble basin ; 

Luminous books (not voluminous) 

To read under beech-trees cacuminous ; 

One friend who is fond of a distich, 

And doesn't get too syllogistic ; 

A valet who knows the complete art 

Of service ; a maiden, his sweetheart ; 

Give me these in a rural pavilion, 

And I'll envy no Rothschild his miliion.’ 
Unhappily, the joke about the 
books is not original; it is as old 
as Sheridan. And I don’t think 
the maiden should be the va/et's 
sweetheart. Otherwise, the thing 
may pass; though if one had the 
maiden, methinks there would be 
no necessity for the friend. 


‘There are two kinds of young 
ladies,’ says Mr. Oliphant, in Pcca- 
dilly ;* the wholly worldly and the 
worldly holy.’ I hope there are 
others ; but if not, 1 give my vote 
for the former. 


There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil—evenin prize-fighting : 


‘ It causes two blackguards to fight one 
another.’ 


‘College,’ says Bartle Massey, 
in Adam Bede, ‘mostly makes 
people like bladders—just good 
enough for nothing but to hold the 
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stuff as is poured into them.’ Sure- 
ly this is a state of existence not to 
be despised, if the ‘ stuff’ is poured 
in judiciously? Few,on the other 
hand, will deny the assertion that 
the ‘ British youth of the present 
day, hot from the university, are 
very often prigs.’ ‘ Prig,’ as Mr. 
Oliphant makes one of his charac- 
ters afterwards explain, ‘is old 
English for a person of refined 
culture.’ 


As Clough sings : 
‘They may talk as they please about what 
they call pelf, 
And how one ought never to think of one- 
self ; 
How pleasures of thought surpass eating 
and drinking — 
My pleasure of thought is the pleasure of 
thinking 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigho! 
How pleasant it is to have money !’ 


‘Be wiser than other people if 
you can,’ says Chesterfield ; ‘ but 
do not tell them so.’ Well, no; 
but then the difficulty in most cases 
is to dewiser. As regards wisdom, 
I am afraid we are all of us very 
much upon the same dead level, 
though those of us who have the 
most assurance do endeavour to 
impose upon our modest brethren. 


‘ Insolence,’ says Mr. Dallas, ‘is 
a charming quality, when, like 
mercy, it is not strained.’ But I 
rather doubt it. Parodying a 
famous and familiar line, I should 
prefer to say that 
‘ A little impudence is a dangerous thing ;’ 
and that impertinence, to be suc- 
cessful, should be gigantic. 


I have no patience with those 
discontented grumblers who are for 
ever sighing for the ‘good old days; 
‘When nymphs had bluer eyes than hose, 

When England measured men by blows, 

And measured time by candles.’ 

Let us have blue eyes by all means, 
and @ bas les Précieuses. But ifit 
come to a question of mere blows 
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and candles, most people would 
confess to a preference for peace 
and gas. 


‘We are apt to be kinder to the 
brutes that love us than to the 
women that love us. Is it,’ says 
George Eliot, ‘ because the brutes 
are dumb?” Well, partly. Affec- 
tionateness, it must be owned, is 
rather a fatiguing thing to its un- 
happy objects, and when expressed 
in words is even still more aggravat- 
ing to the careless soul. Now, bad 
as they are, the lower animals don’t 
talk, If they did, it is possible they 
might make themselves particularly 
disagreeable to the ‘ upper orders.’ 


‘I am saddest when I sing,’ says 
Artemus; ‘so are those who hear 
me. They are sadder even than I 
am.’ Mutatis mutandis, this might 
be the confession of many of our 
vocal amateurs. 


Mr. Austin has some trenchant 
lines about the 
*‘ Unmarketable maidens of the mart, 
Who, plumpness gone, fine delicacy feint, 
And hide their sins in piety and paint.’ 
There is a clever passage in his 
Season also about the girl of the 
period, of whom we used to hear 
so much, and of whom we now 
hear, happily, so very little : 
‘A pretty creature, 
Of dainty style and inexpressive feature ; 
Who carefully reserves her stock opinions 
For length of petticoat and size of chignons ; 
In whom no tragic impulse ever rankles, 
Who always says her prayers and shows her 
ankles.’ 
Surely, so far as the last two lines 
are concerned, the satirist draws 
rathera pleasing picture than other- 
wise? Tragic impulses are objec- 
tionable at all times, and what can 
be more commendable than saying 
prayers? Mrs. Malaprop tells us 
that thought does not become a 
young woman, and in these days 
of lady-medicals and women’s- 
rights, we ought to be thankful that 
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the girl of the period reserves her 
stock opinions for subjects on 
which she is so qualified to decide, 
as chignons and petticoats. 


It is wonderful what can be done 
by a prince in the way of setting 
the fashion. Even 

‘ A clod—a piece of orange-peel— 
An end of a cigar— 
Once trod on by a princely heel, 
How beautiful they are!’ 
Who shall say that, when a prince 
can do so much by the mere force 
of his example, he is fulfilling his 
destiny when, like ‘Thackeray’s 
George IV., he exhibits some skill 
incutting-out coats, and, like George 
I., extends an enlightened patron- 
age to bad oysters ? 


‘If,’ says Careless, in Congreve’s 
Double-Dealer, ‘2% man must en- 
dure a noise of words without 
sense, I think the women have 
more musical voices, and become 
the nonsense better.’ 


In another of Congreve’s plays, 
there is a suggestive dialogue be- 
tween Tattle and Miss Prue on 
the fertile subject of love-making. 
He says, ‘D'ye think ye can love 
me?’ She says, ‘Yes.’ ‘ Pooh! 
Pox! he replies ; ‘you must not 
say Yes already; I sha’n’t care a 
farthing for you then in a twink- 
ling.” ‘What must I say, then?’ 
‘Why, you must say No, or You 
believe not, or You can’t tell.’ 
‘Why, must I lie then?’ ‘ Yes, if 
you would be well bred; all well- 
bred people lie. Besides, you are 
a woman; you must never speak 
what you think; your words must 
contradict your thoughts, but your 
actions may contradict your words. 
So when I ask you if you can love 
me, you must say No, but you 
must love me too. IfI tell you 
you are handsome, you must deny 
it, and say I flatter you. But you 
must think yourself more charming 
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than I speak you, and like me 
for the beauty which I say you 
have, as much asif I had it myself. 
If I ask you to kiss me, you must 
be angry, but you must not refuse 
me.’ This is terribly cynical, no 
doubt, like all the conversation in 
these not very reputable old come- 
dies. But ifwe are not to be cyni- 
cal sometimes, I am afraid we shall 
never be permitted to tell the 
truth. 


‘I believe everything,’ says Lucy 
Forrester, in Shirley Brooks’s bril- 
liant and interesting novel Asfen 
Court, ‘It saves one such a world 
of bore from intelligent people who 
are anxious to explain things you 
doubt about.” Most people would 
be disposed to sympathise with 
this sentiment. There is no greater 
nuisance in society than the indi- 
vidual who has a passion for im- 
parting information to those who 
are perfectly happy in their perfect 
ignorance. 


Every great poet must have been 
an amateur once ; and therefore, I 
suppose, it would be unsafe to pass 
an Act of Parliament forbidding 
young people to write verses, lest 
by chance we should by this means 
put the finishing touch to some 
mute inglorious Milton. Other- 
wise, my advice to a poetic friend 
would be the same as Mr. Locker’s : 
‘ Dear poet, do not rhyme at all! 

But if you must, don’t tell your neigh- 

bours ; 
Or five or six, who cannot scrawl, 
Will dub you donkey for your labours, 
The epithet may seem unjust, 

To you or any verse-begetter ; 

Oh, must we own—I fear we must— 

That nine in ten deserve no better.’ 


It is not, however, so much the 
writing verses as the printing them 
that is objectionable. As Selden 
says of a lord, so may it be said 
of any private gentleman: ‘’Tis 
ridiculous to print verses ; ’tis well 
enough to make them to please 











himself, but to make them public 
is foolish. Ifa man in his private 
chamber twists his bandstrings, or 
plays with a rush to please himself, 
tis well enough ; but if he should 
go into Fleet-street, and sit upon 
a stall, and twist a band-string, or 
play with a rush, then all the 
boys in the street would laugh at 
him.’ 


Here is an epigram about King 
James I. which I have not seen 
quoted : 

‘At Christ Church Marriage, done before 
the King, 

Lest that those mates should want an of- 
fering, 

The King himself did offer—what, I pray? 

He offered once or twice—to go away.’ 


More persons than the man in 
Molitre’s play have preferred ‘a 
convenient vice to a fatiguing 
virtue.’ 


Love has been happily defined 
as an egotism @ deux. 


‘La curiosité,’ says Pascal,‘ n’est 
que la vanité. Le plus souvent 
on ne veut savoir que pour en 
parler. On ne voyagerait pas sur 
la mer pour ne jamais en rien dire 
et pour le seul plaisir de voir, sans 
espérance de s’en entretenir jamais 
avec personne.’ As Lord Neaves 
has said to very much the same 
effect, though in less stately lan- 
guage : 

‘To have a thing is little, if you're not al- 
lowed to show it; 
And to know a thing is nothing, unless 
others know you know it.’ 
The idea, however, is older than 
either Pascal or—I was going to 
say—Lord Neaves. 


The attentive observer will be 
continually lighting upon proofs of 
my theory, which was Rochefou- 
cauld’s before me, that everything 
we do or say is founded on our 
love of self. Thus, take Hobbes’ 
_ famous sentence: ‘Grief for the 

calamity of another is pity, and 
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ariseth from the imagination that 
a like calamity may befall himself.’ 
Or, to take a more modern instance, 
the authoress of Margaret Percival 
says: ‘We are all of us liable to 
this error of imagining that we are 
grieved at a fault, when we are 
only grieved at having done some- 
thing to lower ourselves in our own 
estimation.’ In these, as in every 
case, our first consideration is for 
our Own sweet selves. 


Sir Arthur Helps says: ‘Our 
power of judicious statement en- 
ables us to bear up against any 
hostile treatment, and is, I believe, 
the great comfort of our lives.’ If 
by the power of judicious statement 
Sir Arthur means our capability for 
evading truth, nothing could be 
more accurate than this sentence. 


We should take our friends as 
we take our medicine, in small 
doses ; for nothing is more certain 
than that familiarity is fatal to es- 
teem. As Hazlitt says: ‘If weare 
long absent from our friends, we 
forget them; if we are constantly 
with them, we despise them.’ 


It is said that when the little 
Sunday scholar was asked what he 
understood by his baptism, he laid 
his hand upon the pit of hisstomach, 
and said that ‘iat was his baptism. 
But with some of us it is even more 
than that. With some of us it is 
obviously all our religion. 


The style of repartee which may 
be described as that of the sledge- 
hammer has always been very 
popular in England, and seems con- 
genial to the English character. 
Thus Mrs. Poyser says: ‘I’m not 
denyin’ the women are foolish ; 
God Almighty made ’em to watch 
the men. They order these 
matters more delicately, and not 
I think less effectively, in France 
and elsewhere, where the rapier is 
more in fashion than the bludgeon. 
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‘There can be no doubt that, as 
somebody has said, constancy is 
one of the chief vices of women ; 
but it is absurd to say that matri- 
mony is the only thing that cures 
them of it. Not even matrimony 
has the least effect upon them, if 
we may judge from the exhilarating 
pages of our police reports. Ifa 
man is brought up before a judge 
for brutal treatment towards an 
innocent wife, the wife is the first 
person to beg for his pardon, and 
to swear that there never was such 
a good husband as he is on the 
face of the earth. Like the woman 
in Molitre, she turns round upon 
the assailants of the injured hero, 
and wishes to be informed why her 
husband should not beat her if she 
likes. Of course, if she likes, 
there seems no more to be said ; 
but it isa pity that the sex,as a 
sex, has not a little more spirit, 
and a little less of the dog-like 
fidelity, which is scarcely so beau- 
tiful a trait in their disposition as it 
is sometimes regarded. 


There is a new version of an 
ancient rhyme which strikes me as 
being a great improvement on its 
predecessor. It runs: 

‘It is good to be merry and wise ; 

It is good to be honest and true ; 

And before you are off with the old love, 

It is best to be on with the new.’ 

The new love will be quite ready 
to believe that she was the first 
possessor of your affections. She 
will be very inquisitive about your 
past experiences ; but she will not 
believe that you were serious with 
‘those other girls.’ They were only 
so many stepping-stones upon your 
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way to this last magnificent apo- 
theosis, which, with skilful man- 
agement, you may prolong until the 
time when you are no longer suscep- 
tible to the tender passion, or have 
permitted yourself to be surprised 
into an offer of marriage. 


There is no hope nowadays for 
the unwary lover. What was true 
in Byron’s time is still more true 
in this : 

‘ Talk six times to the same single lady, 
And you may get the wedding dresses 
ready.’ 
A kiss is becoming nearly equi- 
valent to the marriage ceremony. 


Fag, in the 2iva/s, says that the 
number of those who undergo the 
fatigue of judging for themselves 
is very small indeed. And so it is, 
and so it should be, or pray what 
would become of the penny papers 
and the other great ‘organs of public 
opinion’? Has it entered into the 
mind of a City man to conceive 
that the Zimes might, even in the 
most insignificant detail, be wrong? 
Would any one but the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette dare to pick 
a hole in the eloquence of the .Dai/y 
Telegraph? I should hope not, 
sincerely. Nothing can exceed the 
beautiful fidelity with which the 
public reposes its confidence in its 
periodical instructors. As George 
Eliot says: ‘What believer sees a 
disturbing omission or infelicity ? 
The text, whether of prophet’— 
that is, the Zimes— ‘ or of poet’— 
that is, the Dat/y Telegraph— ex- 
pands for whatever we can put into 
it, and even bad grammar is sub- 
lime.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRUCK TO THE HEART. 
ANNIE VALENTINE might be said 
to know the affairs of the real 
world somewhat as a blind man 
knows them, through the eyes of 
others. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say that she knew them as 
the Disinherited Knight laid up in 
his tower, or the wounded hero in 
Goethe’s play, knew of the fight 
which neither might join, through 
the description given by one who 
could follow the movements., For 
years she had not gone into Lon- 
don except upon the rarest occa- 
sions, and she relied for her know- 
ledge of everything and everybody 
upon Valentine’s reports. She 
had still little else to rely upon, 
for although both her boys were 
now pupils in one of the junior 
classes of University College school, 
they brought her little else from 
the great world, as contributions to 
her store of knowledge, than ac- 
counts of quarrels in the play- 
ground and the unreasoning ex- 
pectations of teachers, who went 
on as if boys could always be high 
up in their class and make no mis- 
takes. But studying people through 
Valentine, she often found that she 
had to translate his impressions 
into facts by some process of her 
own more or less haphazard. Thus 
she had long ago read Rochford 
for herself through Valentine’s in- 
terpretation, and read him rightly. 
But for some time back it was 
almost impossible to get Valentine 
to speak of the Rochfords at all. 
The evening after the night just 
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described, Valentine came rather 
late to his sister’s house. He went 
through all the usual programme of 
helping the boys with their lessons, 
and playing and singing for the girl ; 
but Annie could see that his mind 
was constantly wandering from the 
duties to which he was always so 
faithful. When the children were 
gone she observed that his face 
relaxed as that of one who had 
been playing a difficult part which 
is now done. 

* You are tired, Roche ; the boys 
fatigue you,’ she said. 
‘ Fatigue, Annie ? 
it. They are a relief.’ 

‘Then why do you seem so much 
preoccupied—is that the word ?— 
oppressed by something ?” 

‘ Mistress Annie Valentine, can 
you offer any suggestion as to the 
best means by which occupation, 
fame, and fortune could be obtain- 
ed within a short time by an un- 
occupied gentleman of limited in- 
telligence and indolent habits, who 
has been brought up to do no- 
thing ? 

‘But, Roche, you can do ever 
so many things—you can do every- 
thing, I think.’ 

‘ How very like a woman ! How 
exactly like a woman! Always 
with a particular person in her 
mind’s eye! I only suggest that 
there is somebody who wants some- 
thing, and she at once leaps to the 
conclusion that it must be her 
own brother-in-law, even though in 
the same breath she insists that 
the description is entirely unlike 
him !’ 

* Because of course I know it is 
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yourself you speak of—you always 
disparage yourself.’ 

‘ Well, Mistress Annie, admitting 
for the sake of argument that I am 
the man, can you suggest the ca- 
reer ?” 

‘I think you could succeed in 
anything, Roche, if you only gave 
your mind to it.’ 

‘General recommendations, my 
dear, are like general invitations. 
Be a little more precise, Annie. 
How about the Church ?” 

‘Oh, nonsense ; please to talk 
sense. Something has happened, 
Roche. Won’t you tell me what 
it is—without keeping me in sus- 
pense ?” 

‘Something is always happen- 
ing, dear. Nature never falls 
asleep. She is always up to some- 
thing or other. Compared with her, 
the little busy bee is—’ 

‘ Something unpleasant has hap- 
pened, Roche, and you are only 
trying to talk it out of your mind. 
May I not know? Is it anything 
that talking over would do any 
good to ?” 

‘I don’t know, Annie. Not 
much, I fancy ; and yet the whole 
affair isn’t much either. It must 
have happened some time or other. 
Better now than later, perhaps.’ 

‘Oh, then I know,’ said Annie 
quietly; ‘it’s about Mr. Roch- 
ford.’ 

Valentine nodded. 

‘You have had words—a quar- 
rel?” 

‘Sort of quarrel. I brought it 
on—purposely—and I’m not going 
there any more. That's all.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, I am not a bit 
sorry for that ! 

‘No? Perhaps I shouldn't be, 
another time or another way. But 
now I feel very like Harry Hotspur 
—I could divide myself and go to 
buffets, Annie. You remember the 
prudent puppy who walked: down- 
stairs to prevent his being kicked 
down? Well, Annie, your brother- 
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in-law was less discreet. 
you have my story.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Annie, with 
glowing cheeks, ‘that can’t be. 
It’s impossible. He couldn’t 

‘Who couldn't, Annie ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Rochford.’ 

‘I never said he did anything, 
dear.’ 

‘Oh, didn’t you say—didn’t you 
compare yourself—I don’t under- 
stand— Why, Roche, you didn’t 
surely quarrel with her ? 

‘No, Annie, I didn’t quarrel 
with her.’ 

‘ But tell me all about it ; don’t 
have me guessing and trying to ex- 
tract things in this way. Do speak 
to me, Roche. Did she quarrel 
with you ?” 

‘Mrs. Rochford, Annie, told me, 
or asked mé, not to go there any 
more.’ 

‘Oh, the ungrateful— 

‘Hush, hush, my good Annie,’ 
said Roche, putting his hand upon 
her lips—‘ none of that, my dear. 
7 don’t blame her. I can’t blame 
her. It is horrible for her to have 
any eyes watching her trials— 
which are pretty hard, I can tell 
you—or rather I can’t, and won't, 
and couldn’t tell you, for I’m not 
a woman, to explain or do justice 
to them. No, I don’t blame her. 
She never liked me, and she thinks 
I have always sided with her hus- 
band. So I did at first—and lately, 
for a particular reason—and—and 
—for—for her sake, God knows ! 
I rather seemed to be very friendly 
with people she doesn’t like.’ 

‘Still she ought tohave known—’ 

He shook his head. 

‘She has had many things to 
think of; she has a hard life of 
it, and she has done her best to 
make a brave fight of it and 
keep up a smiling face. I've 
watched her, Annie; she’s very 
young, and she’s a fine creature, 
and she deserves a better fate.’ 

‘It is like you, Roche, to defend 
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her and praise her, when she was 
so unjust to you,’ said Annie, still 
with a certain glow of indignation 
about her. ‘ Will you tell me all 
about it now, as you have said so 
much ?” 

They were sitting one on each 
side of Mrs. Valentine's little work- 
table, on which was her basket with 
her threads, and needles, and 
scissors, and scraps of trimming, 
and bits of silk and muslin, and 
tiny stockings, and what not. 
Annie always busied herself with 
some work while she talked to her 
brother-in-law in these their sittings 
of the night. Roche, who could 
seldom keep from action of some 
sort, was Opening and shutting a 
pair of her scissors, and occa- 
sionally contemplating the fire, 
even as he talked, through its 
handle as through eyeglasses. 

He told her in a few words, say- 
ing hardly anything about Sinda, 
but merely conveying to Annie 
that he had probably seemed too 
friendly to some of Rochford’s 
partisans, who were little friendly 
to Linley. Annie listened in won- 
der. She knew that, however 
Roche might condense or sup- 
press, he would keep back nothing 
which affected the fairness and the 
truth of his story; and yet she felt 
certain that there was something 
in all this which remained to be 
known. 

‘It is all very strange,’ she said, 
when he had finished. ‘I can’t 
understand it, Roche. I liked her 
so much ; and she was so sweet- 
tempered and thoughtful of every 
one, and so considerate. I never 
met any one—any woman at all 
events—who seemed so unselfish. 
Roche, she must have had some 
right motive for this.’ 

‘I never doubted it, Annie. 
It’s clear enough, I think. You 
wouldn’t like, dear, if you were in 
her place, to have people present 
when such slights were offered to 
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you. No woman would, I suppose 
—and what can a woman do ?” 

‘ Perhaps she will come here and 
tell me, but I suppose that isn’t 
likely. The children will miss her, 
and so shall I. Do you know, 
Roche, she never forgot one of 
their birthdays—she always sent 
some present, and some pretty little 
poem ?” 

‘ Even this last time ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; she was always the 
kindest. Look, Roche,’ and Annie 
searched for a moment in her 
work-basket, ‘there’s one of her 
gloves. She forgot it the last day 
she was here, and I meant to give 
it to her when she came next; but 
now I think—Oh!’ 

Her words were cut short and 
her exclamation broke forth be- 
cause of a sudden movement made 
by Valentine. When she held up 
the little glove he stretched out 
his hand with an eager grasping 
gesture, as if he would clutch it; 
and then meeting his sister-in-law’s 
surprised and startled look, he let 
the hand fall heavily on the table, 
and the blood rushed to his face, 
and a great groan, that was almost 
like a sob, broke from his lips. 

*‘O Roche,’ exclaimed his sis- 
ter, with affrighted face, ‘what is 
this ?” 

‘Hush, Annie,’ he said, stand- 
ing up and speaking in a low and 
stammering voice at first—‘ not a 
word of this, for God’s sake! It’s 
nothing—it’s nothing at all! Don’t 
talk of it; don’t think of it! I tell 
you, Annie, if you care about me, 
you mustn’t even think of it !’ 

‘I might have thought of it 
before! O Roche, this is terri- 
ble!’ 

‘What is terrible?’ he asked, in 
a tone that for him was almost 
harsh and angry. ‘ What do you 
know?—you know nothing! There 
is nothing to know—for any 
one.’ 

‘ What does it matter about me, 
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dear, or what I know? If only no- 
body else— 

‘Who else could know? I have 
made a fool of myself, I suppose, 
before you—because I am in the 
habit of letting everything out 4ere ; 
and I forgot forthe moment. Do 
you think any other human being 
shall ever have a chance of know- 
ing—what you know? I suppose 
you do know it now. She doesn’t 
like me now—she never did; she 
would despise me if she knew 
that? 

‘Roche, this is a great mis- 
fortune,’ his sister-in-law said, and 
she rose and went towards him, and 
put her hand tenderly upon his 
shoulder. ‘I never thought of 
this.’ 

‘It’s a great misfortune, true 
enough, but it might have been 
worse ; for I am never going near 
that place any more, and I sha’n’t 
see her again—and she'll never 
know. I had made up my mind 
not to go there any more. I only 
wish I had broken off long ago, 
and not waited to be told. No, I 
don’t though, for the memory of 
the night when I was driven from 
the place may give me some pride 
and strength. No, I’m glad it 
happened so !—and perhaps I have 
done some good for her too,’ he 
added sadly. 

‘I don’t like to ask you any 
questions, Roche—it seems so like 
a sin even to talk about it—’ 

‘ And so it does,’ he exclaimed 
vehemently. ‘It does seem like a 
sin—and a shame! What right 
have I to talk of her? what right 
have I to mention her name or 
think of her?’ 

* But still,’ Annie went on—and 
she touched his shoulder once or 
twice with her hand as if she would 
soothe away his vehemence-—‘ I 
should like to know how this began 
or how long—’ 

‘I don’t know, Annie; I don’t 
know, dear. I can’t tell. I saw 
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her so sweet and pure and generous 
—and not understood nor cared 
about, and bearing everything ; 
and she is so young and bright, 
and ought to be so happy! I think 
I didn’t like her at first—at least I 
think so—and when I supposed 
that she was full of levity and 
didn’t really care how things went, 
I tried to dislike her still. But 
now I know her, and I’d go into a 
bath, like Seneca, or whoever it 
was, and give out all the blood in 
my veins to do her good; and I 
can’t do her any good.’ 

‘ The only good you can do her, 
Roche, or yourself, is never to see 
her again,’ said Annie earnestly. 

‘I don’t mean to see her again. 
I know she doesn’t like me. _ I 
don’t want to see heranymore. I 
hate to see her suffering —and 
among these confounded people. 
O my good God! I only wish I never 
had seen her! I was happy until 
I saw her. Annie, I must say it 
once to relieve my mind: I love 
her—I love her—I love her! I 
could kiss the ground her feet have 
trodden! I would give ten years 
of my life if I might only have 
that glove! No, Annie dear— 
you needn’t look alarmed. I’m 
not going to take it. There—I’m 
quieter now, dear, and I sha’n’t 
make a raving idiot of myself any 
more—I mean in the sight of any 
one.’ 

* You will get over this, my dear 
Roche—my dear, dear brother— 
you who have always been so un- 
selfish and so good. Oh, believe 
me, you will get over all this and 
be happy—quite happy, some 
day.’ 

‘No, Annie dear. I’ve got my 
death wound—I’m struck to the 
heart! Oh, I’m not talking mere 
extravagance now. I know that 
I shall look the same as before, 
and live out my time, and eat din- 
ners, and drink beer, and smoke 
cigars, and die of old age as likely 
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as not; butI shall carry this to my 
grave. There, we’ve had enough 
of this rubbish. I’m no worse off 
than lots of better fellows. Let’s 
drop the subject, Annie, and never 
say a word about it again. You sur- 
prised me into all this confession, 
Mrs. Annie, and I’m not sorry per- 
haps, for I feel relieved somehow ; 
but no more confessions, dear, and 
no more sentiment. Forget it all, 
Annie, or pretend to yourself that 
you have forgotten it ; and if you 
do pray for people, pray for me.’ 

‘Shall I not pray for you? Ah, 
yes—every night and morning, my 
dear, dear brother—my more than 
brother! Was it for this that you 
gave up all your life to us and 
lived without love ? and now is this 
the reward ?’ 

She went up to him and kissed 
him on the forehead as he bent 
towards her, and he pressed her 
hand in silence. After a moment 
he said more cheerily : 

‘I’m not so badly off as many 
fellows, Annie, after all—I have 
you. 

‘Yes, Roche,’ sheanswered ; ‘and 
there is other love of woman besides 
the one kind, dear; and you can 
always turn to your sister’s love and 
find it waiting and faithful.’ 

A cry was heard up-stairs—a 
mere little passing wail from the 
sleep of little Annie. But it gave 
Mrs. Valentine an excuse for leav- 
ing the room, and thus concealing 
her tears. 

‘1 hear little Annie—I must look 
after my baby, Roche, for a mo- 
ment ;’ and she hurried away. 

She did not return so soon as 
she had expected. Coming softly 
down the stairs, that no creaking 
of boards might waken little Annie 
again, Mrs. Valentine was at her 
own pariour door before her bro- 
ther-in-law knew of her presence. 
He was seated in the same chair 
as before, but his head was lying 
on one arm that lay outstretched 


upon the table. Annie could only 
see his hair and the hand of the 
arm on which his head was resting. 
His face was wholly hidden. But 
the attitude and the hand told a 
whole story of passion and despair. 
The utter abandonment of all re- 
serve, the strong man believing 
himself unseen and giving himself 
up wholly to his emotion, terrified 
her. The hand, clenched, rigid, 
and clutching, might have stood 
for a symbol of man’s despair. 

Annie would not have him know 
that she had looked upon his pro- 
stration. She softly drew back, un- 
perceived. In another moment she 
came down the stairs with a rustle 
and a noise. 

Valentine was standing before 
the fireplace, and his face was made 
up into a cheery expression. 

‘ Mistress Annie,’ he said in his 
familiar style of emphatic disquisi- 
tion, ‘I used to believe once that 
nothing could possibly be so in- 
teresting to a man as his own life, 
if he would only have the sense to 
look at it as a pageant, or a play, 
or a procession, without allowing 
himself any personal concern in it 
—you understand? ‘Think of the 
seven ages of man, you know—all 
the wonderful changes one could 
see and study in oneself—all the 
odd changes of feeling and tem- 
perament and opinion and the rest 
of it—that nobody ever can know 
in anybody else.’ 

‘Yes, Roche.’ 

‘ Think of watching yourself grow- 
ing old, for instance, and not caring 
about the things you did care about; 
and seeing emotion slowly boil it- 
self away like your kettle, Annie, 
when it’s been forgotten on the 
fire—as will happen sometimes 
and seeing all the deep lights in 
one’s sky going out, and then watch- 
ing the quiet lamps lit up, and so 
on—you understand? Wouldn't 
that be a charming study? I used 
to think so.’ 
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‘And don’t you think so now?” 
Annie asked gently, anxious to hu- 
mour his mood, whatever it might 
be. 

‘It’s an awful waste of time, An- 
nie—it’s like opium-eating; and 
then the performance lasts so long! 
And sometimes one gets too much 
interested—as I remember poor 
Arthur and myself long ago watch- 
ing for faces in the fire, and I lean- 
ed over too far, and fell on the bars 
ofthe grate and got smartly burnt! 
It’s so sometimes in the other study. 
You lose the philosophic calmness 
some time or other, and you over- 
balance yourself, and fall and get 
burnt. But it’s a remarkably fine 
thing to do, Annie, if you can only 
do it. Good-night, dear— I’m for 
town.’ 

Annie went to the gate with him, 
and looked after him as he strode 
along the lane. Suddenly he turn- 
ed back and came up to her. 

‘I say, Annie, I haven’t told you 
any of my plans after all.’ 

‘Your plans, Roche ?” 

‘Yes, Annie. Turning to, you 
know, for good hard work. It’s 
about time to begin, isn’t it? I 
must work, to keep myself from 
thinking. I'll tell you all when I 
come next. Like a dear, best of 
sisters, try not to think even for a 
moment over this wretched dis- 
covery I have made—or you have 
made—and if ever you should see 
her, don’t say a word of me! Your 
very accent might betray me. 
There—that’s what I really came 
back to say-—and now it’s said— 
and so good-night.’ 

Annie spent a distressed night 
of it. She was loth to believe that 
Linley could have acted with cruel- 
ty or ungratefulness, and a strong 
‘fear possessed her that Roche Val- 
entine must unconsciously have let 
out some evidence of his sad se- 
cret. She only mourned all the 
more for the true brother of her 
soul and of her life, so worthy of 
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purest love and so cruelly doomed 
to perpetual renunciation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ESCAPADES. 


Mr. TUXHAM strode along the 
road that led to Dripdeanham 
House one morning two or three 
days after the scenes just described. 
He seemed excited and even elated. 
He flourished his stick as he went 
along, and chuckled and talked to 
himself. Sea, sky, trees, shrubs, 
and fellow creatures were passed 
without the slightest notice. Any 
observer worth his salt must have 
seen that the good man had some 
piece of news which he was burst- 
ing to communicate, and in which 
he dreaded to be forestalled. 

Mr. Tuxham did not usually 
visit the Rochfords of late. No- 
body knew but he how often he 
had gone as far as the gate, think- 
ing of entering, and had failed there 
and turned back again. This time, 
however, he did not halt. Some 
overmastering impulse drove him 
on 


‘Is Mr. Rochford up yet?’ he 
asked of the gardener as he passed 
through, and he did not wait for an 


answer. Before the man, slow and 
a little rheumatic, as most country 
gardeners are, had straightened 
himself up preparatory to a delib- 
erate reply, Mr. Tuxham had given 
a sort of contemptuous puff and 
passed on. 

Rochford and Linley were both 
in the breakfast-room when Mr. 
Tuxham entered—the familiarroom 
in which Tuxham saw Linley for 
the first time. Any one less busy 
with news of his own must have 
seen now that something unusual 
was the matter. Rochford looked 
excited ; Linley seemed much dis- 
tressed. 

‘ Didn’t expect to see me so ear- 
ly in the morning, madam?’ Mr. 
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Tuxham began. ‘Before breakfast 
—positively.’ 

* Will you join us, Mr. Tuxham?’ 
Linley asked, with an effort to ap- 
peat at ease and a sudden slight 
glance of appeal at her husband, 
an instinctive renewal of the old 
look of consultation with which at 
one time she was wont to seek his 
eyes whenever doubt arose. Now 
the look meant to ask, ‘ Must we 
tell him?’ Bui Rochford kept his 
eyes steadily away from hers, and 
had only saluted ‘Tuxham in a very 
perfunctory manner. 

‘I have news for you both,’ said 
Mr. Tuxham, scarcely pausing to 
wave away with his hand the offer 
of breakfast. ‘Such news! You 
never could guess it! The most 
absurd, the most amusing, the most 
delightful !" 

‘Why, Mr. Tuxham,’ said Lin- 
ley, with a resolute smile, ‘ this is 
something like Mdme. de Sévigné 
when she is going to announce 
Lauzun’s matriage—isn’t it Lau- 
zun’s ?—with the princess. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

‘Don’t remember, I’m sure, my 
dear, but I shouldn’t wonder. It’s 
just the same thing—this is the 
marriage of a Lauzun and a prin- 
cess too.’ 

‘A princess?’ asked Linley, with 
sudden eagerness, thinking of Sinda 
and the title which Mr. Tuxham so 
often bestowed upon her as a nick- 
name. Even Rochford now seemed 
interested. 

* But not your princess, my dear 
—oh, no. In this case, indeed, it 
is rather a prince. Rochford, I 
pity you. One who was so near 
winning you, to come down so far! 
Where’s Valentine? All round his 
hat he ought to wear the green 
willow!’ 

‘Do please tell us what it is, Mr. 
Tuxham.’ 

‘Take us with you, Tuxham,’ 
said Rochford, trying to seem at 
his ease. 
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‘ It’s a marriage, then—an elope- 
ment! Regular old romantic sort 
of thing! Whodo you think have 
run away and got married ?” 

‘Oh, it can’t be! Linley ex- 
claimed, gue$sing rightly, and re- 
luctant to believe. 

‘Oh, but it can be—and it is,’ 
Mr. Tuxham answered, knowing 
now that she knew. 

‘In Heaven's name,’ said Roch- 
ford pettishly, ‘tell us all about it 
plainly if it is worth our knowing. 
Who have run away, and who are 
married, and what is it all about ?’ 

‘Only your old favourite and 
madam’s new protégé— Miss Cour- 
celles and the great little secretary 
of the great Mr. Platt.’ 

* But is this true ?—are you sure?’ 
Linley asked. 

‘I never say things, ma’am, that 
are not true, and that I am not 
sure of. I've just been to Platt’s— 


called in to see him about some 
poor dirty unfortunates who begged 


me to intercede for them that their 
old familiar den mightn’t be pulled 
down about their ears and turned 
into a clean, Christian, and com- 
fortless house, and I heard it all. 
Uncommonly well planned, too. 
Day before yesterday, Cynthiar, as 
Mrs. Platt calls her, went on a visit 
to the old bishop, she said. Same 
day Prince Marzell had business in 
London, he said. No suspicion of 
anything until this morning, when a 
letter comes announcing that they 
have been married and are going 
off—where, they decline to say 
as yet—until they can hope for 
peace and pardon.’ And Tuxham 
chuckled. 

‘I wonder you can laugh at it, 
Mr. Tuxham,’ said Linley warmly. 
‘I do hope they have not done a 
rash thing, both of them. Oh, I 
hope they will be happy, and not 
grow tired of each other, and be 
sorry. I feel almost like an ac- 
complice, for I couldn't help sus- 
pecting that something of the kind 
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was going on ; but I didn’t like to 
speak.’ 

‘Why should you speak, ma- 
dam? Why should you spoil 
sport? I think they are admirably 
suited—born for eaclr other in fact. 
He’s the most impudent humbug I 
ever met, and she—well, I think 
she’s just the woman fit to be an 
impudent humbug’s wife, and never 
to find him out. It would have 
been a great pity to spoil two 
houses with them.’ 

‘I think theyare very well suited,’ 
Rochford said coldly. ‘I don’t see 
anything to laugh at. I knew very 
well that Marzell wished to marry 
Cynthia Courcelles, and of course I 
knew that her mother would not 
hear of it. I wish they had waited 
a little, until Marzell’s prospects 
grew more certain, and then I think 
every difficulty could have been 
overcome. I often told him so. 
I wish they hadn’t done this run- 
ning away ; but otherwise I am not 
sorry.’ 

‘Who’s supposed to be sorry? 
Tuxham asked. ‘ I’m not—I don’t 
see anything to be sorry about— 
except, perhaps, that my news isn’t 
quite as fresh as I expected it to 
be, and that you all appear to have 
been in the secret somehow. Very 
good ; you who knew all about it, 
and think it such a fine thing, had 
better go over and see if you can’t 
console the bereaved mother, who 
doesn’t as yet see things at all in 
that cheerful light.’ 

‘I am very sorry for Mrs. Cour- 
celles,’ said Linley. ‘The mere de- 
ception will be painful to her.’ 

‘Suppose you go and comfort 
her, then, and let Rochford exercise 
his eloquence in talking over the 
old bishop. I’m afraid even her 
study of mathematics will hardly 
save Miss Cynthia— Mrs. Marzell 
—I beg her pardon—or Princess 
Marzell— from losing her chance of 
her uncle’s money.’ 

‘ If she loves 4zm, she won't care 
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much about that,’ said Linley. 
‘ And she does love him—-she must 
love him, or she would never have 
made such a sacrifice—for of course 
to her it is a sacrifice. I never 
thought she had so much heart ; 
I shall think highly of her for ever- 
more !” 

‘I am quite prepared,’ Mr. Tux- 
ham observed, in a tone, however, 
that by no means suggested un- 
mingled benevolence, ‘to think 
highly of the whole human race for 
evermore. You are so delightful 
here, all of you, so well pleased 
with everything, that it’s quite a 
refreshing sensation to meet such 
people; and you are all far too 
kind and Christian-like to laugh at 
any of yourfellow creatures! That’s 
charming ; and shows a marked im- 
provement too, Mrs. Rochford— 
doesn’t it? We were notalways, I 
think, quite so considerate about 
the follies of our neighbours. 
Where’s Valentine? I want to see 
how he takesit. Perhaps he is not 
so philosophic.’ 

‘Valentine doesn’t care three 
straws for Cynthia Courcelles,’ said 
Rochford ; ‘ he never really did, I 
think, care for her.’ He laid an 
emphasis on ‘ her.’ 

‘ Still, she refused him, you know ; 
and she has run off with this other 
fellow ; and that makes all the dif- 
ference. Where is he?’ 

‘ Valentine’s not been here these 
three days.’ 

‘Gone to London ?” 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s in the conspiracy 
too, as you all seem to be,’ grumbled 
Tuxham. 

‘ But, Mr. Tuxham, how can you 
speak in that way? I knew nothing 
at all about it—nor Mr. Rochford, 
of course ; and pray don’t misun- 
derstand us.’ 

‘Indeed? I thought you both 
knew everything about it, and 
highly approved of it, and all that. 
Didn't I so understand you ?” 
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‘ Stuff, Tuxham—you understood 
nothing of the kind,’ Rochford said 
rather sharply. 

‘I fear, Mr. Tuxham,’ said Lin- 
ley demurely, and, in all her vari- 
ous personal vexations and trials, 
unable to deny herself a little touch 
of the harmless malign—‘I fear 
there must be something more than 
we suspected in your excitement 
about this event. Can it be that 
Cynthia counted you too among 
her admirers? I thought your 
mirth had a hollow sound from the 
first.’ 

‘ Pray, madam, don’t talk in that 
way. I dislike that sort of joking.’ 
Indeed, the worthy Tuxham seldom 
liked any jest that turned against 
himself. ‘ Pray don’t confound me 
with other people. I don’t hang 
on to the skirts of every woman 
with a pretty face, as some persons 
do. I never exchanged three sen- 
tences with that young woman in 
all my life. Well, I’m off. Where’s 
Miss Sinda—Miss Princess? She 
was not in this affair?’ 

‘I suppose she was,’ said Linley, 
catching with eagerness at the idea. 
‘I do suppose she was, Louis ?’ 
She turned towards her husband 
with a sudden look of hope. ‘ This 
might explain—might it not? She 
may have gone with them—she was 
so devoted to her brother.’ 

‘She may. Why not? Perhaps 
we had better wait and see. Per- 
haps we shall hear something.’ 
Rochford spoke in an embarrassed, 
hesitating way; and although he 
glanced once up at Linley, he 
quickly withdrew his eyes. 

Mr. Tuxham, now cooled down 
from all the fervent freshness of his 
untold news, had his powers of 
observation under command again. 
He saw that there was something 
about Sinda going forward which 
called for explanation, and he sent 
his keen gray eyes flashing from 
Linley’s face, faintly coloured by 
her eagerness, to Rochford’s down- 
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cast eyes, uncertain lips, and un- 
easy manner. 

‘What’s happened ?’ he bluntly 
asked ; ‘and what explains what ? 
Any other people disappeared ?” 

‘ The truth is, Mr. Tuxham,’ said 
Linley after a pause, which made it 
evident that Rochford would not 
speak, ‘ that we are in some trouble 
—or at least some perplexity—of 
our own, We don’t know what has 
become of Sinda.’ 

‘Oh? 

‘She is not to be found any- 
where, and did not sleep in the 
house last night.’ 

‘And the spoons ?’ Mr. Tuxham 
asked. 

‘ Stuff ’ said Rochford angrily. 

‘I have not counted the spoons, 
said Linley, with unruffled com- 
posure. ‘I am very uneasy about 
the poor girl. I could not under- 
stand why she should go away 
without telling me or consulting 
me; but now I think it is plain 
enough. She has gone with her 
brother. She is in the elopement 
plot, and of course I could not ex- 
pect her to tell me anything about 
that. She knew it would embarrass 
me.’ 

‘What faith in human nature 
you have, my dear! said Tuxham. 
‘You can’t believe even in that 
girl’s ingratitude.’ 

‘I don’t want to believe in her 
ingratitude,’ said Linley, with emo- 
tion. ‘I want to believe well of 
everybody if I can—as long as I 
can. The world is so bitter, so 
dreary, if we may not think well of 
people. I always tried to serve 
her and to be just to her.’ 

Rochford turned away and look- 
ed out of the window. 

‘My dear,’ said ‘Tuxham more 
gently, ‘ you never ought to have 
come among us morose cynics here 
at all. We delight always in as- 
suming the worst of everybody ; 
and the deuce and all is that we 
are generally right. Now, look 
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here—I don’t know anything about 
your princess—and I'll not make 
any further allusion to the spoons 
—but she hasn’t gone with her 
brother, that I can tell you. The 
letter which Platt read to me from 
the prince-fellow begged Platt to 
see the girl—or begged Mrs. Platt, 
I suppose, to see her, and explain 
all about it, and tell her it had to 
be kept a secret from her because 
it would not be right that she 
should know it and not tell you. 
I daresay you'll have Mrs. Platt 
here soon enough, and Mrs. Cour- 
celles, and all the lot. Take one 
word of advice. If the girl’s gone, 
think you have had a good rid- 
dance of her. She’s not murdered, 
you may be sure, and the less in- 
quiry you make about her the 
better.’ 

A servant brought Linley some 
message, and she left the room for 
a moment. 

‘It zs an odd thing, though, 
Rochford, I say,’ Mr. Tuxham be- 
gan hurriedly—‘the girl walking 
off in that way.’ 

‘Very strange—yes, yes, very 
strange,’ Rochford muttered. 

‘People will talk of it, you 
know; make up your mind for 
that.’ 

‘Of course, they talk of every- 
thing in a wretched little place like 
this.’ 

‘I think if I were you, Rochford, 
I'd try to find out something 
quietly about her. The earth hasn’t 
opened and swallowed her, you 
know; and you may be sure she 
hasn’t turned herself out of her 
comfortable nest here for nothing. 
Anybody can be traced now, Roch- 
ford, easily enough. Take my ad- 
vice—find out something about 
her.’ 

* But, my good fellow, what have 
I to do with her? What is it to 
me where the girl has gone ? 

‘You don’t know what people 
here may not say, or what they 
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have been saying. Get Valentine 
to make some inquiries in London 
at once.’ 

‘Valentine isn’t in London.’ 

‘ Where is he ?” 

‘I don’t know; he has left Eng- 
land suddenly.’ 

Tuxham gave vent to a prolong- 
ed whistle. 

‘I say, Rochford, this can’t be 
another runaway match? I always 
distrust your philosophers who are 
under middle age.’ 

‘Why should Valentine make 
any secret of marrying any one he 
liked ? 

‘Well, perhaps he didn’t want to 
be chaffed by all of us, and then—’ 

‘No,’ said Rochford, turning 
round, and apparently bracing him- 
self for some expression of feeling 
which was painful and reluctant, 
‘I sha’n’t inquire into the girl’s dis- 
appearance, Tuxham, and if you 
take my advice you won’t either. 
Perhaps the less we find out about 
it the better. Valentine has gone 
away, I don’t know why or where, 
and so has she; and there could 
be no need of concealment if there 
were any question of marriage.’ 

Just as these words were being 
spoken, Linley entered. Surely 
Rochford must have seen her com- 
ing in. Tuxham made a gesture to 
him to be silent, but perhaps was 
hardly in time. Linley, however, 
gave no evidence of having heard 
anything. 

‘Well, Mrs. Rochford,’ Tuxham 
said, ‘I’m going—and you'll have 
visitors soon, I daresay—and I’m 
sorry you should have all this nui- 
sance and worry, for you don’t de- 
serve it. But you'll be all right for 
the future, 1 hope—all right, all 
right. Don’t alarm yourself about 
that girl; she’s no great loss any- 
how, and you did your best.’ 

But Linley said nothing, and Mr. 
Tuxham went his way, perplexed 
in the extreme. He walked home- 
ward at a very different pace from 
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that of his coming, and he chopped 
away mechanically with his stick at 
every hedge and thistle and weed 
that came in his path. Now and 
then he stopped full short and 
puckered his eyebrows, and turned 
round as if he were about to re- 
turn to Rochford’s, and then utter- 
ed a grunt and resumed his home- 
ward road. Then he stopped again 
and stamped on the ground. 

‘I can’t make it out at all,’ he 
said quite aloud. ‘I can’t make it 
out ! What the devil should Valen- 
tine go and do that for? It isn’ta 
bit like him. I never could have 
believed it. Why should I believe 
it now ?—because he isn’t here to 
defend himself? Still, the little 
devil’s gone, and he’s gone too, 
and the devil himself can’t account 
for man when a woman is near. 
That poor child! Tl go back and 
tell Rochford he sws/ think more 
of her. Why did he marry her? 
Til tell him so. 

‘No, I won't,’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘I had much better let 
it alone. Perhaps I’ve done mis- 
chief enough already.’ 

So he resisted the temptation to 
interfere in the affairs of other 
people, and he went resolutely on 
his puzzled way. 

Meanwhile Linley and Rochford 
were left alone. Rochford spoke 
not a word until he had seen Mr. 
Tuxham pass the window, and 
stride away across the lawn. Then 
he came up to his wife, who was 
standing near a small table, on 
which she leaned with one hand, 
while she looked blankly before 
her. 

* Linley, my dear.’ 

She almost started. There was 
a peculiar gentleness, and some- 
thing even like tenderness, in the 
tone which touched her, in_her 
condition at once disturbed and 
lonely. She turned towards him. 

‘Linley,’ Rochford went on, ‘I 
didn’t tell you before, but I ought 
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to tell you now—Roche Valentine 
has gone away. He is not coming 
back here any more.’ 

Linley’s heart beat violently. 

‘He isn’t coming back any more. 
We have had a quarrel—a sort of 
a quarrel. He has greatly changed 
of late. I don’t understand him. 
Something or other has hold of his 
mind. We couldn’t agree ; in fact, 
he was determined on a quarrel, 
and he has gone.’ 

Linley could not but feel for her 
husband, who had lost the one 
friend of his youth, and had lost 
him thus. She felt for him with 
an unspeakable compassion, be- 
cause she knew, if he did not, how 
she had caused the separation. 
Some secret—oh, how secret and 
deep down !—feeling of shame and 
penitence too was there, which 
made her for the moment think 
that she ought, instead of merely 
pardoning her husband for his 
weaknesses and his faults, to ask 
him for pardon. She knew that 
the dismissal of Valentine was un- 
avoidable, and was a sacred duty ; 
but now that she was brought face 
to face with her husband, she 
would not allow him to deceive 
himself and hold her innocent of 
any share in the separation. 

* Louis,’ she said firmly, ‘ it was 
my fault. You may blame me, but 
I could not help it. / told Mr. 
Valentine that he ought not to 
come here any more.’ 

‘You, Linley ?’ 

‘ Yes—after that evening at din- 
ner, when se was there, and I felt 
so much hurt and wounded. I did 
think that you slighted me, Louis, 
and I do think it; and I am con- 
tent to bear with much from you, 
but not under the eyes of other 
people. So I made up my mind 
we could not live together if our 
lives were to be always under the 
eyes of strangers, or even of friends, 
and I told him so,’ 

Rochford grew red, and his lips 
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parted once or twice as if he were 
about to break into anger. Linley 
was prepared for any outburst. 
What she was not prepared for 
was the manner in which he said, 
after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to speak : 

‘Well, well, Linley, I am glad 
you told me and made no secret. 
You lost your temper very foolishly 
that day, and you were wrong in 
saying anything to Valentine with- 
out consulting me. But you have 
been forgiving to me more than 
once, and I am not going to be 
too hard upon you. Besides, I 
don’t think, Linley, you need blame 

. yourself altogether for Valentine’s 
sudden disappearance. I’m afraid 
he’s greatly changed lately, and 
not for the better.’ 

He hesitated. 
up, wondering. 

‘He would have gone in any 
case, I am afraid. I don’t know, 
of course, and I should be sorry to 
believe anything bad of Roche 
Valentine, but I’m afraid. Linley, 
you women—I mean women like 
you—don’t know what unfortunate 
weaklings men are. I think that 
girl Sinda had rather made a fool 
of him lately, and I shouldn’t won- 
der—of course it is only a mere 
guess as yet—if he and she were 
gone off together.’ 

‘Louis? Mr. Valentine and 
Sinda? Gone off to be married ?’ 

‘Gone off, Linley, to be mar- 
ried, I suppose—that is, perhaps. 
One would hope so, you know ; 
and yet on the other hand—’ 

Linley did not wait to hear the 
other-hand view of the question 
put. She made a beseeching ges- 
ture to her husband to say no 
more. She sat down in the chair 
nearest to her, and for the moment 
seemed absolutely as if she were 
stricken dumb. Faith, courage, 
hope—all were out of place, then, 
in a world where there seemed no- 
thing but weakness, deceit, ingrati- 
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tude, and sin. Then she rose, and 
spoke with a vehemence of tone 
and a glittering eye which fairly 
astonished Mr. Rochford. 

‘Are all men really like that? 
Is there no honour, or truth, or 
goodness about any of them ? What 
was there in that unfortunate girl 
to set men wild about her, and 
turn people into deceivers and cow- 
ards and liars? Is there no man 
firm enough and good enough not 
to sell his honour and his soul for 
some pretty face? Oh, they talk 
of women! The weakest of us all 
is a rock compared to any man! 
That miserable little girl, who 
hadn’t the brains to learn anything 
worth knowing, could turn the best 
man she knew into her slave and 
her fool ! Oh, I am sick of life.’ 

Mr. Rochford seemed a little 
alarmed at her vehemence. 

‘You mustn’t despise us poor 
men too much, Linley,’ he said, 
with a forced smile of gentle de- 
precation. 

‘You have taught me to despise 
them, Louis ; it is your own teach- 
ing. You have always defended— 
everybody— by telling me that men 
can’t help being the slaves of their 
weaknesses and their vices; and I 
didn’t believe you for a long time, 
but now I do believe you. You 
are always telling me that there are 
no heroes, and that the men we 
women dream of—the men who 
are brave, and good, and manly, 
and don’t deceive—are only in 
absurd poems and romances, fit 
for women and fools! I didn’t be- 
lieve that at first. Very well, I be- 
lieve it now. You have converted 
me—you and your friends. There 
are no heroes among men, and 
they are all the same.’ 

‘At least, Linley,’ Rochford 
pleaded, ‘ 7 am not the worst, nor 
any worse than my neighbours.’ 

‘No,’ Linley replied bitterly, 
and with tears of anger and shame 
flashing in her eyes ; ‘ if that con- 
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tents you, Louis, I have learned 
that too. Ifthat is enough for you, 
instead ofall the faith, and homage, 
and worship almost that a woman 
wants to give, and longs to give, to 
the man she marries—if that is 
enough for you, let it beso. I make 
no complaint of my husband. Per- 
haps, Louis, we had better swear 
an eternal friendship.’ 

There was a half-incoherent con- 
tempt in her words and her tone 
which astonished her husband. He 
had never seen in her any such ve- 
hemence or self-assertion before. 
He looked at her with a curious 
feeling of admiration. Her outburst 
of scorn for the ways and weak- 
nesses of men he traced readily 
enough to her former jealousy of 
Sinda and her vexation at his own 
attentions to the girl. He was by 
no means displeased to find that 
this feeling of jealousy still sub- 
sisted, no matter what inconveni- 
ences it might possibly threaten. 
If Linley could still lose her self- 
control in this way out of the mere 
memory of a past jealousy, it was 
clear that he, Rochford, still had 
full power over her heart. The 
time would come—perhaps soon, 
he thought—when he would seri- 
ously return to Linley, take up, as 
it were, the broken tendrils of her 
youthful affections, and carefully 
entwine them once again around 
his own form. He felt a pang of 
momentary but very sincere regret 
that he could not begin doing this 
at once. He had been very weak 
and foolish, that was certain, and 
at this moment he was especially 
perplexed. But he would soon get 
out of all that somehow, and he 
thought they would probably go 
abroad for some time; and then 
he would really devote himself to 
Linley, who, after all, loved him 
still, as these women always do. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A SUDDEN JOURNEY. 


Yes, Sinda was gone. That much 
was certain. She had gone deli- 
berately, and with but little con- 
cealment, except that she chose to 
go by the night train. Several of 
the servants had seen her out in 
the grounds that night, as she often 
was seen; and nobody had ob- 
served any more about her, so far 
as Rochford’s household was con- 
cerned. But the officials at the 
railway station all knew her when 
she came there and bought a first- 
class ticket, and she told the clerk 
that she was sent for hurriedly by 
her brother, who was on the Con- 
tinent ; and the clerk thought this 
odd, but it was no affair of his. 
Likewise she had asked by what 
train Mr. Valentine had gone to 
town ; and it was certain that Mr. 
Valentine had not gone by the cor- 
responding train of the previous 
night, as he was supposed to have 
done, but by a morning train, and 
that he had passed all the night in 
the village, and had even been 
seen wandering near Rochford’s 
grounds. But nothing was more 
clear than that Miss Sinda had 
gone away deliberately of her own 
free will, and without leaving one 
word, written or otherwise, of apo- 
logy, gratitude, or regret, for the 
benefactress who had found her an 
outcast and in rags, and who had 
given her a home. 

Linley had, happily for herself, 
but little time to spend in thought 
just now. She had to listen to and 
sympathise with Mrs. Courcelles, 
and endeavour to appease her ; and 
she had received a long letter from 
Albert Marzell, written from the 
Orleans station, on his way with 
his bride somewhere southward, 
beseeching for her continued kind- 
ness and good offices. She knew 
that Mrs. Courcelles blamed her, 
and to some extent she blamed 
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herself. The Platts and everybody 
else had enjoined upon her that 
poor Mrs. Courcelles’ affliction 
must not be deepened by any in- 
formation about the disappearance 
of Sinda, until at least it should be 
made certain that only the worst 
could be known, and that there 
was no best side of the matter to 
be hopefully put forward. There 
was a great deal of communing 
with Rochford by Mr. Platt, and 
Tuxham, and others, to which Lin- 
ley was not admitted, and into the 
progress of which she felt little in- 
clination to inquire. One thing 
she was quite aware of, that Mr. 
Rochford positively declined to 
make, or assist, or have anything 
to do with any inquiries after Sinda 
and her fate. Linley thought the 
better of him for this. She assumed 
that he had stronger reason than 
he gave out for his belief about 
what had happened ; that he knew 
there was nothing good to be found 
out, and that he wished to spare 
everybody who had still a kindly 
memory of ruined friends the pang 
of a superfluous exposure. ‘ After 
all,’ Linley thought, ‘I must have 
wronged him. He had no feeling 
for her but a harmless regard ; and 
she has betrayed him and me and 
all of us.’ Of Valentine she did 
not dare to think—at least she did 
not dare to follow up the thought. 
There were moments when she 
felt a great passionate conviction 
spring up in her heart that he was 
not guilty, and then the crimson 
rushed over her face ; for her con- 
science seemed to tell her that not 
hatred of him alone, or love for 
common humanity, was inspiring 
this burst of faith in his innocence. 
So sophistical is even conscience, 
that she told herself at such times 
it was her duty to believe in his 
guilt. Poor Linley! Amid the 
ruins of love and married life, and 
hope and happiness all around her, 
she had tried to soothe a nature 
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which might live without being 
loved, but could not live without 
admiring and believing in some 
one. She had allowed herself to 
believe that there was one manly, 
pure, and noble spirit among the 
people who surrounded her—and 
now behold! 

For Sinda she felt absolutely 
nothing but a contempwous pity. 
She would have done anything to 
save the girl when safety was yet 
possible, or to redeem her now if 
way of redemption there were. 
But no sense of ingratitude towards 
herself counted for a moment in the 
weight of Linley’s burdens. She 
had long ceased to hope that the 
soul of the girl could be quickened 
to any genuine nobleness. For 
her, except as a charge still to be 
faithfully undertaken, and perhaps 
as a frequent vexation to be borne, 
Sinda had long ceased to have any 
existence. Never in life had gene- 
rous purpose and unselfish effort 
met with such disheartening results. 
She spoke no more of Sinda— 
never named her to her husband. 
A feeling of unconquerable woman- 
ly shame prevented her. She 
would not speak to him of the 
peculiar and fatal stain of woman- 
hood. 

It seemed strange sometimes to 
Linley herself how little faith she 
had in the possibility of hearing any 
good news about Sinda. It was 
strange how readily and instinc- 
tively she found herself acquiesc- 
ing tacitly in Rochford’s resolve 
and Tuxham’s opinion, that the less 
inquiry made the better. No one 
ever was naturally more disposed 
to think well of all people than 
Linley. Her weakness in that way 
had survived many shocks. Yet 
she saw that in her heart there 
seemed no lingering longing to 
believe still in Sinda. . Going over 
in recollection the girl’s ways and 
character, she could remember 
nothing out of which any founda- 
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tion for hope could be constructed. 
She never had been able, with all 
her example and her most patient 
effort, to teach Sinda to be truth- 
ful, or generous, or self-forgetful, 
or believing, or, in the true sense, 
brave. Something always seemed 
to be wanting in the girl’s nature, 
which rendered it hopeless to try 
to make an impression. Some 
moral fibre which ought to have 
been there was not there, and its 
absence could not be supplied. 
No, Linley now shrank from the 
possibility of hearing anything 
certain about Sinda. There was 
a sense of relief so long as there 
remained uncertainty. 

Linley heard nothing of what 
people said in Dripdeanham, and 
would not have cared much about 
it even if she had. The general 
feeling there was one of almost 
unmingled satisfaction. The poorer 
people were all delighted that the 
saucy girl, who was no better than 
themselves to begin with, and 
whom Mr. Rochford’s young wife 
had pampered so absurdly—when 
she had never done anything for 
their daughters—had turned out as 
they always knew she would turn 
out. The genteeler persons were 
greatly pleased that Mrs. Rochford, 
who gave herself such airs and had 
such odd ways, should be thus 
punished for her eccentricities. 
There was a general gratification, 
too, at the social fall and discom- 
fiture of Mrs. Courcelles, whose 
daughter had run away with the 
odd-looking little boy whom those 
vulgar, rich, and_ self-conceited 
Platts had taken up. Of course it 
was not to be supposed that Drip- 
deanham was content with such 
version of the story as we have re- 
ceived. There were nota few per- 
sons who hinted that Linley Roch- 
ford’s jealousy had been the cause 
of Sinda’s flight, and intimated that 
the poor girl’s life was positively 
not safe under the roof of the ec- 
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centric young woman whom, in an 
evil hour for his domestic happi- 
ness, poor Mr. Rochford had picked 
up in some foreign country, and 
who was believed by many to have 
been a tambourine player. Accord- 
ing to some of these authorities, 
Linley used to render the life of 
her husband miserable by her 
groundless jealousy, and to this 
opinion adhered not a few ladies 
who a week before had censured 
as shameful and even sinful her 
spiritless indifference with regard 
to the goings-on of Mr. Rochford 
and Sinda. 

All this, however, Linley did not 
hear. What she did hear a good 
deal of at first was the wild grief 
and wrath of Mrs. Courcelles. It 
was in vain she endeavoured to 
mollify the bereaved mother. 

‘My dear Mrs. Rochford,’ the 
lady said, with white face and thin 
quivering lips, ‘it’s no use talking 
to me. You have no child, and you 
profess to be a republican, and a 
radical, and a rights-of-man, and 
all that; and you don’t see the 
difference in my daughter’s position 
and that miserable, wicked young 
man’s. We are simply ruined and 
disgraced. I dare not look society 
in the face any more. I'll never 
consent to see her again, that bad 
and heartless girl, who could so 
deceive her mother and degrade 
her family.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Courcelles, if she 
loved him—and she must have 
loved him—’ 

‘Loved him? Loved him? My 
daughter love a wretch like that ? 
If she loves him, is not that the 
shame, the disgrace? O Mrs. 
Rochford, excuse me, but you don’t 
understand—you really don’t un- 
derstand—you can’t know what my 
feelings are.’ 

Linley thought she would hardly 
care to appreciate such very fine 
feelings, but she kept her thought 
to herself, and only did her best 
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to soothe the distracted and vindic- 
tive woman. 

‘But there is something I don’t 
understand in the whole business,’ 
Mrs. Courcelles suddenly said, ‘and 
I will understand it, Mrs. Roch- 
ford. I will understand it! Oh, 
I'll find it out, you may rely upon 
that. Tam not easily put off things 
when I make up my mind. Who 
gave them the money?—that’s what 
I want to know, and I w#// know 
it.’ 

Truth to say, Linley had thought 
of this many a time, and felt a 
strong suspicion that her husband 
had given the helping hand, and 
was much disposed to applaud him 
in secret. But she did not dare 
to express her opinion, seeing the 
pale light of revengeful malice 
which gleamed out of Mrs. Cour- 
celles’ eyes. 

‘ She had no money, you know,’ 
the angry mother went on. ‘ Cyn- 
thia never had any money. I 
bought everything for her myself— 
even her gloves and her collars and 
ribbons—everything. I don’t sup- 
pose the unfortunate child could 
have had more than half a crown 
together in her purse at any time 
lately. Well, then, he had no money 
—where could he get it? What 
are his wages, or his salary, or 
whatever he calls the stipend that 
his master allows him, I° don’t 
know—some trumpery shillings a 
week, I daresay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Platt both assured me that they 
knew nothing about it, and that 
they gave him no money ; and I 
asked Mr, Platt particularly, and 
he says his desk hasn’t been broken 
open, or his pocket picked, or any- 
thing of that sort.’ 

‘Oh, but surely you didn’t ask 
that, as if you could possibly have 
thought—’ 

‘ Why should I not have thought 
it? My dear Mrs. Rochford, the 
man who would steal my daughter 
would pick a pocket, you may de- 
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pend upon it. Well, then, some- 
body gave them the money—out 
of spite to ME, I daresay. The 
question is, who did it? and that 
I am determined to find out.’ 

Linley was about to hasten to 
disclaim all knowledge of the guilt, 
but her suspicion about her hus- 
band and her consciousness of 
inward approval bade her keep 
silent. Indeed, too, she pitied 
poor Mrs. Courcelles even while 
she liked her less than ever, and 
she saw little use in argument or 
interruption. 

‘I have been trying to prevail 
upon Mr. Platt,’ said Mrs. Cour- 
celles, ‘to promise me that he will 
dismiss this fellow from his em- 
ployment.’ 

* Oh, I am sure Mr. Platt won't 
do that,’ said Linley warmly. ‘I 
know he won’t—he’s far too kind 
and just. You are angry now, 
Mrs. Courcelles, and you don’t 
mean all you say.’ 

‘Don’t I? We shallsee! No, 
I can’t persuade him as yet to make 
me any promises. Of course he’s 
a vulgar person, Mr. Platt, and his 
sympathies are all with the com- 
mon people, and he can’t be ex- 
pected to understand my feelings. 
But I'll get my brother-in-law, the 
bishop—that wretched girl’s uncle 
—to talk to him and prevail upon 
him. Oh, yes, he must be dismissed, 
and kept out of every employment 
—he must be reduced to beggary ! 
Nothing else will content me, I 
can assure you! I want to hear of 
them both begging their bread.’ 

‘These are wild words, Mrs. 
Courcelles, said Linley as gently 
as she could, for her rising disgust 
at the senseless vindictiveness of 
the woman almost wholly over- 
mastered her feelings of pity, ‘ and 
you would only be sorry afterwards 
for having spoken them if you 
really meant them. But I know 
you do not mean them; and you 
will think better of all this. She 
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is still your daughter—you must 
remember that.’ 

‘Did she remember it? Did she 
remember thatshe was my daughter, 
when she ran away with a wretch 
like that ? No, no—she must suffer 
—and she will suffer ! But I mustn’t 
take up your time and weary you, 
Mrs. Rochford, with feelings that 
you are far too young to under- 
stand—and you are not a mother, 
and of course it’s a different thing 
in every way. I daresay I seem 
very ridiculous to you; but we 
can’t help the feelings of our class, 
you know. Of course I ought to 
remember too that this man, this 
person, was a friend of yours, and 
that it was at vour table I first met 
him. Pray excuse me ifI have said 
anything rude—one doesn’t always 
remember whom one is talking to.’ 

Owing to Linley’s resolute pati- 
ence and good humour, the inter- 
view closed without any more 
marked outbreak of hostilities. 
Poor Mrs. Courcelles! She trem- 
bled and palpitated all over with 
rage; the feathers in her bonnet 
nodded and danced, as her head 
moved incessantly, like a shape of 
jelly on the table of an ocean 
steamer. She was all disfigured 
and ridiculous with futile passion 
and irrepressible hate. To Linley 
it seemed the most odd, ludicrous, 
pitiable, farcical, mournful sight. 
She felt only too well convinced 
that Mrs. Courcelles visited her 
heavily with blame, and cyen pro- 
bably suspected her of a much 
more direct share in the elopement 
than she ever had had; and it 
passed with a painful shock through 
her sweet and generous heart that 
this poor malevolent creature 
hated her, and would surely try 
some day and somehow to work her 
harm. She was relieved when she 
learned that Mrs. Courcelles was 
about to take her departure from 
the hospitable Factory Hall, and 
to fly to her bishop’s, apparently 
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without her having heard or asked 
anything about unfortunate Sinda. 

So a few days passed heavily 
away. To all the sudden excite- 
ment succeeded a peculiar languor. 
Everybody who was in any way 
connected with the story of Lin- 
ley’s Dripdeanham life seemed to 
have somehow faded out of it, and 
left Rochford and herself alone. 
Rochford talked of soon going 
abroad for some considerable time, 
and Linley welcomed the idea. 
She would have liked that they 
should go away somewhere, any- 
where, into quite new scenes, and 
endeavour wholly to forget the 
past. She would have liked, if it 
were possible, to fall into a long, 
long sleep, like somebody in a 
fairy story, and waken up ever so 
much older, and with the past all 
washed from her memory. 

Yet Linley did not want for 
some conditions that might have 
been consoling. Mr. Rochford 
was very kind and tender to her, 
and she had a certain feeling 
that she had perhaps misunder- 
stood him, and a sort of pity and 
vague penitence towards him, and 
so she welcomed quietly any ad- 
vances that he made. He some- 
times of an evening asked her to 
read to him when he was weary 
and everybody had gone, and as 
she looked up now and then from 
the page, she saw his dark eyes 
resting on her with a curiously 
melancholy expression, of which 
when he caught her glance he 
seemed ashamed. Her generous 
instincts warmed to his look. She 
read his nature by her own. ‘He 
thinks he has been unkind to me 
and wrong, perhaps; and he is 
sorry—I know he is sorry. IfI 
could but be a little warmer to 
him, perhaps we might still be all 
in all to each other. Oh, if I could 
but love him ’ And sometimes she 
would ask herself, ‘Did I ever 
really love him? Surely if I had 
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really loved him, ever, ever, at any 
time, I never could become like 
this. I want to love him’—and 
she only felt that she could not. 

Meanwhile some of Rochford’s 
habits began to give her new alarm. 
She could not but see that he in- 
dulged in wine to an extent which 
in the early days of their married 
life he never haddone. He drank 
champagne almost incessantly in 
the evening, and always had a fresh 
bottle brought to him the last thing 
when he settled to read at night. 
When she ventured to remonstrate 
he told her that his physician had 
recommended him, if he must 
drink, to drink champagne, and not 
any heavier wine. 

‘But why must you drink, ar 
so much of any wine ?’ 

‘Don’t know, Linley; at least, 
I couldn’t make you understand. 
You women don’t understand the 
enjoyment of wine.’ 

* But it must do you harm.’ 

‘So very slowly that it hardly 
counts for much in an ordinary life. 
One must do something harmful. 
I think things are so agreeably 
ordered here below that one can’t 
have any enjoyment without some 
drawback.’ 

‘I wish you had some career to 
follow, Louis—it would be so much 
better.’ 

‘Child,’ said Rochford, rousing 
himself up to a sort of energy and 
looking earnestly at her, ‘ there are 
so many things in my life that 
might have been better, that if 
once you begin thinking of them 
you will never stop! Confess you 
often think that there is one thing 
in particular which might have been 
better.’ 

‘What is that, Louis ?’ 

‘Better if I had let you alone, 
Linley, and not married you! I 
have spoiled your life thoroughly 
as wellas my own. You think so, 
Linley, I know.’ 

*O Louis, I do not think of my- 
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self in that way! We have not 
been as well suited as I thought we 
should have been. Is it my fault ? 
—and is it too late? I will try to 
do anything—I only wish I could 
make you happy.’ 

He made no answer for a mo- 
ment. Then he suddenly said : 

‘Did I tell you I was going to 
town to-morrow, Linley—for a few 
days ?” 

* Yes, Louis. 
to go?’ 

‘Oh, no. You had better stay 
here until we go for good.’ 

‘I should like to go,’ said Lin- 
ley, ‘if you don’t really wish me 
not to go. I should like to go to 
see poor Mrs. Valentine.’ 

‘I particularly wish, Linley, that 
you should not go to see Mrs. 
Valentine — after what has hap- 
pened. I particularly wish it. 
You will much oblige me by not 
talking of such a thing any more.’ 

Rochford spoke almost angrily. 
The soft and regretful mood was 
gone for the moment, and he seem- 
ed petulant and out of humour. 

* Very well, Louis, if you wish ; 
but does it seem right—’ 

‘Please, Linley, don’t let us 
have any argument. The worst 
of even the most charming women, 
my dear, is that they will argue.’ 

Linley argued no more, and they 
lapsed into their old ways, and 
were kindly to each other and no- 
thing else. 

Linley did not ask her husband 
why he was going to town. She 
had never been encouraged oreven 
allowed by him to look into any 
of his business affairs. Even when 
thev were still lovers, Rochford 
had always gently but unmistakably 
put away all approach of hers to 
any knowledge of such things. 
She had learned to see how en- 
tirely Mr. Tuxham was in the right 
when he said, long ago, that Roch- 
ford was not a woman’s man— 
that is, could admit no woman to 
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real companionship. All that a 
woman could do for him was oc- 
casionally to amuse him, always 
to convey to him a sense of her ad- 
miration and devotion, and meta- 
phorically, at least, fan the flies 
away when he desired to be at 
rest. Linley now saw plainly 
enough that, much as he liked the 
presence and the attentions of 
woman, it was strictly of woman 
—not of any particular woman, 
not necessarily of his wife or of 
any one actually loved. So she 
did not intrude upon his affairs. 
She assumed that the separation 
from his Orestes threw a good deal 
of wearisome business details upon 
her husband’s hands, and she was 
sorry for it ; but, as Rochford him- 
self had put it, there were so many 
things to be sorry for! 

These were not very unhappy 
days on the whole, the two or 
three that passed after Rochford 
had gone to town. Linley re- 
mained in almost absolute seclu- 
sion. She never went outside the 
gate of her own grounds. She 
could not bear to meet any one, 
even the kindly Platts, even Mr. 
Tuxham. She heard with great 
relief that Mrs. Courcelles had 
gone back to the bishop of her 
existence, to receive his sympathy 
and endure his scoldings for the 
frightful proceedings of her daugh- 
ter. So Linley spent the days all 
to herself, in sheer indulgence of 
her lonely mood. She read in the 
library, and watched the sunrises 
and sunsets, and wandered among 
the damp walks over the fallen 
leaves, and under the yellowing 
trees, and thought of younger days, 
and dreamed again old and harm- 
less dreams, and felt for the time 
as if she were some castaway, who, 
with nothing saved but life, is left 
upon a lonely island. Just now 
there could be no companionship 
for her but solitude ; nothing could 
soothe her but sadness. Between 
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the immediate past, to which she 
dared not look back, and the fu- 
ture, to which she would not look 
forward, this present loneliness was 
a quiet and a welcome rest. It 
was like sleep in the intervals of 
pain. 

One morning she received a let- 
ter in a handwriting which brought 
to her heart a mingled rush of 
pleasure and pain. It was from 
one of the kind old aunts with 
whom she had spent so many 
quiet, active, and happy years at 
Bonn. She felt glad to see the 
dear familiar hand, and pained to 
think how long it was since she 
had written to the writer. She 
had had but little inclination lately 
to write to the affectionate old 
women, who believed that she was 
still the happy wife of the noblest 
husband in the world. But she 
felt another and a keener pang 
when she observed that the letter 
had a deep border of black. 

‘Dear old aunt Beatrice is 
dead ! Linley exclaimed before 
opening the letter. 

So it was. 

* My dearest niece,’ thus ran the 
tender, old-fashioned letter, ‘I 
write to tell you that I am all alone. 
It has pleased Providence to call 
away my darling sister Beatrice to 
a better world. Her death was 
sudden and painless, and I would 
not disturb your happiness by a 
telegram which could not have 
brought you to her side in time to 
receive her last blessing. She 
spoke of you to the last, and offered 
her thanks to a kind Heaven that 
so dutiful and loving a niece was 
now a happy and an honoured 
wife. Do not distress yourself too 
much, for our darling Beatrice had 
reached her allotted time, and her 
end was peace. But the aunt who 
still lives would like to see you 
once, for she feels that God will 
be good to her and will not keep 
her long away from her sister. If 
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Mr. Rochford would kindly allow 
you to come over for a few days 
to see me, it would make me very 
happy; and I know he will, for 
he is a kind good man. There 
are some matters, too, that I wish 
to have arranged, for I should like 
to have my affairs and Beatrice’s 
in proper order, and we had been 
considering an offer to give up the 
school. If I might mention it, I 
should like to say that I would pay 
all your expenses of going and re- 
turning ; but I would not have you 
say this if Mr. Rochford would 
be offended. I suppose, dearest 
niece, that your kind husband has 
never had to find fault with you; 
and I should not wish to give him 
the first occasion. But if it might 
be mentioned, it would be satis- 
factory to me.’ Then followed 
remembrances from and on behalf 
of many old acquaintances, and 
respectful regards to Mr. Roch- 
ford, and blessings from ‘your 
affectionate aunt, Matilda Linley.’ 

Linley enjoyed the first full, 
genuine, unrestrained burst of 
tears she had had for a long time. 
But then came quickly following 
a strange impulse to be glad—be- 
cause now she must go and see her 
surviving aunt, and be loved and 
comforted, and held of account 
once again. She did not doubt 
that she was about to see her aunt 
for the last time. These two 
sisters had passed all their lives 
together. They had been as mo- 
thers to Linley’s mother, their step- 
sister, younger than they by more 
than twenty years ; and when she 
died, after her husband’s death, 
they had been as mothers to Lin- 
ley. But in all things they did they 
had acted together, and Linley felt 
well assured that they would not 
long be separated now. 

She telegraphed at once to Mr. 
Rochford, telling him what had 
occurred, and asking if she might 
gotoBonn. A whole anxious day 
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passed away, during which she had 
no answer. Next evening came a 
written letter of a few lines telling 
her to come up to London, and 
that he would accompany her as 
far as Dover if she desired it. 

Early next morning one of the 
grooms drove Linley and her maid 
to the station. Linley would gladly 
have travelled without the attend- 
ance of her maid, but she knew 
that she might as well suggest to 
Rochford the propriety of her 
making the journey from Calais to 
Bonn on foot and in pilgrim cos- 
tume as without her maid. She 
made up her mind, however, that 
she would not inflict the maid upon 
her aunt’s modest household, but 
would make some hotel at Bonn 
her head-quarters, and thus be free 
to spend her days unattended with 
quiet Miss Matilda Linley. 

Our Linley is still very young, 
and a rapid drive in the bright air 
of a dry autumnal morning, and 
the prospect of a journey, must 
excite young frames and send a 
colour to young cheeks. Linley’s 
complexion was much heightened 
from its usual condition, when at 
a turning of the road they rattled 
past Mr. Tuxham, and that gentle- 
man, who was out for a morning 
walk, signalled to them to stop, and 
came striding up to Linley. 

‘I know you are going to the 
station,’ he said, coming panting 
up to her side of the little open 
carriage, ‘and I suppose I can 
guess your errand. I was just com- 
ing up to tell you—or rather to tell 
Rochford, if he should be visible.’ 

Linley looked utterly blank and 
bewildered. Mr. Tuxham, whose 
powers of observation always went 
off their post when their master’s 
attention was occupied by anything 
he was particularly anxious to tell, 
never noticed her look, but con- 
tinued, half breathless : 

‘Of course, I know you are go- 
ing to London, and I know why. 
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Now, my dear, you are young and 
enthusiastic and a woman, and you 
have fully twenty minutes yet be- 
fore the train starts, and just do 
reflect if you are not going on a 
fool’s errand.’ 

‘Mr. Tuxham! 
mean ?” 

‘I warned you at first not to 
have anything to do with her! 
Take my advice now, and don’t 
give way to any foolish hope of re- 
claiming, and all that sort of stuff. 
Take my word for it, you can’t do 
anything for that girl—she’s tho- 
roughly bad.’ 

* But, Mr. Tuxham, I don’t know 
what on earth you are talking of. 
Do pray tell me.’ 

‘Don’t know? Why! What! 
Are you not going to London, 
madam ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Tuxham, to get to 
Bonn. One of my dear old aunts 
is dead.’ And Tuxham could not 
help seeing the tears in Linley’s 
eyes. 

‘Oh! He now stood amazed 
and for the moment dumbfounder- 
ed. ‘I thought you must have 
heard—’ he began at last slowly. 

‘ Heard what, Mr. Tuxham ?’ 

‘What I have just heard from 
Platt—that that unfortunate girl, 
that princess thing, is in London— 
and seems to like it,’ Tuxham add- 
ed scornfully. 

‘IT know nothing at all,’ said Lin- 
ley hurriedly. ‘I am only con- 
cerned with my own personal trou- 
bles—the death of my aunt.’ 

‘I’m sorry for you, my dear, 
since you had any friend to lose ; 
but why doesn’t Rochford go with 
you? Is he too lazy?’ 

‘I am going to Mr. Rochford— 
he is in London.’ 

‘Indeed! I didn’t know. Then 
why didn’t you go with him ? 

* Oh, really, Mr. Tuxham, I don’t 
know,’ the perplexed Linley answer- 
ed. ‘ Whatever he thinks best, of 
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‘It’s not best for him to go 
about by himself, madam. He 
wants looking after; you indulge 
him too much. Why don’t yon 
have some influence over him? 
Don’t you see that he eats, and 
drinks, and sleeps, and idles too 
much? His constitution is being 
ruined—ruined, ma’am, by that sort 
of life. Itwill kill him. Stuff and 
nonsense! What does he want 
going to London alone just now ?’ 

Mr. Tuxham was working him- 
self quite into a fit of anger. He 
fell back from the carriage, but evi- 
dently only to make a fresh descent 
upon it with renewed exhortation. 
Linley, however, affected to believe 
that he had taken his farewell, so 
saluted him quickly, and the car- 
riage drove on. She felt bitterly 
some of his words. It was hard 
for her to bear the blame of being 
unwilling to influence her husband 
—she who probably, of all women 
in the world, would have at present 
the slightest chance ofbeing able to 
direct his movements or guide his 
life. 

The railway station was on the 
higher ground behind Dripdeanham 
village, and the carriage kept as 
cending, therefore, for a consider 
able time. As they mounted Lin- 
ley suddenly rose, and turning 
round leaned on the back, and 
looked at the scene beneath her. 
She could see the village strag- 
gling up the hill, and although the 
strand was now hidden from her, 
she could gaze upon the blue broad 
sea. On her right were the trees 
that surrounded her own home. 
She might have been taking a fare- 
well of the place for ever, so eager, 
wistful, melancholy was the gaze 
with which she seemed to dwell 
on all the scene. She had been so 
unhappy there, and yet so happy. 
It seemed now to her as if her very 
disappointments and sufferings, no 
less than her early hope and joys, 
had sanctified the place. After all, 
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we soon forget the places where 
we have been only happy. The 
happiness itself absorbs us, and we 
cease to think of the place, even as 
the released captive in the story 
that we have all read forgets 
his prison flower, the poor little 
companion, so Joved and _ trea- 
sured, of his solitude. But we never 
forget the grave ofa buried love or 
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a ruined hope. The immortelles 
are for the dead. So this place, 
where Linley had buried so many 
hopes and so much of youth, be- 
came sacred to her in its sadness, 
and she felt as if she never was to 
see it any more. She devoured 
with her eyes the last glimpse of it, 
and the last glimpse was dimmed 
and blurred with tears. 
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I HAD a glorious coronal—emeralds, sapphires, and pearls ; 

Brave was its glow on the frank young brow, mid the sheen of the 
clustering curls, 

But the purest gem of the diadem was the first to drop away. 

There are few to be told, mid the tarnished gold, round the tresses scant 
and gray. 

Men ask for the jewels I wore erewhile : 

* Over the river,’ I say, and smile. 


I had a wealth of beautiful buds, crimson and golden and blue ; 

Through the April hours my fair frail flowers nor change nor drooping 
knew ; 

But some shrunk and died in the summer's pride, some faded in 
autumn’s rain : 

The wild winds moan where I stand alone, on the arid leafless plain. 

Where are the roses you cherished of late? 

* Over the river,’ I say, and wait. 


I had a lute, whose music was the glory of life to me ; 
Love gave to each string its happy ring, hope woke its melody. 
But the thrilling chords and the passionate words died into silence soon, 
And my faint cold touch cannot wake so much as the ghost of a 
vanished tune. 
Where is the measure you loved the best ? 
Over the river, with all the rest.’ 


Fast as the fleeting moments, sure as the night to the day, 

Our hopes and pleasures, our joys and treasures, glide from our clasp 
away ; 

Sudden and swift the dark clouds lift, the lightning flashes down— 

Not an hour we know on our path below, if marked for the cross or the 
crown : 

Yet God guides all to the perfect day ; 

Till we cross the river, love, trust, and pray. 





THE YOUNG ROSCIUS. 


WERE it announced that during the 
present year there was still living a 
person who had been the talk of 
the whole kingdom, and the popular 
idol, fully seventy years ago, such a 
statement might fairly be received 
with wonder and incredulity. The 
phenomenon involved a union of 
longevity and distinction not likely 
to be found in the same person. 
Yet Mr. or ‘ Master’ Betty, once 
the ‘Young Roscius, who died 
only a few weeks ago, was trans- 
porting vast audiences with de- 
light and was sought and run 
after in the year 1803, and may be 
thus considered the single celebrity 
of that era who survived to our day. 
Farther, he stands at the head of 


the line of ‘infant prodigies,’ and, 
indeed, can be distinguished from 
that uninteresting and _ inartistic 


class altogether. It seems to be 
understood that there was some- 
thing singularly attractive—some- 
thing thattouched the heart—inthe 
performance of ‘this beautiful and 
intelligent boy ; a something that 
enabled him to surmount the amaz- 
ing incongruities of his theatrical 
position—such as the spectacle 
of a child acting with grown-up 
people. Something interesting and 
even romantic therefore belongs to 
the story of ‘ young Master Betty,’ 
who so lately departed as the very 
old Mr. Betty. 

Dr. Betty, an Irish doctor from 
the north of Ireland, had married 
an English lady named Stanton, of 
genteel family. Later, this point 
was much insisted on, and any con- 
nection with the stage disclaimed, 
for some malicious persons insinu- 
ated that Stanton was a name well 
known in the profession ; as indeed 


readers of Boswell will recollect, 
when a Lichfield manager of the 
name waited on Dr. Johnson to ask 
him to command a play. She, it 
seems, brought to her husband the 
substantial but oddly-named manor 
of ‘ Hopton Wafers,’ while he him- 
selfpossessed a competence. These 
points were insisted on when the 
prodigy became famous, from a 
truly characteristic wish to show 
that there was no connection with 
the ungenteel profession from which 
they were deriving such advantage. 
They were staying in Shrewsbury 
when the prodigy ‘ Master Henry 
Betty’ was born, an event which 
took place on Sept. 13th, 1791, 
and was duly registered at St. Chad’s 
Church. When he was five years 
old, the whole family returned to 
the north of Ireland, where Mr. 
Betty embarked in what was grandly 
described as ‘ business relating to 
the linen manufacture near Bally- 
nahinch,’ combining with it a little 
farming. Here the boy was being 
educated, his genteel mother pay- 
ing particular attention to his pro- 
nunciationand accent, ‘as they were 
living in a district where the Eng- 
lish tongue was spoken in its worst 
depravity.’ One day the child heard 
his father declaim Wolsey’s speech, 
and on asking what was the mean- 
ing of the gestures, was told that 
they were what is usually styled 
acting. ‘ What great events,’ says 
the deeply-impressed chronicler 
of Master Betty’s career, ‘ spring 
from events apparently trivial! 
From this moment, it seems, his 
destiny was determined,’ The boy 
began to learn speeches out of 
plays, which he used to recite on 
the sideboard for friends. The pas- 
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sion grew in him, until some of the 
genteel relations in England heard 
of his taste, and interposing, requir- 
ed that it should be checked. It 
came to pass, however, that in the 
year 1802 the great Siddons was 
playing in Belfast, and Master Betty 
was taken tosee her in Elvira. He 
was enchanted. When he came 
home, he told his father, with a look 
of such enthusiasm, and a voice 
so pathetic that those who heard 
him never forgot the expression, 
that he should certainly die if he 
was not to be a player. He could 
think of nothing but the divine 
Elvira ; he learnt her speeches, and 
became so possessed with theatrical 
ideas that his father took him to the 
Belfast manager, before whom he 
recited. Mr. Hough, the prompter, 
a man of more practical mind, 
was next called in to give advice, 
and was invited on a visit to the 
Bettys’ house, where he imparted 
instruction. It is quite evident 
therefore that the genteel Bettys, 
from the beginning, were not dis- 
inclined to turn their child’s talents 
to profit, though there was an affec- 
tation of giving out that they were 
driven to allow what they disap- 
proved. The rebellion was going 
on about this time, and all the the- 
atres were shut; but when matters 
were more composed, an arrange- 
ment was made with Atkins—‘a 
man of friendly disposition and 
liberal character’—for his appear- 
ance at the theatre. The first ap- 
pearance of the prodigy was an- 
nounced for August 16th, 1803, in 
execrable grammar that sufficiently 
corresponded with ‘the worst de- 
pravity of pronunciation’ that ob- 
tained in the district. Mr. Atkins 
presented ‘his respects to the ladies 
and gentlemen of Belfast, and the 
public, that, willing to bring forward 
every novelty in his power, he has, 
through the intercession of several 
ladies, prevailed on the friends of 
a young gentleman only eleven 
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years old, whose theatrical abilities 
have been the wonder and admira- 
tion of all who have heard him, /o 
perform in public two or three of 
the characters he most excels in.’ 
Zara was the piece selected, from 
the pen of ‘that ingenious author 
Voltaire.’ Martial law was still in 
force, and the theatre had to be 
closed by nineo’clock ; but to oblige 
the manager, ‘ the drums had been 
ordered to beat an hour later than 
usual.’ Every one in Belfast of 
course knew it was ‘little Betty’ 
that was coming forward, and the 
curiosity was extraordinary. ‘The 
success was wonderful, and the 
applause tumultuous. The boy 
(whose age was truthfully announc- 
ed, though, according to profes- 
sional usage, he might fairly have 
been introduced as being only eight 
years old) played with extraordinary 
feeling and composure. Next day 
the whole town was talking of the 
performance. The hard-headed flax- 
spinners of the town were sceptical, 
but went to judge for themselves. 
His fame spread to Dublin, and 
Jones, the well-known manager, to 
whom Mr. Croker addressed his 
Familiar Epistles, at once made an 
engagement with him, and on No- 
vember 28th Dougdas was announc- 
ed, the part of Norval ‘ bya young 
gentleman only twelve years of age, 
whose admirable talents have pro- 
cured him the deserved appellation 
of the Infant Roscius.’ ‘The public 
was then respectfully informed that 
the authorities had suspended the 
order for persons being within their 
houses by an early hour, and that 
‘no person coming from the the- 
atre would be stopped until after 
eleven o'clock.’ The terms appear 
to have been that he was to share 
the house, as he had done at Bel- 
fast. In Dublin the house held 
4007. His reception was of the 
most tumultuous kind. The Dub- 
lin audiences are as impression- 
able as an Italian one. ‘The town 
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was enraptured, though some per- 
sons of more correct taste depre- 
cated the spectacle as unworthy of 
the stage; but such cavillers were 
overwhelmed with obloquy. He 
gave around of characters, and the 
part of Hamlet ‘he learned in three 
mornings.’ Mr. Jones was eager 
to make arrangements for ‘farming’ 
the prodigy during a number of 
years ; but the prudent father, with 
Mr. Hough the prompter, who had 
been taken as instructor, and what 
is now called ‘advance agent,’ 
declined. He next appeared at 
Cork, where the nightly receipts 
of a wretched amphitheatre rose 
from ten pounds to one hundred 
pounds. At Glasgow he had the 
same success, and a person who 
attacked him in the papers, being 
discovered, was compelled to leave 
the city. ‘ He was received,’ says 
the manager Jackson, ‘with the 
greatest bursts of applause I ever 
remember to have been given by 
an audience. Nothing that words 
can express can come up to the 
full extent of his surprising endow- 
ments, which so strongly predomi- 
nate through his infant frame.’ This 
enthusiasm seems but a type of the 
sort of delirium into which the king- 
dom was to be thrown. He de- 
clared that the boy ‘had been 
presented by Heaven,’ and dwelt 
on his ‘ perfect and refined genius 
which had been incorporated with 
his form previous to his birth.’ But 
at Edinburgh his reception was 
even more rapturous, and Lord 
Meadowbank addressed to him 
what was styled ‘an elegant ad- 
monitory and interesting letter,’ 
sending to him ‘ the little work that 
I recommended yesterday to your 
perusal,’ and which was ‘ by much 
the most valuable production of the 
most eminent person of your name, 
and on that account might merit 
your attention. I am convinced 
your mind will burn within you as 
you read.’ This was, in short, a 
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copy of the A/instre/, and it is amus- 
ing to see that either local pro- 
nunciation or national pride had 
lengthened ‘ Betty’ into ‘ Beattie.’ 
He farther entreated him ‘ to form 
a resolution’ to study the ancients 
—Homer, Euripides, &c. This 
is a good specimen of the pedantic 
tone of the overpraised ‘ literary 
society’ of Edinburgh. The last 
six nights here, says his agent, pro- 
duced nearly S507. He was now 
to appear in England, and Mac- 
ready, one of the most eccentric 
country managers, and father of 
the late tragedian, secured him for 
the Birmingham theatre. This odd 
being, who seems to have had some 
of Mr. Crummles’s singularities, had 
employed Jackson to arrange the 
engagement, and was delighted at 
having secured the prodigy cheap!y 
at ten pounds a night. But when 
the party arrived, and he saw the 
boy, he became eager to be let off 
his engagement. ‘They were will- 
ing to release him on payment of 
travelling expenses; when, per- 
haps, mystified by this readiness, he 
made a cunning proposal that sixty 
pounds should be deducted for 
the expenses of the night, after 
which the ‘house should be shared.’ 
This seemed a safe arrangement, as 
he probably calculated that the at- 
traction would scarcely draw the 
sixtypounds. The result was fortu- 
nate for Master Betty, who thus re- 
ceived fifty pounds a night instead 
of ten. 

In this tide of success there ar- 
riveda gentleman from Drury Lane, 
Mr. Justin Graham, who came to 
judge the talents of the prodigy, 
and made the surprisingly meagre 
offer of ‘half a clear benefit’ for 
seven nights’ acting. This was at 
once declined; Manager Macready 
pronouncing that fifty guineas a 
night was the lowest he ought to 
take. The managers of Covent 
Garden—Harris and Kemble— 
heard of the failure of this attempt, 
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and despatched Captain Barlow to 
Birmingham, with a carte blanche 
for terms, and a rather odd engage- 
mentwas made: that he should ap- 
pear for three nights in the last 
week of November, three in the 
first week of December, three in the 
last week of January, and three in 
the first week of February. Re- 
penting of their slackness, the 
Drury Lane management despatch- 
ed their emissary with fresh offers ; 
and, through an oversight in the 
Covent-Garden agreement, were 
- able to secure him for the inter- 
vening nights on which he was not 
bound to the rival house. With a 
wish also to secure his first appear- 
ance at their house, they made him 
handsome offers to cancel all his 
provincial engagements. This he 
honourably refused to do; though, 
it must be said, that the event 
proved that he had taken the wisest 
as well as the most honourable 
course ; for during his progress he 
was receiving nearly two hundred 
pounds a night ; at the same time, 
the enthusiasm was whetting Lon- 
don expectancy. Bruises and torn 
clothes attended the operation of 
securing places ; whilst at Man- 
chester the confusion was so tre- 
mendous, that all applications for 
boxes were required to be made 
by letter, and, after being placed 
in a bag, were solemnly drawn by 
lot, in presence of two respectable 
gentlemen of the town. We learn, 
too, that Betty also ‘ enjoyed the 
particular notice of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was command- 
ing in that part of the country, 
and who was graciously pleased to 
express the rather barren wish that 
the prodigy, or ‘Infant Roscius,’ 
might enjoya sound education. His 
father received a flattering letter 
from the great John of Covent 
Garden, who, for all his devotion 
to what was classical, was not in- 
different to what was likely to 
‘take.’ Hespoke of the happiness 
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he should soon feel in welcom- 
ing them to Covent Garden, and 
heartily congratulated the stage on 
the ornament and support it was to 
receive from Master Betty’s extra- 
ordinary talents and exertions. It 
was hardly fair of ‘ glorious John’ 
to affect later to be disgusted with 
the raptures of the London audi- 
ences at what he himself had thus 
encouraged. Atthe Doncaster races 
there were to be seen carriages 
starting from Sheffield, labelled 
‘Theatrical Coaches, to carry six 
insides to see the Young Roscius.’ 
Silver cups were presented by 
grateful managers. 

Nothing could exceed the ex- 
pectancy with which he was waited 
in London, Saturday, Dec. 1, 1804, 
was the certainly remarkable day 
chosen for his appearance. By ten 
o’clock in the morning a crowd of 
persons was already parading Bow- 
street and the colonades of Co- 
vent-garden ; and before one o’clock 
there was a line of people at the 
doors ofthe theatre. Before even- 
ing the line was stretching in long 
impenetrablecolumns beycnd Bow- 
street into Drury-lane. As the 
hour for opening drew near, there 
were shrieks and crushing and 
fainting ; when the crowd was ad- 
mitted, the house was filled in a 
few moments. Notwithstanding, 
there was still a pressure forwards, 
from vast masses struggling to make 
their way in; until a force of sol- 
diers drew up before the doors, and 
saved the crowd within from being 
overwhelmed. As Cowper sings : 


‘ The theatre, too small, did suffocate 
Its squeezed contents, and more than it 
admitted 
Did sigh at their exclusion, and return 
Ungratified ; for Betty there, the Boy, 
Did strut and storm and straddle, stamp 
and stare, 
And show the world how GARRICK did 
not act.’ 


The pit was nearly two-thirds 


filled by gentlemen who paid box- 
price, rushed in, and leaped over; 
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when this was filled these unplaced 
intruders lawlessly fixed them- 
selves in the seats of others who 
had secured them weeks before, 
and there defied the owners and 
their remonstrances. Box-keepers 
and police were called, but, grown 
desperate, the intruders held their 
ground by main force, and with in- 
describable effrontery compounded 
for their usurpation by allowing a 
few ladies into the front seats. 
The pit was like a surging sea, and 
more than twenty persons, over- 
come by the heat and crush, had 
to be dragged up into the boxes, as 
into a boat, to be thence transport- 
ed into the lobbies. As some relief, 
the curtain was raised a foot or so, 
thus allowing a current of air to 
blow over the pit. It was stated 
that some charitable ladies in the 
boxes passed the whole evening in 
fanning some exhausted gentlemen- 
friends in the pit. Loud shrieks 
would occasionally rise from the 
same place, and hands were seen to 
be lifted up, as ifimploring aid and 
relief. At last some order was re- 
stored, and Charles Kemble came 
out to speak an apropos prologue, 
but would not be listened to; so 
he withdrew, and the play began. 
The actors were then ordered offi, 
and the prologue called for, which 
was again delivered in a Babel of 
noises. The first act of the play— 
which was the ranting, raging ar- 
darossa—was got through with the 
same confusion, the prodigy not 
having to appear in it. Then came 
the expected moment. Mr. Boaden, 
who was present, describes the 
scene : 

‘At length, dressed as a slave, 
in white-linen pantaloons, a short, 
close, russet jacket, trimmed with 
sable, and a turban hat or cap, at 
the command of the tyrant, on 
came the desire ofall eyes, Master 
William Henry West Betty. With 
the sagacity of an old stager, I 
walked quietly into the house at 
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the end of the first act, made my 
way into the lobby of the first circle, 
planted myself at the back of one 
of the boxes, outside, and saw him 
make his bow, and never stirred 
till the curtain fell at the end of 
the play. I had a good glass, and 
saw him perfectly. He was a fair, 
pleasing youth, well formed, and 
remarkably graceful. The first 
thing that struck me was, that it 
was passion for the profession that 
made him an actor: he was doing 
what he loved to do, and put his 
whole force into it. The next thing 
that I felt was, that he had amazing 
docility, and great aptitude at 
catching what he was taught: he 
could convey passions which he had 
never felt, nor seen in operation, 
but upon the stage. Grace, energy, 
fire, vehemence, were his own— 
the understanding was of a maturer 
brain. He seemed, however, to 
think all he said ; and had he been 
taught to pronounce with accuracy, 
there was nothing beyond his ob- 
vious requisites for the profession.’ 

The night was one of rapturous 
triumph; all his exertions were 
greeted with ‘huzzas’—a different 
mode of salutation from the modern 
cheers. The Prince of Wales, ‘who 
sat in Lady Mulgrave’s box,’ led 
the applause ; behind the scenes 
was a crowd of distinguished per- 
sons—ladies of the highest rank, 
so privileged by Mr. Brandon, 
the popular box-keeper ; the Lord 
Chief Baron, Lord Melville, and 
others. Mr. Colman was also pre- 
sent, and observed to be enthusi- 
astic. Kemble’s demeanour was 
characteristically reserved. ‘ His 
eyes were riveted on him; that 
great connoisseur did not withhold 
his due meed of praise.’ In short, 
a sort of delirium now set in, 
and the impression produced was 
perhaps the most remarkable ever 
known on the English stage. Mrs. 
Mathews heard ‘a great man’ de- 
clare his belief that the boy was 
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supernaturally gifted, and expected 
to see the roof of the theatre open 
some night and his spirit ascend. 
Duchesses and other ladies of title 
were clustered round him, and 
their carriages were at his service 
to take him to the theatre. The 
King and Queen sent for him, and 
he was welcomed at Carlton House. 
When he fell sick, the street was 
blocked up with the carriages of 
fair inquirers, and bulletins were 
regularly issued. Northcote paint- 
ed him, in one of the most ludi- 
crously sentimental pictures that 
can be conceived—a languishing 
boy taking fire from Shakespeare’s 
altar. The old artist told Hazlitt 
with much truth that ‘the attraction 
was his beautiful effusion of natural 
sensibility, which, with the graceful 
play of limb in youth, gave such an 
advantage over every one about 
him.’ ‘Gentleman Smith'— the 
Turveydrop of the stage — came 
up from his country place, and, 
with great solemnity, presented him 
with a ring of Garrick’s, which the 
great actor had pledged him to 
give to the rare performer that act- 
ed from nature and the heart. 
Elliston’s opinion we should be 
eager to know, as well for the sub- 
stance as for the form in which 
it was certain to be delivered. It 
was piquant and original as might 
be expected: ‘Sir, my opinion of 
that young gentleman’s talents will 
never transpire during my life. I 
have written my convictions down : 
they have been attested by compe- 
tent witnesses, and sealed and de- 
posited in the iron safe at my 
banker’s, to be drawn forth and 
opened, with other important docu- 
ments, at my death. The world 
will then know what Mr. Elliston 
thought of Master Betty.’ Strangest 
of all was a compliment from the 
University of Cambridge, who se- 
lected him as the subject of a prize 
ode. 


It is amusing to see with what 
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silent indignation the legitimate 
actors looked on at the success of 
the pigmy rival. Kemble and his 
greater sister were scornful and 
facetious on the matter. She pro- 
nounced that there was nothing in 
him, he was merely ‘a pretty boy.’ 
With their great classic répertoire, 
they had to stand aside while the 
town indulged its humour. Cooke 
grumbled loudly at having to act 
with him, while the attractive Inch- 
bald declared he was merely a 
clever little boy, and had she never 
seen boys act, she would have 
thought him exquisite. ‘The whole 
attitude, indeed, of the actors sug- 
gests one of Mr. Dickens’s inimit- 
able touches in his account of the 
ruefulness with which Mr. Folair set 
himself to his duty of codperating 
with the Phenomenon. Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s was the most characteristic 
protest : she came into the green- 
room with her ringing laugh, de- 
ploring the memory of Herod. ‘A 
silly lordling,’ says Mrs. Mathews, 
whose own productions are often 
open to the charge of silliness, 
‘had the impertinent folly to ask 
John Kemble whether he did not 
consider Master Betty the finest 
actor upon the stage.’ To which 
delicate question, glorious John, 
taking a pinch of snuff between 
his fingers and raising it slowly to 
his nose, with great sangfroid re- 
plied : ‘ I have never, my lord, seen 
the young gentleman play.’ Yet, 
as we have seen, he addressed 
complimentary speeches to the 
prodigy, and congratulated the 
theatre on the acquisition of such 
talent. Emery, Charles Kemble, 
Mrs. Powell, Elliston, and other 
actors of repute had to follow in 
the boy’s train. Yet, though the 
position was awkward, and a little 
difficult to carry off with dignity, the 
tone taken was hardly becoming. 
There can be no doubt it was a 
very unique and interesting enter- 
tainment, and in its way one of 
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high merit. The proof of this is 
the impression left on judges of 
a superior calibre to a mere crowd. 
Charles Fox, during the excitement 
of the performance, thought it as 
fine as Garrick’s. Colman was en- 
thusiastic in his praise. The sober 
judgment of Boaden, a critic of ex- 
perience, we have seen. In size 
he was taller than boys of his years, 
and something was added to his 
height by artificial means; and 
Mrs. Lichfield, who played with 
him at one house, was purposely 
selected as being of short stature. 
As his most successful characters 
were young Norval, and Selim in 
Barbarossa, both of whom were 
youths, it really amounted to the 
character of a youth presented 
with singular grace, intelligence, 
and talent by a youth—a very rare 
spectacle indeed. Some thought 
the charm was in his restoration of 
the old musical chanting that be- 
longed to the days of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard and Mrs. Cibber. Much, too, 
was to be set down to his personal 
attractions—a soft interesting face, 
a small expressive mouth, flowing 
auburn hair, and general intelli- 
gence. 

It is interesting to find that the 
disdainful soul of Kean declined 
to minister to the fame of the new 
idol. He later found himself at 
Weymouth, when Master Betty was 
engaged, and resolutely declined to 
play with him. Pressed by the man- 
ager, he fled, and in one of his wild 
moods hid himself inthe woods out- 
side the town. He was later found 
pacing up and down in front of the 
theatre, bitterly execrating his for- 
tune. ‘ He has overflowing houses ; 
/ play to empty benches. I know 
my powers are superior to his.’ 

The pecuniary result of this 
amazing tide of success was mar- 
vellous. At Drury Lane, for twenty- 
eight nights’ performance, from 
December 10, 1804, to April 22, 
1805, the prodigioussum of 17,000/. 
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was taken, out of which he was paid, 
for nearly the whole time, at the rate 
of roo/, a night. At Covent Gar- 
den he must have attracted even 
more money. And thus was ex- 
hibited the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of a boy of thirteen bringing 
nearly 40,c00/. to the treasuries 
of two vast theatres within three 
months. He enjoyed besides the 
proceeds of two benefits, amount- 
ing to the handsome sum of 2,500/. 
Hamlet was the inappropriate cha- 
racter he chose for one of these 
occasions, though two awkward 
lines, singularly apropos, were 
omitted: ‘Do the boys carry it 
always?’ asks Hamlet, to whom it 
is replied: ‘ Ay, that they do, my 
lord.’ In short, Mr. Boaden is in- 
clined to believe that he almost had 
made his fortune during this season. 

The father appears to have been 
eager to turn his child's talents to 
profit, working him at high pres- 
sure. He had an instinct, in which 
he was justified by the issue, that 
the furore would be but short-lived. 
The prodigy was taken into the 
country for a provincial tour, during 
which the scale of his profits may 
be conceived from his receiving 
1000/. at Birmingham for thirteen 
nights’ playing. He visited Wol- 
verhampton, York, and Worcester. 
Nearly every artist successful in 
making money is pursued with ac- 
cusations of meanness and stingi- 
ness, and because they do not re- 
spond to the enormous demands 
made upon their generosity. Gar- 
rick, Mrs. Siddons, and many more 
suffered from this charge. The ex- 
ertions of Betty, the father, to se- 
cure all the money he could for his 
son subjected him to such impu- 
tations. He created a scandal by 
announcing a performance in Holy 
Week in the provinces, which caused 
the interference of the bishop. 
Moody used to tell indignantly how 
he had humbly asked the father of 
the Young Roscius to allow his son 
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to play for the fund for decayed 
actors, which would clear them 
from all their difficulties, and how, 
after six weeks’ contemptuous si- 
lence, a refusal had been given. 
But a really shabby transaction 
was the treatment of Hough, the 
original painstaking instructor of 
the boy, whose judicious assistance 
had been of incalculable service. 
This faithful ally, who had been 
taken from his humble post at the 
theatre, was now unceremoniously 
dismissed, without the slightest 
provision. This scandalous ingra- 
titude soon began to be talked of, 
and the discarded tutor, stung to 
fury by such neglect, threatened to 
lay his wrongs before the public. 
The following was significant : 

‘ Hough v. Betty, An appeal to 
the judgment and candour of an im- 
partial British public. By William 
Hough, late dramatic tutor to the 
Young Roscius. In which will be 
introduced a curious and truly ori- 
ginal correspondence, previous and 
subsequent to Master Betty’s first 
appearance on the stage. With 
notes theatrical, analytical, and ex- 
planatory. “ Blow, blow, thou win- 
ter’s wind ; thou art not so unkind 
as man’s ingratitude.”’ 

Alarmed by this menace, the 
Bettys at once came to terms, and 
fifty pounds a year was settled on 
him for his life. 

An amusing story was told con- 
nected with Betty’s country tour. 
Stephen Kemble, whose chief title 
to fame, besides his relationship to 
the glorious John and Sarah, was 
his being ‘able to play Falstaff 
without stuffing,’ came to town to 
engage the youth for his theatres at 
Durham and Newcastle. His wife, 
who remained in the country, was 
often pressed to give his opinion 
of the phenomenon, but she was 
disinclined to do so, save in the 
instance of Liston, a special friend, 
to whom she showed a passage in 
her husband’s letter to the effect 
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that ‘the whole business was a hum- 
bug.’ Soon after, the Newcastle bills 
announced the prodigy, and Liston 
onemorning finding Kemble reading 
the box-list with satisfacton, asked 
him if he thought the engagement 
would turn out well. ‘It cannot be 
otherwise, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ zh 
his stupendous abilities’ Somewhat 
astounded, Liston said he did not 
know that the manager held so 
high an opinion of the Young 
Roscius. ‘Sir, said Mr. Kemble 
emphatically, ‘I look upon Master 
Betty to be a great—nay, the 
greatest tragic performer that has 
ever appeared upon these or any 
other boards.’ ‘I suppose,’ ans- 
wered Liston, ‘that you except 
Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said the other, ‘ I except no- 
body.’ Unable to resist the tempt- 
ation, the actor then asked him 
how he could reconcile this with the 
opinion written to Mrs. Kemble. 
The other replied still more em- 
phatically, ‘Sir, I maintain that 
Master Betty is the finest actor 
now living, and I question if he be 
not the finest that ever lived ; for,’ 
he added, his fine eyes twinkling 
with humour, ‘/’zve engaged him, sir’ 

The extravagant popularity of the 
Young Roscius was not destined to 
last beyond a couple of seasons. 
A hostile party manifested itself in 
the theatres, and though friends 
and admirers succeeded in putting 
it down, there was a sensible falling- 
off in the attraction. His benefit 
shrank from the triumphal 1500/. 
to a modest 300/, the average ot 
the other performers. Still it was 
a compliment to find the House of 
Commons adjourning on Pitt’s 
motion to go and hear him. His 
playing Jeremy Diddlerwas another 
token of weakness. Indeed, this 
kind of entertainment can only 
flourish in an extreme—a mild and 
tempered approbation is not one 
of the conditions of its existence. 
After three or four years of hard 
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work, during which the interest was 
gradually languishing, it was seen 
that a youth of sixteen or seven- 
teen could no longer be considered 
a juvenile phenomenon. The con- 
fession of his true age at starting 
having effectually destroyed the 
chance of any of the usual theatri- 
cal fictions, in March 1808 it was 
announced at Bath that he was 
about retiring, and in July of the 
same year he withdrew altogether, 
and entered Cambridge University. 

‘ He was nowto become a gentle- 
man.’ A commission was given to 
him in the Shropshire Yeomanry. 
At the University, too, it was re- 
marked that when theatrical mat- 
ters were mentioned he preserved 
a solemn silence, as though the 
subject were disagreeable. ‘This, 
however, it was evident, was from 
the influence of the genteel parents. 
He cultivated accomplishments, 
and distinguished himself in the 
hunting-field. Hecontracted a taste 
for archery, in which he was all his 
life signally skilful. His eyes, how- 
ever, not unnaturally, turned wist- 
fully to the splendid triumphs of 
his childhood, and he was slow to 
believe that his success was owing 
to anything else but extraordinary 
dramatic genius. And on his fa- 
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ther’s death, in 1811, he returned 
to the stage, making his reappear- 
ance at Bath in February 1812, re- 
ceiving the handsome sum of 8o0o0/. 
for nine nights’ performance. In 
November he appeared at Covent 
Garden at fifty guineas a night, and 
was able to retain his position on 
the stage as a clever and interest- 
ing actor for twelve years more, 
when in August 1824 he finally 
made his bow. Fifty years have 
passed by since that night, and it 
was hardly surprising that the world 
should have forgotten the boy that 
for a time extinguished the Kemble 
glories and was fondled by duch- 
esses. Nor was it astonishing that 
most people should have thought 
that he had yearsago been gathered, 
in the almost invariable theatrical 
phrase, ‘to the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets.’ Putting a recently-done 
photograph of this interesting old 
gentleman beside the picture of‘the 
heaven-sent youth of 1805,’ the old 
soft and gentle air can be recog- 
nised, and the outlines of the capti- 
vating features which so long ago 
caused such a sensation. He died 
on the 24th of August of the pre- 
sent year, and his story makes a 
curious chapter in the romance of 
the stage. 











AUDREY’S CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


—————— 


Tuey had been fellow-travellers 
for two hours in the same train 
and in the same carriage—two 
gentlemen, who were travelling 
together, and one lady, who was 
alone. She was young, but she 
was not a bit pretty ; that word in 
no way conveys an idea of the 
singular beauty of her face and 
expression. She was very self- 
possessed, and quite aware of her 
attractions. 

One of the men, after the first 
glance, never looked her way, but 
sat immersed in his paper, his 
thoughts, to judge from the half- 
pained expression his face wore, 
none of the pleasantest. He was 


tall, dark, and soldierly-looking, 
with a scar half-hidden by his long 


drooping moustache. A man turn- 
ing the corner of his prime, a face 
grand and noble, the girl thought, 
yet wearing a somewhat scornful 
sneering expression round the cor- 
ners of his mouth—an expression 
that seemed to have grown habit- 
ual to that face when in repose, as 
if it had been long implanted and 
fostered there. His companion 
was more like the girl herself— 
bright and sunny, with a bright 
curly head of hair, with nothing 
but an incipient moustache to re- 
lieve the smoothness of his face, 
a row of dazzlingly white teeth, 
and laughing blue eyes. She never 
looked at him, of course ; possibly 
because she was aware that his 
eyes were fixed upon her, full of 
boyish admiration ; but now and 
then she glanced furtively at the 
other face, and wished he would 
come to an end ofhis stupid paper. 

At last he put the paper down, 
and glanced carelessly at her. She 


was sitting back in her corner, her 
gloves thrown on the seat oppo- 
site her, and her little white fin- 
gers employed in a bit of appar- 
ently useless woman’s work. She 
had been reading, and her book 
lay with her gloves, where she had 
thrown it when she took out her 
crochet. The man with the blue 
eyes like her own glanced once or 
twice at the book, and then, as if 
emboldened by finding a some- 
thing of similarity in their tastes, 
leaned over, and, laying his hand 
on the book, said: 

‘May I look at it? I am so 
fond of Tennyson.’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Do you know 
how far we are from Ashton Mills ?” 

‘I have no idea. I have never 
been in this part of the country 
before,’ he answered, shouting 
it out so that she might hear. 
‘ Wrighton, you know’—turning to 
his companion ; ‘ or have you for- 
gotten England completely in the 
last twelve years ?” 

No, he had not forgotten; he 
had been recalling each place they 
had passed while they had fancied 
that he was reading. He thought 
ten minutes more would see them 
there : and he was right; the train 
jerked its unwieldy body into the 
Ashton Mills station within the 
time he had named. 

Before handing back the book, 
the name on the flyleaf caught the 
younger man’s eyes — ‘ Audrey 
Ashton.’ ‘ Audrey Ashton,’ he kept 
repeating, as they drove along over 
the frozen roads; and so intent 
was he on his own thoughts, that 
he did not perceive the start his 
companion gave when he first 
heard the name. 
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‘You seem a good deal struck 
by that name, Clayton. Why are 
you ?’ the other asked at length. 

‘Struck! I should think so. 
Why Audrey Ashton is the belle 
everybody has been raving about 
in town; the greatest flirt, they 
say, in England; the best dancer 
and the prettiest rider. In fact, 
that’s the girl, Wrighton, who has 
been turning all heads in town 
and breaking more than one 
heart.’ 

‘Heads must be easily turned 
and hearts equally easily broken,’ 
the other replied sneeringly. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ Clayton 
said. ‘She certainly is strangely 
beautiful.’ 

‘Do you know anything of her 
family ?? Colonel Wrighton asked. 

‘Not much. Her father is Sir 
Charles Ashton of Ashton Mills, 
and she is an only daughter. 1 
believe there is a sister of Sir 
Charles, much younger than him- 
self, who lives at Ashton Mills; 
but Miss Audrey Ashton has been 
abroad until this winter, and I 
daresay this is her first home-com- 
ing since she was a child.’ 

After this no more was said till 
they reached their destination. 

Colonel Wrighton had just re- 
turned from a twelve years’ tour 
of service in India, where he had 
won himself a name, a Victoria 
Cross, and, what he prized more, 
the love and respect of his officers 
and his regiment. He had been 
invited down with his cousin, 
Edward Clayton, to spend their 
Christmas at a place called Lor- 
rimer Hall, now in the possession 
of an old schoolfellow of the 
colonel’s, Jack Huntley. It was 
a pleasant-enough house to pass a 
few weeks in, and Mrs. Huntley 
was one of those sweet motherly 
women whose chief happiness con- 
sists in making those about them 
happy, and whose plans have this 
end as their sole purpose. With 
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this characteristic, it is not strange 
that she should be something of a 
matchmaker—an amiable, though 
often a sadly dangerous, weakness. 
She had promised that the party 
round their Christmas dinner should 
be a small one; for she knew that 
Colonel Wrighton had no love for 
society or festive gatherings ; and, 
indeed, it was only on this condi- 
tion that he had been persuaded to 
come at all. Jack Huntley had 
known Claude Wrighton intimately 
in the days when they were both 
young men. He had known, and 
still well remembered, that in those 
days there had been a woman 
whom the colonel had held very 
dear—so dear, that when the re- 
action had come, and he had 
thought of how she had treated 
him, he had almost let his lips 
form a curse in connection with 
that name which they had hitherto 
coupled with the dearest terms 
his heart could coin. So, knowing 
all this, he did not now wonder 
that his old friend Claude classed 
all women under one category, 
and, reading them by the light of 
his bitter experience, did not he- 
sitate to doubt the truth of all that 
bore that name. In the old days 
Mr. Huntley had been in his 
friend’s confidence, and he had so 
well kept his promise of silence on 
that episode, that even his wife 
was ignorant of the romance which 
had been played out in the days 
when they were young. 


A lady was seated at the draw- 
ing-room window at Ashton Mills. 
She had been sitting quietly for 
a quarter of an hour, thinking, 
as it was so often her habit— 
thinking intently, with the book 
she had been reading lying idly on 
her knee. She was dressed in a 
stiff silk dress of sombre gray, 
suited to a woman of fifty ; and yet 
the young-looking face and slight 
pretty figure told you that she 
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could not be more than thirty. 
The face was a very quiet one 
now, with the loveliest brown hair 
smoothed over her white high fore- 
head. Loving brown eyes too 
she had, that smiled on you full of 
a great sorrow, and a mouth ex- 
quisitely tender, that had laughed 
and dimpled very beautifully in 
the old lost days of her girlhood. 
Yet Helen Ashton had settled her- 
self down to be an old maid, and 
her friends and relations, though 
many of them did not know the 
cause of this resolution, had come 
to accept it as a fact that she 
would never marry. At length she 
roused herself out of her reverie 
and rang the bell, which was ans- 
wered by a pleasant middle-aged 
woman. 

‘Esther, I see it’s beginning to 
snow. Have they sent the close 
carriage for Miss Audrey ?” 

‘That they have, my dear; 
she'll come safe enough with Ro- 
bert; trust him for looking after 
Miss Audrey. Robert thinks there 
never was any lady in the world 
like the young mistress.’ 

‘Dear child, how long it seems 
since we saw her, Esther! I hope 
they won’t have spoiled her with all 
the gaiety she has been having.’ 

‘ Bless her! no fear of that. It 
will take more than one year, Miss 
Helen, to spoil her.’ 

‘Ah, there is the carriage at 
last. Esther, go and tell them to 
send up some tea; the child will 
want something to warm her after 
her cold drive.’ 

Then Miss Ashton ran down- 
stairs in time to receive Audrey in 
herarms as she came into the hall, 
a few flakes of snow lying like 
tufts of ermine on her black-velvet 
mantle. 

‘ My darling, welcome home at 
last.’ 

* How jolly it is, and such a dear 
old house! and you, aunt Nelly, 
not looking a day older.’ 
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‘Come to the light, Audrey,’ 
Miss Ashton said, when they got 
back to the drawing-room. ‘Let 
me look at you, love.’ 

‘Oh, yes, do look at me, aunt 
Nell, and tell me honestly if you 
think me pretty. I have been 
told I am so often ; but one never 
knows whether people mean what 
they say. Now you—I know I 
can trust you to tell exactly what 
you think.’ 

‘My darling, you are lovely,’ 
Miss Ashton answered, standing 
under a big lamp, and looking at 
the sweet girlish face with its rich 
bloom—the bloom which her own 
had lost long ago; ‘and your co- 
lour is one of the most beautiful I 
have ever seen.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear you say 
that. But I quite agree with papa; 
I shall never be as beautiful as 
you, aunt Nelly.’ 

Aunt Nelly turned away, and 
busied herself with the tea-things, 
while Audrey sat down on the 
rug to warm her cold fingers at 
the fire. 

Then Esther came in, and the 
girl rose to kiss her old nurse, who 
stroked back the tumbled hair 
from her face, and pronounced 
her as ‘ beautiful as a flower ; at 
which Audrey laughed, and said 
that if the flower ‘were a dandelion 
or a peony, it was not much of a 
compliment. 

They had not spoiled her, that 
was easily seen ; yet Audrey Ash- 
ton was very far from being per- 
fect ; and it was in some measure 
true of her that she had once or 
twice exerted herself to win hearts 
that she did not care to retain. 
She had never been warned against 
this great sin, and in the foreign 
school where she had finished her 
education, it was an established 
article of belief that women were 
given beauty for the sole purpose 
of winning men’s hearts without 
losing their own; and her one 
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season in London had shown her 
nothing to make her think the 
belief a false one. Had Audrey 
paused to think upon the rdle she 
was playing, she would quickly 
have detected its untruth and 
worthlessness, for she had fine 
generous instincts, and an open 
truthful disposition. But she did 
not pause to think; she only saw 
that the more heartless her con- 
quests, the higher she seemed to 
rise in the opinion of the world of 
London society ; and she left Lon- 
don rather rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness that she had embittered 
more than one life. 

The next day a letter came 
from Mrs. Huntley, inviting Miss 
Ashton and her niece to go to Lor- 
rimer Hall for their Christmas. 
Nothing could induce Miss Ashton 
to accept the invitation, though 
Audrey tried her most persuasive 
powers, and Mrs. Huntley herself 
came over, and finding Miss Ashton 
alone in the drawing-room, had told 
her who her other guests were, 
and what a quiet party they would 
be. ‘Indeed, aunt Helen seems 
more determined than ever not to 
go since we have tried to persuade 
her, Audrey said, when Mrs. 
Huntley was driving away after her 
fruitless visit. Mrs. Huntley and 
her aunt had both insisted tha 
Audrey must go ; and after a long 
resistance she at last yielded to 
their persuasions. 

‘I shall not be at all lonely, 
dear ; think of the years I have been 
content to be alone. Some people 
like solitude, dear, and I am one 
of those.’ 

Yet there had been a time when 
Helen Ashton had been no recluse, 
when she had enjoyed the fellow- 
ship and pleasures of society as 
much as anyone. The world was 
smiling on her then, and she had 
found one who was dearer to her 
than all the rest of the world. Yet 
in those days she had been vain 


and foolish ; she too had used her 
beauty as a snare ; but she had for- 
gotten the second article in the 
flirt’s creed, and, while winning 
another heart, had lost her own. 
Still she went on flirting, until the 
man whose love she had won had 
left her, believing her as heartless 
as she had tried to make herself 
in his eyes. Then she awoke to 
the consciousness of how com- 
pletely and absorbingly she had 
loved him ; and it was for his sake 
that she was Helen Ashton still. 
During the long years that he had 
been away no word from him had 
ever reached her, though she had 
occasionally heard from the news- 
papers and from the Huntleys what 
his life was. 

When the time came for Audrey 
to go to Lorrimer Hall, she went, 
promising to come often and see 
her aunt, and tell her what they 
were all doing at the Hall. She 
was really sorry to leave her, and 
would willingly have remained to 
cheer her solitude ; but aunt Helen 
would not hear of it. So she went, 
and Miss Ashton was once more 
left to brood over her own sad 
thoughts. 

When Audrey arrived at the 
Hall, she found that Mrs. Huntley 
and some of her guests had gone 
out driving to see an old ruined 
abbey that was one of the sights 
of the neighbourhood, and she 
was shown into a great drawing- 
room, where before a blazing fire 
a gentleman was standing, reading. 
She went in very quietly, and it 
was not till she was quite close to 
him that he turned to look at her ; 
and Audrey, opening her blue eyes, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and felt very foolish for the first 
time in her life. 

He bowed, and she fancied from 
his manner that he would have 
left her then and there, if he could 
have done so without appearing 
rude. 
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‘I think we travelled together 
once,’ he said, as though it might 
have been ten years ago. 

‘Yes, last week. Is the other 
gentleman who was with you stay- 
ing here too ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Mrs. Huntley never told me,’ 
Audrey said; ‘but perhaps you 
never mentioned our having tra- 
velled in the same train ?” 

‘I am afraid I must plead 
guilty to that omission,’ he ans- 
wered. She was strangely at- 
tracted by him, though he looked 
grave and stern, and old enough to 
be her father almost ; yet Audrey 
wished he would show a greater 
interest in her: as for his admira- 
tion, that, she felt, would come in 
time as a matter of course. 

‘Have you ever been in this 
part of the country before?’ she 
asked, saying whatever came up- 
permost in her mind to detain 
him, for he had made another 
movement as though he would fain 
have left the room. ‘ Lorrimer Park 
is considered a very fine old place.’ 

‘Yes, I have been here before, 
but so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten the country ; and most 
probably have quite died out of 
the memories of those whom I once 
knew,’ he added, with what struck 
her as something half sad and half 
sneering in his tone. 

‘ Perhaps you have been abroad?’ 

‘Yes, in India for many years.’ 

‘In India? We had a great friend 
there,’ Audrey said, ‘at least papa 
had ; his name was Claude Wrigh- 
ton, I think. Perhaps you knew 
him ?’ 

He smiled. ‘Oh, yes, I knew 
him rather intimately.’ 

‘Oh, do tell me about him? 
Audrey said, in her impulsive way. 
‘He has not written to papa for a 
long time, and lately we have only 
heard of his doings from the papers. 
He is so distinguished and so 
brave, and papa says—’ 
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‘Stop,’ he said suddenly, put- 
ting up his hand; ‘I don’t deserve 
such warm praise, Miss Ashton.’ 

‘You ! You don’t mean to say 
that you are ourColonel Wrighton?’ 
she asked, the look of interest in 
her face growing very deep, and 
making her look more animated 
and beautiful. ‘I mean the Colo- 
nel Wrighton papa once knew so 
well ?” 

*I believe I am,’ said he, scarce 
able to restrain a laugh at her 
eagerness. 

‘Oh, how glad papa will be to 
see you again! And aunt Helen— 
did you ever know her, Colonel 
Wrighton ?” 

‘Yes, I have met Miss Ashton ; 
but that, like the rest of my life in 
England, was long ago.’ 

‘And you will come and see her 
now you have come back, won’t 
you?’ Audrey asked. ‘ You who 
knew her as a girl must remember 
how beautiful she was. She is not 
so pretty now, of course, but her 
face, tomy mind, is still fullof a grace 
and soft beauty one does not often 
meet with, though she is so pale.’ 

‘I am not much of a judge,’ he 
said coldly. ‘I am sorry to be 
obliged to leave you, but I pro- 
mised to meet Mr. Huntley at 
three, and my watch tells me that 
I shall keep him waiting unless I 
go at once.’ 

Audrey sat after he left her, 
looking into the fire and feeling a 
little piqued at the evident want of 
effect that her charms had pro- 
duced—a feeling new to the spoil- 
ed and petted belle and daughter. 
‘ How strange it is,’ she thought, 
‘ that this should be the man I have 
heard papa speak of so often, and 
in language so full of praise that I 
verily believe I had begun to fancy 
he must be something of a demi- 
god, instead of the humdrum sort 
of mortal he appears to be, with 
scarcely a civil word to throw to 
a lady! And yet there’s something 
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in his quiet determined-looking 
face, too, that doesn’t belie that 
Victoria-Cross story, and makes 
one believe that it would look 
very different if it were lighted up 
by excitement or passion.’ And 
sothe young lady thought on, until, 
if she had looked into her mind, 
she would have found that there 
was no great difference between 
the ideal that her mind had formed 
from simply hearing the tales of 
his powers, and that she had 
formed now that their hero had 
been actually brought before her. 

It was in the midst of such dan- 
gerous thoughts as these that she 
was disturbed by her hostess'’s 
return. 

Very full of apologies Mrs. 
Huntley was for having been away 
when her young guest had arrived 
—apologies which she did not 
cease to make until she had taken 
Audrey to the room allotted to her. 
Audrey was more than usually 
careful in the choice of her dress 
that evening. At last she fixed 
upon a soft white drapery, which 
became her admirably ; and as her 
glass informed her of the fact, she 
wondered to herself whether Colo- 
nel Wrighton would notice her at 
all. ‘I am sure I am pretty,’ she 
thought ; ‘they all tell me so, and 
even aunt Nelly agrees with them ; 
yet I don’t think he thinks so. 
Why should I care? Iam sure I 
don’t know, but I do; I never 
seemed to wish for any one’s atten- 
tion before. I suppose it’s just the 
perversity of human nature not to 
care for what we easily get, and to 
weary ourselves attempting to touch 
the grapes which are beyond our 
reach. Now, I daresay that boy 
with the goldy-brown hair, who 
stared at me so unconscionably in 
the train, will fall in love with me 
straight off, and I sha’n’t care a bit 
about him—that’s sure to be the 
way.’ 


And it was the way. The boy 
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with the goldy-brown hair did fall 
in love with her; in fact, he had 
plunged headlong into that state 
of mind when he first met her in 
the train. 

She was equally right about the 
other ; again ‘ it was the way.’ She 
might have been a hundred years 
of age and as ugly as an Esqui- 
maux for any attraction that her 
youth and beauty exercised over 
the colonel, or for any attention 
he paid her. She smiled and talked 
her best, she sang her most ravish. 
ing songs, and he hardly seemed 
to listen to her. She rode across 
country in a style that made Ed- 
ward Clayton rave as he kept his 
big hunter close to her side. She 
could skate to perfection, and 
looked perhaps her best upon the 
ice. But she did it all for a mat. 
who seemed utterly indifferent to 
her and her doings. She told her- 
self so a hundred times a day, and 
yet, conscious of her beauty and 
its power, and accustomed as she 
was to success, she only half be- 
lieved herself, and thought she 
must conquer at last. 

As for Colonel Wrighton, he 
counted the hours until he should 
leave the pleasant house and the 
kind friends with whom he was 
staying. 

It was not always possible to 
avoid going near Ashton Mills, 
yet he did his best to avoid that 
part of the country with a persis- 
tency that made others wonder. 
He told himself that he was still 
weak enough to be afraid to meet 
the woman he had once loved so 
fondly, though a clear stretch of 
twelve long troubled years lay 
between them. 

Mrs. Huntley had invited Au- 
drey in the fond hope that she and 
Colonel Wrighton might fall in love 
with each other. She watched the 
success of her plans, and soon had 
to confess to herself with dismay, 
that though they had succeeded 
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well enough as far as Audrey was 
concerned, they had hopelessly 
failed as regarded the colonel. 
Poor little woman, she was greatly 
troubled, for her kind heart felt 
that she had been in a measure 
guilty of working sorrow for the 
young girl where she had only 
hoped to bring happiness. She did 
not quite despair yet ; she hoped 
he might discover that he had won 
her heart, and that then all might 
be well. 

‘Colonel Wrighton ! Iam sorry 
to say Audrey had seen her hero 
walking in the garden, and had 
joined him on the very poor pre- 
tence of having come out herself 
to take a stroll before lunch. ‘ Colo- 
nel Wrighton ? 

* Yes, Miss Ashton.’ 

‘ Will you tell me where you got 
those wounds?’ glancing at the scar 
across his face and another on his 
hand. 

‘I got them in very different 
ways, he said. ‘This on my face 
was a sword-cut at the battle of 
Aliwal, given me by as fine a fellow 
as I ever saw in my life—a Sikh. 
I often see him before me now.’ 

‘ How was it he did not kill you ? 
I thought in all hand-to-hand com- 
bats one must be killed.’ 

‘I killed him,’ the colonel said, 
‘and many a time have I regretted 
it since ; but in a fight such as we 
had there was no time to spare life.’ 

‘And men grow mad in battle, 
do they not ? Audrey asked, look- 
ing up at him a little awe-struck. 

‘I think many do, coming for 
the first time face to face with 
death. But in my opinion no good 
soldier should ever lose his pre- 
sence of mind and self-command.’ 

‘And the other wound, how did 
you get that?’ 

He smiled now. ‘ That was quite 
another style of enemy,’ he said; 
‘aright royal wild boar. After fol- 
lowing him for about half a mile, 
he turned and charged home with 
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a will; my horse put his foot ina 
hole just as I speared him, and 
came down with me ; and the first 
thing I saw on sitting up was the 
savage red eyes and the mouth 
covered with blood-streaked foam 
within a yard of me. Fortunately 
for me, a brother officer came up 
and rolled him over before he 
could do me much damage, or I 
should not be here to tell you of as 
game a death as I ever saw.’ 

How strange it seemed to Au- 
drey, the change in herself ! 

Here she was walking beside 
a man who appeared neither to 
give her any admiration, nor to 
seek her society ; who seemed while 
he talked to her to have forgotten 
her very presence. Yet this was 
the best part of the girl’s day—the 
time she walked beside him in the 
bare wintry garden. The bright 
clear air had deepened the nich 
bloom on.her cheek, and the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm with which 
her companion had told her of his 
adventure with the boar had called 
forth a corresponding animation 
and fire into her eyes; yet an old 
friend would have fancied that 
there was something softer and 
more winning in Audrey’s manner 
than there usually was. It was 
strange that any man could walk 
beside her and not see how 
singularly beautiful and fascinating 
she looked. Yet her companion 
never seemed even to notice it— 
never even really looked at her. 

‘Is India such a very dreadful 
country, Colonel Wrighton ?’ she 
asked. 

‘I think I prefer India to Eng- 
land, and yet I have met many 
people who will have to spend the 
greater part of their lives there, 
and who never seem to try and 
like it. It’s the greatest mistake. 
When a man gets discontented 
with his legitimate work, and is al- 
ways complaining of the country 
in which his lot is cast, instead of 
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trying to make the best of it, there 
is little hope for him. Ah, there 
is Edward Clayton ; he is better 
company for you, Miss Ashton, 
than Iam. Good-morning.’ 

Audrey could have cried, and 
wished Edward Clayton anywhere 
rather than coming to meet her 
with that glad admiring face of his. 

‘I have been searching for you 
in the billiard-room and library, and 
all over the place, never dreaming 
of looking for you here on a day 
like this. I wonder Wrighton al- 
lowed you to stay. Why, I can 
almost see it freezing,’ he said, rub- 
bing his hands and turning to walk 
with her, as his cousin had been 
doing. 

Audrey stamped with impa- 
tience. ‘You gentlemen treat us all 
as if we were made of glass,’ she 
said. ‘I hate the house, it’s so 
hot; the garden is twice as nice.’ 

‘Then let us stay in it. Don’t 
hurry away, Miss Ashton. If I am 
driving you in, pray let me go 
rather than do so. I thought you 
might be cold out here. I am sorry 
I spoke.’ 

‘You need not be sorry ; but I 
can’t bear people to fancy that I 
can never go out of the drawing- 
room, as if I were only fit to be 
put into a glass-case.’ 

‘Some things are so precious 
that we cannot take too much care 
of them,’ he said warmly. 

‘I don’t care for compliments,’ 
Audrey said ; ‘I am tired of them. 
That’s another mistake you gentle- 
men make, thinking it is necessary 
to give us ladies no more intellec- 
tual food to live upon than empty 
compliments.’ 

‘I can’t say anything to please 
you to-day, Miss Ashton. I had 
better go.’ 

Poor fellow ! his heart had been 
taken completely captive by the 
London belle, who I daresay would 
never have given him a thought in 
the midst of her gayer life. Yet 


hers was not an ungenerous nature, 
and she felt a touch of pity for his 
evident chagrin. She held out her 
hand to him, and he grasped and 
held it in his. She was the loveliest 
and best thing the world held for 
him now—the first woman who had 
ever touched his boyish heart, and 
he, standing with his honest hand- 
some face aglow with pleasure at 
the poor little spark of warmth in 
the girl’s manner, did not look un- 
worthy of even her love. 

‘I daresay I am ill-tempered,’ 
she said. ‘I think papa has spoiled 
me. You have been so kind to 
me all this time, looking after me 
and trying to make the time pass 
pleasantly for me. I know I am 
very ungrateful. I think I'll go 
back to aunt Helen.’ 

‘Oh, don’t do that,’ he said 
quickly ; ‘ don’t leave us, Miss Ash- 
ton ; the place would be unendur- 
able.’ 

She smiled at his earnest man- 
ner. She well knew that when the 
time should come for her to leave 
Lorrimer Hall, she would suffer a 
pain quite as keen as anything he 
would feel, though not for his sake. 
She had come out of her gay and 
careless life into contact with his— 
a contact that, scarcely felt by her, 
was one to leave its life-long mark 
on her young lover’s life and career. 
He could not bear now the thought 
of being called upon to part from 
her, though somehow he knew, 
poor fellow, that he and she would 
never be anything more to each 
other than they then were. Still 
the sunshine of her presence in- 
toxicated him, and he left the 
future to take care of itself, content 
to live in the present. 

That night Audrey sat so long in 
her room thinking, that at last 
Esther came to ask if her dear child 
ever intended to go to bed. 

‘ Esther, sit by the fire and talk, 
like a good old thing. I want to 
ask you if you ever saw Colonel 
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Wrighton at papa’s house long ago, 
before he went to India.’ 

Esther seated herself, and, after 
smoothing out her black-silk apron, 
gave a little cough. 

‘Well, Fsther ? 

‘Well, Miss Audrey ?” 

‘Tell me about him, for you 
must have seen him, Esther.’ 

‘I don’t like, please, dear Miss 
Audrey, to talk about that gentle- 
man.’ 

‘Why not? You can have no 
reason to dislike him, Esther ?’ 

‘May be not, dear; but in my 
humble opinion he wrought a great 
deal of sorrow in your house, Miss 
Audrey; and I make a point of 
never talking of him and his heart- 
less ways.’ 

‘Why, Esther, what can you 
mean? Come, tell me the rest, now 
you have said so much. Why is 
it Colonel Wrighton will never 
go to Ashton Mills to see aunt 
Helen ? 

‘He go to see Miss Helen! 
Why, if the master heard of it, he’d 
tell Mark to turn him from the 
door. Did you never know, Miss 
Audrey, that he and dear Miss 
Helen were once very near being 
man and wife ? 

‘Aunt Helen! and Audrey’s 
voice sounded low and husky. 

‘ Ay, indeed,’ Esther went on, 
not noting in the firelight that the 
girl’s face was white and her lips 
trembling ; ‘ay, indeed, very near, 
when he took some fancy into 
his head that Miss Helen took too 
much thought of the attentions 
of another gentleman who is long 
since dead ; and one day he rode 
over to the house in a white pas- 
sion and saw Miss Helen, and then 
he went away, and we never sawhim 
or spoke of him any more. Mr. 
Huntley knew of it long ago, but I 
don’t think he ever told his lady.’ 

Here followed a pause, during 
which Audrey never spoke, and 
Esther poked the fire. 
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‘Esther, did—did aunt Helen 
pay too much attention to the 
other gentleman?’ Audrey asked 
at last. 

‘Well, dear, she may have done, 
I daresay. She was young and 
handsome, and women are weak 
creatures when men worship the 
ground they tread on, as did that 
poor gentleman. I don’t say but 
that Miss Helen was thoughtless, 
but it was too much to break her 
heart by way of punishment ; and 
I can’t bear to see that man going 
about with that untroubled face of 
his, and know that she sits at home 
and mourns for him till this day, 
poor thing.’ 

‘Then it is for his sake that 
aunt Helen has never married ?’ 
Audrey asked, looking far into the 
grim faces made by the coals, that 
seemed to stare into her heart with 
their fiery red eyes. 

‘Whose else ?’ Esther said. 

Then Audrey bade her old nurse 
‘good-night,’ but instead of going 
to her bed, still sat by the fire, heap- 
ing on small mountains of coal, 
yet even in the heat and blaze 
feeling dead and cold at her heart. 

So the riddle was solved — he 
was indifferent to her because he 
loved another, and that other the 
pretty aunt whom Audrey herself 
hadalwaysloved so much. He had 
no thought for her blooming young 
face ; he was thinking of a face 
whose early youthful bloom had 
passed away. So that was why he 
never went near Ashton Mills; 
why he was impatient to get away 
from Lorrimer Hallandits vicinity ; 
why he wanted to go back to 
India. Audrey saw it all now, and 
with it she came to know that this 
man would be to her, all her life, 
a something different and better 
than all the rest of the world. 
Not that he would ever know it; 
she would rather die than that he 
should ; whatever Mrs. Huntley 
might have fancied, she could £vow 
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nothing. None of them knew, not 
even he. 

It was her first trial, the first that 
had ever touched the girl’s sunny 
life, and, God help her! it was not 
a light one. 

She had almost forgotten her 
aunt. Duringawhole fortnight she 
had never been near her once; she 
had left her alone in her loss and 
loneliness. Oh, it was very selfish; 
she saw it now that her eyes were 
opened. She might have gone on 
for years, wrapped up in herself; 
but from this night Audrey had 
thrown her girlhood aside. They 
had called her selfish, a flirt, vain, 
and unfeeling. Well, perhaps they 
were right—she had tried to win 
hearts that she did not care to re- 
tain ; but somehow, since she had 
heard her aunt’s story, and had 
known, for the first time, who her 
lover had been, Audrey felt that 
she could never be the same care- 
less, light-hearted creature again. 

The next day, after breakfast, 
she asked Mrs. Huntley for the 
phaeton to drive over and see Miss 
Ashton. 

Colonel Wrighton was standing 
on the door-step as she came out, 
dressed in her soft furs. 

‘You are taking advantage of 
a most lovely day for a drive,’ he 
said, holding open the door for 
her. 

‘Yes, I am going to see aunt 
Helen,’ Audrey said, watching his 
dark bronzed face, and detecting a 
slight flush that came into it at the 
mention ofher aunt’s name. ‘She 
is very lonely ; I wish I could per- 
suade her to come back with me.’ 

He took no notice of the re- 
mark, but just raised his hat as she 
drove away ; then turning, he took 
his way into the garden, and thought 
of a conversation that had taken 
place between him and his hostess 
that morning, the pith of which 
had been this—Audrey loved him; 
at least, so Mrs. Huntley said; 
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why should he not try and care 
for her and marry her? The child 
was good and true, and he was 
wasting his life unmarried. Then 
he thought of another face that 
time had by no means erased from 
his memory ; yet he and she could 
never be anything to each other 
again. He had, perhaps, been 
hasty, and had wronged her in the 
past time, but she must have long 
since forgotten him ; she had never 
even answered a letter he had 
written, trying to bring things back 
to their old footing. He was going 
to India again. If this bright 
Audrey loved him, why not take 
her with him? When a man has 
lived out the romance of his life, 
he can have no second, but he 
thought he could be quietly con- 
tent and happy. 

He had not noticed Edward 
Clayton’s attachment to Miss 
Ashton. Possibly, if he had, 
he might have made up his mind 
differently, for he did make up 
his mind that day; and when 
he had once done so, he was not 
slow to follow it up by action. So 
now he only waited his oppor- 
tunity of asking her; and Audrey 
little guessed what treasure was 
awaiting her acceptance. She was 
then sitting at her aunt’s feet in 
the big bright drawing-room. 
She had found Miss Ashton a 
little sadder than when she left, 
and Audrey had stolen in and 
passed her arm lovingly round the 
still pretty figure. It was the wo- 
man he loved, Audrey told herself; 
she had been his in the time long 
gone by. Could Audrey be mean 
enough to be jealous of that which 
had existed when she was only a 
child? No, no, not that; whatever 
her sorrow at her own great loss, 
she would think tenderly of her 
aunt’s love for Wrighton. She 
tried to talk of him ; but her aunt 
turned to other subjects with a 
nervousness which showed Audrey 
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that he was far from forgotten. 
She tried to take her back with 
her to Lorrimer Hall; but Helen 
shook her head, and Audrey knew 
persuasion was impossible. 

‘I shall only stay till after 
Christmas-eve. I shall be back 
here on Christmas morning, aunt 
Helen. I am determined to spend 
the day with you here; there’s no 
use saying any more about it. I 
told Mrs. Huntley to-day, and she 
agreed.’ 

‘Well, dear, if you will have it 
so,’ Miss Ashton said with a sigh, 
for she thought Audrey changed, 
restless, and excited, and unlike 
herself. The girl was unusually 
loving that day; and when at last 
Audrey said ‘ Good-bye,’ she clasp- 
ed her aunt in her arms and burst 
into tears. 

‘I wish I were not going,’ she 
said ; ‘I would much rather stay 
here quietly with you, aunt Helen. 
I have had so much visiting, I am 
tired of it. I think I am growing 
old,’ she continued, with a poor 
little attempt at a smile. 

‘My darling, your life’s journey 
is only just begun, while I am far 
onmine. God grant, Audrey dear, 
that you may have less trouble in 
it than He has been pleased to send 
me.’ 

The girl hid her face for a mo- 
ment, while a storm of tears shook 
her. Helen tried to calm her with 
gentle words and kisses, and when 
she had partially succeeded Audrey 
went away; but before she had 
driven far down the avenue she 
stopped the ponies, got out, and 
went back to her aunt. 

‘Aunt Helen, I came back to 
say good-bye again, and God bless 
you for all your goodness to me, 
and make you happier than you 
have been. I thought I'd like to 
say it again,’ she said, kissing her, 
and running back to the phaeton. 

Miss Ashton stood by the win- 
dow and watched the pretty bright- 
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clad figure as it passed by, then 
she covered herface with herhands, 
exclaiming, ‘O Audrey, my dar- 
ling!’ and burst into tears. 

No one would have cried over 
Audrey Ashton if they could have 
seen her a few evenings after at the 
Hall. Gay and beautiful she look- 
ed, with a rich colour on her young 
face. It seemed to her that Colonel 
Wrighton had tried more than once 
to join her, but each time Audrey 
found some excuse to get away ; 
then Mr. Clayton came, and she 
was glad of his society to help her 
to pass the time, which seemed in- 
terminable that evening. Her man- 
ner to Mr. Clayton was changed ; 
she put aside every endeavour to 
charm, which was but natural to 
her, and talked to him in a quiet 
earnest way, that he felt was dif- 
ferent from what she had been ac- 
customed to use with him. He 
thought her better and sweeter in 
this mood; but, poor boy, his 
heart had become her property 
long ago! 

At last, sitting by her side for a 
long time, he was called away to 
sing—an accomplishment in which 
he excelled—and Audrey got up 
and went into the conservatory, 
which adjoined the drawing-room. 
Here she stood, listlessly looking 
at the pink-and-white heaths, that 
were almost the only flowers in 
bloom then. She had stood thus 
a few minutes when a voice sound- 
ed close to her, a voice that made 
her heart beat in wild confusion. 

‘ Miss Ashton, you seem to avoid 
me to-night; I have tried once or 
twice to speak to you, but without 
success.’ 

She had moved a little farther 
away, and her hand had relentlessly 
broken off a pale-pink waxen blos- 
som. When she turned to him her 
face was calm, but her lip had a 
slight tremble in it that Colonel 
Wrighton could not see. 

‘I have been talking to your 
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cousin. Is he still singing? What 
a wonderful voice he has!’ 

‘Has he?’ absently. ‘ Will you 
give me that piece of heath?’ he 
asked, not because he wanted it 
or would have prized it, but because 
he was at a loss for something to 
say just then. 

‘You don’t care for flowers,’ she 
said. ‘Why should I give it to 
you ?’ fastening it in the bosom of 
her dress, while her heart beat 
quick and fast; for somehow 
Audrey guessed why this man, who 
had been indifferent to her till 
then, had sought her, and she 
prayed that the words he had come 
to say might never be spoken ; for 
did she not love him with all the 
strength of her heart? Then how 
could she stand by and hear him 
offer her a love which she knew he 
had already irrevocably given to 
another, as she knew he would do 
if he spoke to her, Audrey Ashton, 
of love ? 

They stood facing each other 
with very different thoughts at that 
moment. Then he spoke, coming 
close and looking down on the 
girl’s beautiful face, that seemed to 
avoid the eyes that sought hers. 
She put up her hand as if to stop 
him ; but Wrighton, having come 
for a purpose of his own, took no 
notice of the gesture, but went on: 

‘I am nota man of many words, 
Miss Ashton, and we may be dis- 
turbed at any moment. I came 
here to ask you to be my wife.’ 

Surely the red blood never rush- 
ed to any face and neck as it did 
to Audrey’s then; it seemed to 
light up her very eyes. 

* Colonel Wrighton, do you know 
what you are asking me ?’ 

‘To be my wife.’ 

‘To be your wife!’ Audrey re- 
peated in a kind of dream. 

‘Is it so very strange to you? the 
idea, I mean,’ he added. 

‘Yes, it is very strange,’ she said. 
‘ Not strange in others, perhaps, but 
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very strange in you, Colonel 
Wnighton. But perhaps you are 
not different from other men,’ she 
said, half wondering still. 

‘If you have fancied I am in any 
way better than other men, you are 
wrong ; but I do not see that I have 
committed any sin in asking you to 
marry me, Audrey.’ 

‘Why do people marry?’ she 
asked. 

‘For different reasons.’ 

‘Because they love each other 
is one, I believe,’ she said, her face 
crimsoning once more. 

Somehow, girl though she was, 
she was his master at that moment. 
He was doing the only mean thing 
he had ever done in his life, and 
the consciousness of the meanness 
was beginning to dawn upon him. 

‘Colonel Wrighton, what could 
have induced you to come to me 
with such a request?’ she asked, 
her pretty lips half curling with 
scorn. He saw the expression, and 
felt the superiority she was assum- 
ing, and tried to free himself. 

‘I have a right to choose whom 
I will ask to become my wife, 
Miss Ashton. But you have not 
answered my question—will you be 
my wife ?” 

‘TI will,’ she said, ‘if you will 
answer One question of mine satis- 
factorily.’ 

‘What is it ? 

‘Is there any woman living you 
care for more than you do for me, 
Colonel Wrighton ?’ 

He had been calm, almost cold, 
all the time, but at this question— 
the hardest for him to answer— 
it was his turn to flush, and his 
bronzed face grew nearly as bright 
as hers had done. He stood silent, 
looking down, and she stood with 
her hands tight twisted together, 
and her eyes relentlessly fixed on 
his face. Then his answer came, 
and he did: not seem so mean to 
Audrey when he gave it. 

‘I have done you a wrong, 
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Audrey Ashton, but not so deep a 
wrong as you think. I had hoped 
and believed that the woman I 
loved many years ago was nothing 
to me now, but if I answer your 
question truthfully, I can only say 
she is still dear to me. Forgive 
me,’ he said, going up to her and 
holding out his hand, ‘1 did not 
mean to wrong you. I had hoped 
if you married me I might have 
made you happy. You will forgive 
me?’ he asked, still holding out his 
hand for hers. 

‘On one condition, Colonel 
Wrighton; I think you owe me 
that,’ Audrey said, her voice less 
steady now that her indignation 
against him was less. 

* And that is?” 

‘That you marry the woman who 
is still dear to you.’ 

* That is impossible.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘She does not care for me now ; 
she would not wish it. I asked her 
six years ago, and she never ans- 
wered my letter.’ 

‘She does care for you, Colonel 
Wrighton. 1 know her better than 
any one else does, and I know that 
love foryouis breaking aunt Helen's 
heart.” And Audrey, with the pale 
sweet face before her mind's eye, 
forgot her own sorrow and pleaded 
for her aunt. ‘I know that it is 
for your sake alone that she has 
remained unmarried all these years. 
Papa told me all about it, though 
he never mentioned your name. 
Men have been wondering why the 
lovely Helen Ashton is still Miss 
Ashton. You know why. You have 
been the cause. You treated her 
very ungenerously once ; you cast 
away her love for a girlish folly; 
you left her when you should have 
stayed to protect and love her. 
What is all your far-famed bravery ?’ 
Audrey asked indignantly. But 
Colonel Wrighton put his hands 
over his face, and she paused at 
his evident pain. 
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‘Stop, Miss Ashton. I may have 
done wrong, as you say, but if I 
have, she has not been the only suf- 
ferer. I have suffered too, keenly 
enough. If you are right, | may 
still make some reparation. I can 
still offer her my heart again ; it 
has been hers all along; and I shall 
indeed thank God with all my 
heart if my Helen is able to forgive 
me and take me back. You will 
shake hands now?’ he asked, ‘ and 
say that you forgive me. Forget 
that I was ever foolish enough to 
believe that a creature as young 
and bright as you are could have 
cared for me.’ 

Poor Audrey ! She laid her little 
hand in his, and turned her head 
away towards the white blossoms, 
that were not paler at that moment 
than the girl's tace. So he left her, 
little dreaming that he carried with 
him her heart. 

And Audrey sat there, and 
thought of Helen’s happiness, and 
felt very glad that she would be the 
means of bringing it about. ‘Then 
she fancied how it would all hap- 
pen. He would go to-morrow, and 
they would be reunited and mar- 
ried ; and she would ask her father 
when he returned to take her 
abroad, where she and Claude 
Wrighton would never meet. Some 
day she would marry perhaps, and 
no one would ever guess that 
Audrey had so completely given 
her heart away in the days of her 
girlhood. Yes, that was how it 
would all happen; she made up 
her mind to that while she sat 
there, the tears filling her eyes, 
nobly striving to feel happy in the 
happiness she believed she had 
secured for another, and content 
with her own lot if the other were 
accomplished. 


S: 
Ss 


Helen Ashton was sitting in her 
room alone, feeling very sad and 
troubled ; she had been walking 
up and down under the trees, think- 
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ing of the life that was growing 
into a dim memory now ; thinking 
of the man who had left her in a 
tit of jealous anger—who had been 
living close to her now for some 
time, and yet had never once come 
near her. No, she was forgotten— 
forgotten; yet she had been true to 
him, as women sometimes can be; 
she had refused to become the wife 
of good and true men because of 
the love she still bore him. 

Many a man even now, when 
her youth was passing over, would 
have taken Helen for his wife, but 
people had come to believe that 
she would never marry. 

She sat hiding her eyes from the 
sunlight that stole in, and at the 
door a tall figure stood watching 
her. He saw a woman in a pearl- 
gray silk with a winter rose in her 
bosom, and with her soft brown 
hair braided on her forehead in the 
old way he remembered so well. 
She was sitting there alone, with only 
her thoughts to keep her company. 
He watched her for some minutes 
in silence, and then he very softly 
spoke her name: 

‘Helen !’ 

She started, and a little low cry 
came from her lips. 

*O Claude !’ 

She had put out her arms to 
him, but stepped back, remember- 
ing that all was changed between 
them long ago; but he sprang to 
her side, and passing his strong 
arm round her waist, soon drew her 
head down on his shoulder. 

‘Thank God, my darling, it is 
ended at last. My Helen, have 
vou forgiven me?’ he asked, look- 
ing down into her glad brown eyes. 

‘It was not for me to forgive, 
Claude.’ 

‘Yes, it is, my darling, it is for 
you to forgive ; but O, my Helen, 
why did you never answer my let- 
ter? | wrote it in all truth, my 
Nelly. I wanted you back very 
badly then, as I have always done.’ 
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‘I never received any letter from 
you all these years, Claude. Oh, do 
you believe if I had received any 
letter from you that I should have 
left it unanswered ?” 

And so it had been. ‘The mis- 
carriage of a single letter had 
worked so much misery to two who 
loved each other very truly, unne- 
cessary misery, it seemed at first, 
misery and separation; but Helen 
knew that God’s ways are wiser 
than ours, and she always believed 
that those years had worked out 
their own good purpose. How 
much he had to tell of those years 
during which they had never met 
or communicated, and how proud 
ske felt of him! though that was no 
new feeling, for she had felt proud 
of him whenever the papers had 
coupled his name with any of his 
deeds of fame. He had something 
to tell, too, of his short stay at Lor- 
rimer Hall and of her dear Audrey, 
and here he had a confession to 
make about Audrey and his foolish 
mistake. 

‘Fancy my thinking that a bright 
creature such as she is could have 
been dying of love for me, Helen. 
I never felt so small in my life, 
and yet I had some grand idea of 
sacrificing my useless life to her. 
Oh, you should have seen the scorn 
in her eyes as she stood there, 
knowing all the time that I did 
not love her, and that | believed 
she loved me.’ 

Helen did not seem to think it 
would have been anything very 
wonderful if Audrey had loved 
him, but she hoped very sincerely 
that she had not done so. Any 
lingering misgiving she might have 
had on this score was completely 
dispelled by Audrey’s letter ot 
hearty joyous congratulation when 
she heard the news. 

‘Papa has written to say he is 
coming home,’ she wrote, ‘and as 
he is not very well, he wishes to 
spend his Christmas at Ashton 
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Mills, so I have told Mrs. Hunt- 
ley that I shall say good-bye to 
her on Christmas morning; but 
don’t expect me earlier, aunt Nelly, 
for we are engaged to go some- 
where or other on every day till 
then, and I know you will never 
be lonely again, so I don’t mind 
leaving you. Oh, I do so hope and 
trust you will be happy; I think 
no one will be so glad as I shall 
be if you are. After the wedding 
I mean to take papa abroad; I am 
tired of England, and you know I 
am never happy in the same place 
for long together.’ 

While Audrey was writing this 
letter the tears stood in her eyes, 
but she carefully concealed any 
trace of this in her tone. 

‘No, aunt Helen will never guess 
it, she said, folding up her note 
and putting it into an envelope 
with a sadly unsteady hand. 


The news of Miss Ashton’s en- 
gagement came as a great surprise 
at Lorrimer Hall to all but Au- 
drey ; she acted her difficult part 
so well that no one guessed that 
the girl’s heart was given to her 
aunt’s lover, and little Mrs. Hunt- 
ley came to believe that she had 
made a great and most foolish mis- 
take. At first Colonel Wrighton 
felt it a little awkward, meeting her; 
but her gay easy manner soon put 
him at his ease, and he spent so 
little of his time with them now 
that he and Audrey seldom met. 

She was greatly changed, though 
they did not notice it; but Audrey 
knew within herself that a change 
had come. She found herself think- 
ing more tenderly of her father, 
who was in ill health. She did 
not take the same pride in her 
beauty, and she would sit and listen 
to the old clergyman with a feeling 
in her heart that Audrey had never 
known before ; a feeling of a greater 
need of something to lean on—of 
help to bear the burden laid upon 
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her young shoulders. Yes, at this 
Christmas time the girl seemed to 
lay aside whatever in her character 
was volatile and wanting in thought- 
fulness. Trial has a chastening ef- 
fect upon some hearts, and she was 
one of those whom it softens. Au- 
drey had it in her to be a noble wo- 
man ; but she had wanted some great 
blow to develop her character, and 
the girl’s misplaced love had given 
the necessary stimulus. In the so- 
litude of her own room she often 
knelt now and prayed even as she 
had prayed in church; and the early 
lessons which she had learned at 
her mother’s knee came back to her 
as if spoken yesterday, and Audrey 
hailed the coming Christmas with 
a new and different feeling in her 
heart from that with which she had 
usually looked forward to it. 

‘Miss Ashton, are you ill? 
Edward Clayton asked one day as 
he and she were walking back from 
decorating the little church. 

‘Ill! Not I; I am never ill, 
Audrey said. ‘Why do you think 
so? Iam sure I take enough ex- 
ercise. I am not often idle.’ 

‘That is just it; you seem to me 
to be troubled mentally, you are 
so restless now.’ 

‘You mean I don’t lounge about 
in my usual idle fashion. I am 
getting more sensible,’ she said, 
smiling, ‘that’s all.’ 

‘ Shall I see you in London next 
year ? he asked. ‘ My sisters and 
mother will be going up. I had 
intended going to Germany, but 
there will be a greater attraction 
for me there if I may look forward 
to meeting you than anywhere else 
in the world.’ 

*You will not meet me there,’ 
Audrey answered. ‘I am going 
away with papa to live quietly, far 
away from the gaiety of a London 
life. But I wish you would not 
speak to me like that, Mr. Clayton. 
We have been such good friends, 
you and I, do let us part so.’ 
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‘ Audrey, I cannot part so. I 
must tell you once—what I’ve no 
doubt you know quite well already 
—that I love you. I know you 
look upon me as a boy, but your 
doing so does not in any way make 
me love you the less. I couldn’t 
help loving you, even ifI tried,’ he 
said, a tone of his despair coming 
into his voice ; ‘it is as natural for 
me to love you, Audrey, as to live. 
I know I am utterly unworthy of 
you myself. I am in a position to 
marry, you know; the old estate 
comes to me. I don’t mean to 
say I think “4Za¢ would make any 
difference to you, but if I were not 
in such a position I would not dare 
to ask you to be my wife.’ 

She was silent. 

‘Audrey, won’t you speak to 
me?” 

*I want you to tell me one thing,’ 
she said. ‘Have I ever tried to 
leave the impression on your mind 
that I cared for you, or wanted you 
to propose to me?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘Thank God,’ she muttered to 
herself. ‘Listen tome. You are 
mistaken ; you really are far better 
in every way thanI am. I know 
that, but I don’t love you. I was 
once very unworthy,’ she went on ; 
‘it gave me pleasure to feel that I 
had won a heart, though I had no 
intention of giving mine in return ; 
but it will never do so again. As 
we live we learn,’ she said, thinking 
of what she herself was suffering 
then; a pain that she had wantonly 
inflicted on others more than once. 
‘I am very sorry you think of meas 
you do, Mr. Clayton, for we have 
been good friends, and might have 
continued so.’ 

‘Then you could never think of 
me ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ Audrey answered, ‘ I don’t 
think so, and I believe I shall never 
marry anyone. You are not angry 
with me ?’ holding out her hand as 
Wrighton had done to her. 
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‘No, no; I am not angry with 
you,’ he said in an unsteady voice. 
‘I might have known you could 
not care for me, but, Audrey, I 
shall never love another woman ; 
and somehow, as she watched his 
figure disappearing among the 


shrubbery as she turned to go up 
the steps, the girl believed him. 


It’s past and gone now, and the 
old church is growing gray in its 
Master’s service. In some minds 
the memory of it is waxing dim, 
while others never go up the aisle 
and kneel before the altar without 
thinking of what lay there once, 
silent and cold, with a white face 
raised to heaven and closed eyes 
that had, they hoped, opened in 
Christ’s home on His natal day. 

The tale has been told so often 
that they are tired of telling it now. 
How the girl, before going back 
to her home that morning, had 
promised to fasten the last decora- 
tion over the altar; how that, the 
old sexton being weak and inac- 
tive, and she being young and 
strong, she had determined to put 
it up with her own hands. 

‘Bring the table and chair for 
me;Ican do it better than you, 
Robin.’ 

They were brought, and lithe 
and active she had climbed into her 
place. 

‘Now hold fast, Robin, it’s not 
very steady 7 and by degrees she 
had dragged the long wreath to the 
wall,and had fastened the first part 
successfully. 

Just then the joy bells rang out, 
and she had paused to listen to 
their sound; and whether it was 
that the old man loosened his hold, 
or whether she lost her balance, no 
one knew how it happened, and 
Robin never recovered the shock 
enough to tell; but somehow the 
chair on which she stood moved, 
swung round, and then fell with a 
crash on the stone floor, and she— 
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God help her !—fell too ; fell with 
her white forehead on the polished 
stone, and lay silent ; and the tale 
went on that she there and then 
died. The old man hobbled off 
at once for help, and none of the 
story-tellers guessed that as she lay 
there alone a tall man had entered 
the church and found her; had 
knelt and raised her slight figure 
in his arms; had laid her pretty 
head upon his knee, and had tried to 
stanch the blood that stained the 
altar floor and drained away her 
young life. He smoothed back 
the silky hair from her beautiful 
pale face, and his touch reanimated 
her for a brief moment. She 
opened her eyes, and a glad rap- 
turous smile spread itself over her 
white lips, and brought a slight flush 
into her cheek. She only knew 
that he was with her in this last 
moment, and that her head leaned 
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against his shoulder as he knelt to 
support her. 

‘Are you better, dear?’ Claude 
Wrighton asked, feeling very thank- 
ful that she had become conscious. 

‘Oh, yes, much better ;’ and then 
Audrey’s eyes closed again. Strange 
death-bed this, in the silence of an 
old church bright with its Christ- 
mas decorations ; the bells still 
ringing out joyously, and the chirp 
of the singing birds sounding glad 
in the sunshine. Once again she 
opened her eyes and fixed them 
on his face: her lips moved; he 
bent down to catch the words 
which might be the last those 
beautiful lips would ever speak. 

‘ Pray for me, Claude, I am going 
away.’ 

A deep voice in earnest solemn 
prayer sounded through the empty 
church—a prayer for a spirit going 
home. 
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Hapst thou equal love to mine, 
No such love there e’er had been ; 
Hadst thou hate as I have love, 
No such hate the world had seen : 
Take this tiny locket, love, 
Shaped as a golden heart, 
Wear therein his semblance, love, 
Whose most precious gem thou art. 


In mine heart thine image rests, 

Lovely prize, unworthy shrine ; 
May the pure gold prison me, 

Or that purer heart of thine. 
Thou art purer, fairer far 

Than pure gold of diadems ; 
Lovelier art thou, lovelier, 

Than the loveliest of gems. 
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In the late Paris Sa/on building 
were gathered, for a few months 
of the year, all the works of the 
French artists, with a sprinkling of 
those of other nations. A hand- 
some edifice of such a size, situated 
so conveniently, is of particular 
value to a great capital, and offers a 
contrast to the rambling corridors 
and interminable promenades of the 
collection of buildings devoted to 
similar purposes at South Ken- 
sington. Here can be seen the 
artistic combination of iron and 
glass with stone, worked together 
into a solid and harmonious whole, 
distinguished in the proper places 
by lightness and solidity; while the 


architect may admire the graceful 
airiness of the ironwork that spans 
the great hall, and perhaps note 
that the vast girders used at home 
in such places are needlessly 


strong and thick. Taste is seen 
everywhere, in the charming beds 
of grass and flowers, laid out in 
the vast space under the glass roof, 
and which is the fitting locale for 
the 626 pieces of sculpture exhi- 
bited. There everything is seen to 
the best conceivable advantage, 
from the little bust on its pedestal 
which rises out of greenery, as 
though it were placed in the 
grounds of some country house, 
to the great equestrian statue in- 
tended for some open A/ace. Such 
an arrangement suggests a sort of 
collective grace wholly apart from 
the merits of each object. In the 
galleries that run round are to be 
found 2000 oil paintings disposed 
in finely-proportioned rooms, each 
longer, wider, and somewhat lower 
than those in Piccadilly, whose 
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loftiness is almost an invitation to 
the cruel system of ‘skying.’ 

The Exhibition, as is the case 
with almost everything of import- 
ance in France, is under the con- 
trol of Government, and belongs 
to the department of Public In- 
struction, Worship, and Fine Arts, 
yet more directly to the depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts. Last year 
the office was held by M. Batbie, 
a burly loud-voiced minister, whose 
views on art are decidedly super- 
ficial. For some time the French 
Government have been getting 
copies made, at great cost, of most 
of the famous pictures in Europe; 
a proceeding which had excited 
the disgust and open condemna- 
tion of every one of taste. This 
minister felt that an official art 
should be defended, and took ad- 
vantage of the occasion of the 
public distribution of prizes in 
November last. ‘ Engraving,’ he 
urged, ‘ could not give an idea of 
the colouring of a picture. How 
could one, for instance, of the 
“Last Judgment” of Michael An- 
gelo be placed beside the admir- 
able copy executed by Sigalon of 
the same size as the original fresco? 
I recollect,’ he added, ‘ having seen 
at Berlin a copy cf Van Eyck’s 
** Adoration of the Lamb,” and I 
doubt much, if copy and original 
were placed side by side, whether 
the most practised eye could dis- 
tinguish between them. 

‘In continuing, then, the good 
work commenced by our prede- 
cessors, we shall appeal to the 
most skilful artists, and we do trust 
that none of them will think the 
duty unworthy of their talents. 

HH 
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The greatest poets have not 
thought it beneath them to imitate 
their predecessors. Why not say, 
apropos to this view, wf picdura, 
poesis erit? The study of great 
models is of profit even to the most 
skilful.’ 

This is certainly a happy speci- 
men of official art; and, indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the ex- 
planation of M. le Ministre—as is 
evident from his application of wf 
pictura, &c.— is simply rubbish. 
He himself naively owned that 
some of the copies were scarcely 
what could be wished, and that a 
Velasquez copied by the dashing 
but ill-fated Regnault might be 
considered ‘rather the personal in- 
terpretation of the young artist’ 
than a faithful copy. The truth is, 
nothing more detestable could be 
conceived than a museum filled 
with such things, and it would be 
easy to prove to M. le Ministre 
that they corrupt rather than ad- 
vance art. ‘The imitation of the 


colours can only be produced bya 
sort of speculative process, or by a 
kind of Chinese mimicry; while the 
operation of age, dirt, &c., on the 
pictures will have to be conveyed 


by some mechanical process. An 
engraving would give a far better 
idea of the picture, and, best ofall, 
a spirited etching will certainly con- 
vey some of the secret mystery of 
the colours. In pursuance, how- 
ever, of this system, a number of 
artists have been at work in the 
principal capitals, and visitors to 
our own National Gallery may re- 
call an individual thus engaged on 
a huge canvas. Happily, more 
artistic and more economical views 
have recently prevailed, and, to the 
consternation of the trade—for such 
it is as pursued at the Louvre—the 
system has been, or is about to be, 
discontinued. 

The day on which the present 
writer paid his visit was the first 
of reopening after a short suspen- 
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sion, during which time the jury 
had been engaged in deciding to 
whom the ‘ Medal of Honour and 
other prizes were to be allotted. 
This notion of distinguishing artists 
whose merits are so vast and vari- 
ous that it might seem impossible 
to find any common standard to 
apply to them, is scarcely so fan- 
tastic as would be supposed; and 
notwithstanding the differences of 
size, style, and treatment, it would 
not be difficult to determine, if not 
the best, at least the half a dozen 
best pictures of the collection. 
To decide, however, which was the 
best of this half-dozen would re- 
quire a security against disturbing 
influences and prejudices, perfectly 
honest, which it would be hopeless 
to look for. ‘Thus, in the English 
Academy Exhibition, the popular 
voice might be inclined to allot the 
first place to Mr. Millais, though 
other critics would consider him 
deficient in one of the highest 
graces of painting, viz. the sense 
of refinement and beauty. Again, 
Miss ‘Thompson’s over - praised 
‘Roll Call’ would not pass muster 
before a jury of trained judges, 
being, at most, clever. Messrs. 
Marks, Graham, Pettie, Leslie, &c., 
all specialists, and excelling in 
one line, are seriously deficient in 
some of the more important points. 
Mr. Leighton, perhaps, would ap- 
proach nearest to the ‘all-round’ 
excellence of a French painter, and 
would thus be a competitor whose 
qualities could be readily judged. 
And this leads us to the reflection 
that English artists are rather 
painters of ‘genre’ as painters of 
animals, painters of antique sub- 
jects, and the like. They lack that 
diligent training, the aim of which 
is to make them painters in the 
broadest sense, before applying to 
any special department. 

It is when we come to consider 
some of the other candidates on 
whom the jury were anxious to 
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confer the ‘Medal of Honour,’ 
that we begin to suspect that there 
must be something false in the sys- 
tem. It might be conceivable that 
Corot and Géréme should have 
been put forward, but that Henner, 
Lauens, and Malijko should have 
been selected as candidates seems 
inconceivable. The last named is 
a Pole, and his piece is a huge 
theatrical and historical one, crowd- 
ed with flashing figures, and repre- 
senting czars and kings of Poland. 
Henner’s ‘ Magdalen’ is a piece of 
the schools; and with some two 
thousand pictures to choose from, 
it seems extraordinary that there 
could have been serious backers of 
the claims of these very ordinary 
artists. Yet, strange to say, the 
list of fifteen jurymen included 
names of such rank as Robert 
Fleury, Meissonier, Cabanel, Rous- 
seau, Dubufe, Busson, Breton, and 
this Henner whose claims were so 
persistently urged. This jury, it may 
be said, is elected by the votes of 
such artists as are entitled to send 
in pictures without being exhibitors 
—those, that is, who have received 
distinction on former occasions. 
This important jury performs three 
functions—the admission of the pic- 
tures, the hanging of the same, and 
the allotting of prizes; the hang- 
ing being regulated by ‘indications’ 
on the part of the jury. It would 
seem that this duty was very gen- 
eral, for there is a rule strictly en- 
forced that during the process no 
one but the employés should be 
admitted ; though afterwards the 
members may be ‘invited’ to give 
their views on the general or par- 
ticular arrangements. 

The scheme of premiums seems 
to have been remodelled this year. 
Three classes of medals could be 
awarded—three in the first of the 
value of fifty pounds each, twelve 
in the second of the value of twenty- 
four pounds each, and twenty-four 
in the third of the value of sixteen 
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each. The first prize could only 
be obtained once. Two medals of 
honour, worth each 160/., to the 
two best paintings in the collec- 
tion. 

Three lines—the very last, as 
though they were the most unim- 
portant of the whole—wind up the 
schedule of regulations : 

‘ArT. 32. The money for admis- 
sion at the doors shall be paid into 
the Treasury. The State shall ex- 
pend this sum in the purchase of 
works that have been exhibited.’ 

But there is one regulation which 
shows that the French are truly 
an art-loving people. Sunday and 
Thursday are always days of free 
admission; on the other days of 
the week a franc is charged. 

Considering the taste for criticism 
in France, the crowds of idle stran- 
gers that come to Paris, and the 
vast size of the rooms, which are 
always filled, the sums taken at the 
door must be enormous. 

It was indeed delightful to walk 
through these galleries, and note 
on all sides the evidences of study 
and refinement, of drawing labo- 
riously practised, of harmony ac- 
quired. Everywhere was the larger 
view of painting exhibited. No 
cheap mimicry of a group —an 
animal, an ‘ effect,’ a clap-trap story 
—but an aiming at a broader com- 
bination, with all these things 
made subordinate to a secret sen- 
timent of poetry, which was the 
leading aim. 

This might be illustrated bysome 
of the works of Corot and Dau- 
bigny, the comparison of which 
with those of the superficial Vicat 
Cole would illustrate the principle 
excellently. 

Every one knows the furry, wor- 
sted-like landscapes of Corot—the 
mellow indistinctness, the absence 
of detail, and the solemn heaviness 
which he contrives to impart to the 
atmosphere. He does not care 
for leaves, or boughs, or the bark 
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of trees. He only seeks to deal 
with the mind of the speculator, 
and recall some half-mournful, half- 
still, and majestic evening, when 
such small details are merged in 
the more romantic effect. Very 
different this from the practice of 
Mr. V. Cole, whose aim seems to 
be to imitate the effect of the blaz- 
ing sun in yellow cornfields, as an 
inferior painter would imitate light 
on silk or the cover of a jar. At 
the same time, it must be said that 
there is, to us, a sort of growing 
monotony in Corot’s work, and that 
he seems to repeat himself. Dau- 
bigny, who works in the same style, 
has more variety and poetry. One 
piece of his, ‘The Home of Mére 
Barot’ (No. 523), has a grand and 
mournful solidity about it, and in 
its dreamy gravity suggests the 
English Walker. Indeed, with one 
or two exceptions, the English work 
on a false principle as regards land- 
scape; and even the great pictures 
of Mr. Millais, which have excited 
so much attention, though marvels 
of executive power, illustrate this 
difference. ‘The English artist be- 
stows infinite pains on copying, in 
the disposition of clouds, the brown 
tree, the wooden gate, the grass, 
&c. These things are copied la- 
boriously and distinctly, and the 
artist tries to see them as clearly as 
he can. Notso the French artist, 
who sees these things through some 
strange medium, through some 
curiously interposing atmosphere, 
which dims these details, and 
which, like the expression on the 
human face, makes what is material 
live. As a face, from the very 
change of expression, will itself 
change, so a landscape can assume 
at times an air of loneliness, deser- 
tion, sadness, wistfulness, &c. 
Naturally the English visitor 
would be curious as to the merits 
and quality of the pieces that re- 
ceived prizes. Buta single ‘ Medal 
of Honour’ was given, and this fell 
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to Géréme, whose Roman arenas 
and duel in the snow are familiar 
to every connoisseur. This de- 
cision was not arrived at until after 
some curious experiments. 

The ballot had to be taken six 
times, and the struggle appeared to 
lie between five ; thus: 


Corot 3, 4, 4 
Henner. » 2, 
J. P. Lauens 1, 


ms 
Malijko. . 1,1 


Géréme. . 5, 4 
2 


2, 
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On this morning every one made 
straight for the Géréme pictures, 
across the frame of which was 
laid a golden ribbon, with the in- 
scription Médaille a’ Honneur. They 
were all little cabinets, about a foot 
and a half by a foot, but worked 
with a delicacy and depth of the 
Dutch master with the more mo- 
dern brilliancy. 

Yet this air of laborious finish 
seemed to convey a certain stiff- 
ness and want of freedom. Nothing 
could surpass the taste and refine- 
ment of these works, and the sin- 
gular dramatic conception, and the 
power that answered to this con- 
ception. Faces, figures, back- 
ground, everything was chosen to 
perfection. In the now famous 
‘Eminence grise’ the dramatic con- 
trast and the sense of comedy were 
perfect. Many of our own painters 
would have found such a subject 
acceptable — that of the monk 
coming down the staircase reading 
his Breviary, and glancing at the 
richly-robed courtiers ascending 
and paying their homage. We can 
see how they would have treated it 
a da E. J. Ward—a gaudy interior 
painted in detail, the monk with a 
scowl, and the dresses of the cour- 
tiers of rich satins and silks and 
distractingly garish colours. 

In Géréme’s work, small as it is, 
everything is so subdued and har- 
monious that we do not think of 
the dresses or of the background, 
which are elaborate enough, but 
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only of the situation and the figures, 
just as would be the case in real 
life. Apart from this general view, 
the relief, the finish, the harmony 
and transparency of the colours 
(particularly the telling bit of tap- 
estry on the stairs), make a most 
charming and unique picture. So 
with the old Frederick playing the 
flute, having come in from hunting, 
with an earnestness revealed in his 
shoulders, his stoop, and every 
limb. 

Every one will recall Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s admirable picture of the 
connoisseurs in the Exhibition at 
Burlington House: the freedom, 
the grace, the certainty—the doing 
everything in the most beautiful 
fashion rather than seeking merely 
to copy with exactness. There was 
at the Sa/on another group of 
admiring connoisseurs, and which 
seems to contain some of the 
same faces, notably the lady’s 
which, in the English gallery, is un- 
matched for a delicate manner of 
expression—an expression that 
does not fall within any of the 
hackneyed categories of laughing, 
smiling, anger, &c., but is of the 
mixed indetinable order, such as is 
seen in real life—half approving, 
half critical, and inquiring. Here 
is the true art. In the Paris picture 
there is a noble bronze vase stand- 
ing on a marble pedestal amaz- 
ingly rendered, and at the same 
time idealised ; while round it sit 
charming figures, whose attitudes 
are graceful and expression admir- 
able. It is impossible not to come 
away from such a picture without a 
sense of being refined. 

What is called style in painting 
seems to be inexhaustible and infi- 
nite. Thus two pictures by a Hun- 
garian named Munkacsy, repre- 
senting a pawn-shop and the arrest 
of some ‘ night-birds’ by the watch, 
exhibit an almost barbaric power of 
touch and stroke. It is curicus 
that the colours should be all black 


and browns, as though the painter 
had painted in one of the narrow 
back streets of Pesth, where he saw 
nothing but half-tones. Granting, 
however, the rude power, there is 
a low aim in such subjects and 
such treatment. We are not refined 
or elevated, and feel much as we do 
on looking at a faithful representa- 
tion of ‘ Codger’s Hall,’ or a work- 
house interior in one of the Drury- 
Lane sensational pieces. Much in 
the same way are we entertained 
by that marvellous picture of De 
Neuville—the struggle on the rail- 
way embankment. As we stand 
before it and analyse our own 
feelings, we find that we are chiefly 
admiring the talent of the painter, 
and his masterly command of every 
resource of his art. And though 
the subject is scarcely legitimate, 
the dramatic action and air of life 
are simply perfect. It was evident 
that the painter saw the whole 
scene passing before him ; was in- 
dependent of models—that labori- 
ous constraint which is the blight 
of English art. As we said, though 
the subject is below what should 
be the object of all painting, the 
dramatic instinct redeems it, and 
there is a sort of whirl of excitement 
and intensity over the whole. The 
air seems charged with a nervous 
fluttering. ‘The amazing freedom, 
and at the same time certainty, with 
which every figure and motion is 
given, may be the admiration and 
despair of our own artists. It is 
more than certain that the artist 
had not been present at the skir- 
mish; but he had the true vital 
instinct and imagination which, 
out of some old experience of a 
small kind, enabled him to see the 
whole. The very rails of the rail- 
way, realistic as they are, have an 
awful idealisation about them, a 
kind of solemnity very different 
from the exact and faithful re- 
productions which would have 
been attempted on this side of the 
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Channel. It would take an essay 
to dwell on all the merits of this 
composition ; but one artful touch 
may be noted—the figure and 
attitude of the captain, who is 
looking out with a sort of feverish 
expression, and seems to say to his 
subaltern, ‘What is to be done 
now? and who hurriedly puts 
back his men with his stick. 
Apropos of this realism, it is 
interesting to compare this treat- 
ment with that of some English 
painters. The English artist has 
fallen into a fashion of brutal copy- 
ing—a debasing mimicry both for 
artist and spectator. As a French 
critic says happily, it isa gymnastic 
contest with Nature, the artist trying 
to rival her in colours, shape, and 
even texture. As has been often 
shown, perfect success would but 
amount to defeat. ‘It is not 


well done,’ said Johnson, when 
likening a lady’s performance to a 
dog’s walking on its hind legs; 
‘but you wonder that it is done.’ 


This is the material ; but there isa 
sentiment, a poetry, in all things, 
which it is the artist’s task to ex- 
tract. Evenin the rails of the em- 
bankment there is a poetry which a 
hundred artists would have missed. 

One of the most interesting 
studies in this Exhibition is the 
portraits, and the manner of them. 
The French seem to affect long and 
rather narrow portraits, the head 
and arms rather close to the side 
of the frame, and the figure nearly 
always ‘three-quarter length.’ 
This is founded on the excellent 
old models, and is certainly an im- 
provement on our fashion, where 
the size and shape of the picture 
seem to have no relation to the 
figure. The almost square ‘ Kit- 
Cat’ leaves too much space on 
each side and too little overhead, 
and the whole arrangement gene- 
rally seems to be of an arbitrary 
sort. There is one portrait in this 
Exhibition, by a Belgian artist, 
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which, if the absence of all that is 
artificial, with a direct relation to 
all that is true and spiritual, be the 
criterion of excellence, is certainly 
the finest picture in the Exhibition. 
It would be hard to take the least 
objection to it. For truth, dignity, 
absence of affectation, perfect taste, 
and, least merit of all, admirable 
technical workmanship, it would 
not be unworthy of any of the old 
masters. Engraved, it would rivet 
attention, and elevate into notoriety 
a man of whom perhaps no one 
outside his own country ever heard. 

It is worth while considering this 
admirable piece more in detail, as 
there are great principles involved. 
It is the portrait of M. Leclerq, 
Procureur-Général in the Belgian 
Court of Cassation, painted by 
Lievin de Winne, of Brussels. The 
figure is that of an elderly magis- 
trate, full-length size, dressed in 
the scarlet robes of office. The 
shape of the picture is of the kind 
described above, ‘thin and long’ 
—not of those lumbering canvases 
where there is so much surplusage. 
The face has just so much thought 
and intention as are necessary for 
expression ; the tones are all sub- 
dued. Would that some of our 
Grants and Sants and others, who 
produce hunting-coats and judges’ 
robes, could be made to study the 
admirably natural manner in which 
the scarlet is here dealt with—a 
fashion founded on nature and 
sentiment itself. 

It is strange that in painting 
scarlet uniforms in this country, 
such miserable, nay detestable, 
failures have been made; but it 
can be traced to the eager rage for 
realism, which has led to the fals- 
est principles of colouring, as this 
scarlet robe illustrates. The pain- 
ter, placing them on a lay figure or 
on the sitter himself, works dili- 
gently at every light and shadow, 
and reproduces every fold. And 
this elaboration is supposed to lead 
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to faithfulness. Yet if we study 
real life, it is not in this way that 
we take notice ofa figure in a scar- 
let dress. The face attracts us 
first, and we are then conscious of 
the general indistinct effect of the 
figure being arrayed in scarlet ; but 
to be conscious of the elaborate 
details, the folds, shadows, &c., 
ordinarily given in such pictures, 
we should have to do as the painter 
himself does when working, let our 
eye travel carefully and laboriously 
over every part of the costume at 
different levels, which, it need not 
be said, does not occur in real life. 

It must be added, too, that 
English artists altogether exagge- 
rate the effect of colours, pitching 
them in so high a key as to suggest 
a tropical climate. -Flesh glows, 
reds, and crimsons flame; every- 
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thing is brilliant, as though seen 
under a strong light. Now any 
one that looks at figures or objects 
of any kind in our own climate 
will see how subdued are the tones, 
how there always interposes a me- 
dium or film, of some thickness. 

In M. de Winne’s picture this 
harmony is charming. The back- 
ground is a pale brownish gray ; 
the black is not that amazing 
tawny stony sort of which all 
painted coats and trousers seem 
to be made in England, but of a 
slatey bluish description, as seen in 
reality. The face, though that of an 
old man, has the beauty that arises 
from selecting what is most agree- 
able in the features in advanced 
life. On the whole, it would seem 
that this charming portrait richly 
deserved a medal. 
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No! 


Not with turbulence ; 


Not with the fret and worry of doubt; 
Not with uncertainty compassed about ; 


With wooing and coaxing to-day, 
And thwarting and crossing to-morrow ; 
Not with light laughter and play, 
Or too much trouble and sorrow ; 
Or vexed tears, scorching the longing eyes ; 
Or pitiful glances, or penitent sighs,— 
Would I have love. 
No! Calm and earnest, good and true, 
Mellowed by tenderness through and through; 
Ever the same, yet ever new ; 
Quietly watchful ; brooding above, 
O’er me, and round me,—such the love— 
Such the love only I care to have : 
Patient and restful, holy, calm ; 
Life’s pulse and breath— 
Pouring into all wounds a balm, 
Enduring till death ! 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
I RIVAL THE RAJAH IN SHOOTING. 


THOUGH as a soldier accustom- 
ed to sleep with ease anyhow or 
anywhere, and to wake without an 
emotion of surprise at finding my- 
self in a strange place after a long, 
deep, and dreamless slumber, I must 
own that I was puzzled for a mi- 
nute or two concerning my where- 
abouts next morning, till all the 
events of the preceding day flashed 
with coherence upon me. 

‘One would require more lives 
than a cat for Indian service now,’ 
thought I ; ‘ but how about getting 
out of this huge trap, Chutney- 
pore ?” 

I have said that Hafiz was fond 
of sport ; thus I had barely break- 
fasted, when the rissaldar appear- 
ed, and said that his highness with 
his guns and attendants awaited 
me; and in the early morning we 
joined him at a part of the ram- 
parts overlooking the open country, 
where the silvery mists were rising 
from the rice and paddy fields, 
those of corn and maize, the dark- 
green jungles and the shady tops 
of beautiful trees, the graceful palm 
and the blooming baubool. 

1 gazed earnestly along the wind- 
ing road, which led, I knew, to 
Lucknow, where a caravan was 
visible proceeding in that direc- 
tion, and wistfully I watched it for 
a moment—the quaint and wild- 
looking escort mounted on camels 
and horses, all gaily trapped, their 
lances, bucklers, and matchlocks 
of steel flashing in the sunshine, 


and two great elephants with scarlet 
howdahs towering over all. 

The Rajah received me with po- 
liteness, almost cordiality, and his 
attendants, who had not the same 
reasons for acting with the policy 
which led him to spare the life of 
a solitary British officer, regarded 
him with surprise and me with hate 
and aversion in their eyes. 

One of our ordinary rifle-muskets 
was now handed to me, and as 
the Raj troops of Chutneypore 
were all armed with the ancient 
matchlock, it was considered alto- 
gether a marvel of a weapon in 
construction and lightness. I care- 
fully loaded it with one of the ob- 
noxious cartridges, and then capped 
it, a fresh source of wonder to the 
observers. ‘The flint-musket they 
could understand ; but the percus- 
sion-cap was quite another thing. 
I then handed it to Hafiz, who 
waited with characteristic Oriental 
patience for some time, till the 
shrill cries of the syces who were 
beating the thickets below the 
castle-wall were heard, and then a 
wild pig of enormous size, his 
bristles shining like silver in the 
morning sunshine, and looking 
among the bright green leaves as 
clean as if he had been daily washed 
and brushed, came trotting past, 
about a hundred yards distant. 
Hafiz aimed and fired instantly. 

‘Shabash! Shabash?! cried all 
his attendants, clapping their hands 
as usual, for he never missed, and 
approval of his skill was expected 
in the form of applause. However, 
in this instance these exclamations 
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of ‘Well done!’ were rather inop- 
portune ; the pig only kicked out 
with his hind legs, as if the ball 
had struck the turf somewhere near 
him, and then he trotted leisurely 
away into the wood ; for Hafiz had 
not sighted the rifle—a process of 
which he knew nothing—and had 
fired at a fifty-yard range. 

Looking rather perplexed, he 
knit his brows and desired me to 
reload, which I did in silence. 

Ere long a couple of similar pigs 
appeared about a hundred and fifty 
yards off. Hafiz selected one, aimed 
carefully, but missed again, on 
which his perplexity and irritation 
increased. He fired repeatedly, in 
every instance missing, till his dark 
face flushed with anger, while silent 
wonder was very plainly expressed 
in those of his attendants. At last 
he violently threw down the rifle 
with contempt. 

‘Pah! your Feringhee gun is a 
bad gun,’ said he, taking up one of 
his beautifully mounted Afighan 
juzails, the stock of which was 
elaborately inlaid with ivory, mo- 
ther-of-pearl, and silver-work. 

‘Will your highness permit me 
to have a shot with the English 
rifle ? I asked. 

‘Certainly ; at what will you 
fire?” 

‘ Anything that is within range.’ 

‘There is one of our syces who 
is beating the wood, said the Ra- 
jah with an undisguised sneer ; ‘I 
think, however, that he will be 
pretty safe.’ 

‘I beg to differ from you.’ 

‘The man is fully five hundred 
yards off.’ 

‘I could hit him easily at a thou- 
sand ; still I should prefer another 
mark, and so I think would he, if 
consulted in the matter.’ 

Upon a piece of ruined wall 
there was at that moment perched 
one of those kind of fowls I have 
described as seated on the cornice 
of Sir Harry Calvert’s house, a gi- 


gantic argill, or species of heron, 
the adjutant bird, so called by our 
soldiers in consequence of its erect 
posture and military strut. Among 
Brahmins, who hold it in great 
veneration, I dared not have se- 
lected such an object to fire at; 
but my spectators were all Mo- 
hammedans. The bird sat as still as 
if cast in bronze, being doubtless 
gorged with serpents, lizards, and 
toads, which it devours in abund- 
ance; and it was now, doubtless, 
dozing sleepily in the sunshine. 

‘Does your highness see yonder 
bird ?’ I asked. 

‘Barely; why it is half a coss 
distant.’ 

‘ Not quite so far,’ said I, smiling; 
‘but it is fully eight hundred yards 
from us.’ 

‘ And you pretend that you will 
hit it?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I do not pretend, but mean to 
do so.’ 

‘It might as well be at Allaha- 
bad or Mecca for all the mischief 
you can do it,’ said the Rajah, 
whose followers exchanged smiles 
of doubt and derision. ‘ But how 
do you know so well that it is eight 
hundred yards distant ?” 

‘By my knowledge of distance. 
I have been drilled to study it, and 
to judge of it, for the instruction 
of others.’ 

‘In Allah’s name, fire, then !’ 
said he, with a scornful laugh, in 
which the rest joined, alike from 
inclination and duty. 

Feeling that, after such confident 
assertions, much depended on my 
coolness and accuracy of aim, or I 
should be disgraced before and de- 
rided by those who now crowded 
near us, I carefully loaded, capped, 
and adjusted the rifle, having the 
back-sight fully up, and the slide 
on the scale placed to a nicety ; 
but yet I knew that as I had never 
used this particular weapon, and 
that as the figuring is sometimes 
fallacious, I might miss after all. 
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Having previously ascertained ‘ the 
pull’ of the trigger, I took a steady 
aim on the Hythe principle, and 
restraining the breath, fired. 

Bang went the rifle, ping rang 
the conical bullet, and then we saw 
the great bird rise from the ruined 
wall for an instant, and spread out 
its wings, with which, in another 
moment, it beat the turf as it fell, 
rolled over, and finally lay still. 

Great was the astonishment of 
the Rajah at this performance, of 
which any one of our crack shots 
would think little now; but the 
subadars, jemidars, naicks, and so 
forth, of the Raj garrison, who 
watched me closely—for in that 
perilous and warlike time every 
trick of fence and every hint that 
could be given in the exciting game 
of homicide was valuable—now 
began to gaze at each other with 
surprise and on me with fresh aver- 
sion, while not a few muttered au- 
dibly of mantras and magic spells. 

Since then I have hit many a 
bull’s-eye at a greater distance with 
a breech-loader on a sweltering day 
at Wimbledon, or in the long breezy 
glen of the Braid Hills; but such 
weapons and feats of workmanship 
were unknown in the days of that 
bantling of the Whigs, the Nana 
of Cawnpore. 

‘Shabash ! said the Rajah, pat- 
ting me on the shoulder ; but fear- 
ing to mortify him, the spectators 
remained silent. ‘ You shall teach 
me to do this.’ 

‘With pleasure.’ 

‘Her highness the Ranee must 
see you shoot, and she shall do so 
before sunset this evening. Mean- 
time, we shall have a game of pu- 
chese and a pipe. Do you play 
puchese ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You do everything,’ said he 
approvingly. 

‘Everything but believe in the 
Prophet—the accursed Kaffir!’ said 
a not unfamiliar voice ; and on turn- 
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ing I was confronted by the savage 
Meah Sahib—Abdul Khan—the 
eldest son of Hafiz, who had just 
arrived, 

‘Silence, son,’ said the Rajah; 
‘I have promised the sahib my 
protection, and he shall have it, 
for he has eaten of our bread and 
salt.’ 

‘So be it,’ replied Abdul, with 
a reverence to his father ; ‘ but, In- 
shallah (please God), my time may 
yet come.’ 

Dissembling my hatred, rage, 
and contempt—any exhibition of 
which would have been as useless 
as unwise—I joined the Rajah in 
a game of puchese—twenty-five— 
which is not unlike backgammon, 
and is played upon a board with 
cowrie-shells and men, while with 
a sullen scowl the Meah—for so 
the eldest son is always named in 
a Mohammedan family—strode 
away to the apartments of the 
Ranee, his mother. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
WHAT OCCURRED IN THE ZENANA. 


Our game of puchese was a 
very protracted one; but after it 
and tiffin were over, the Rajah 
invited me to show the Ranee a 
specimen of my skill with the rifle, 
as she and other ladies were fond 
of overlooking his shooting from 
the balcony of the zenana. 

The syces were once more sent 
into the woods below the castle 
rock ; and though usually no male 
eyes might intrude and no male 
foot save those of Hafiz and Abdul 
might profane that sanctum sanc- 
torum, the zenana, the former con- 
ducted me to the place where he 
usually spent some hours every 
day, rifle in hand, “potting’ the 
pigs and wild fowl in the thicket 
below ; and I was presented as a 
‘ burra sahib’ (i.¢. great gentlenfan) 
to the Ranee and several ladies 
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who were closely veiled, though 
she showed her face, which might 
once have been pleasing, but had 
utterly ceased to be so then. 

So I was actually in the zenana, 
or nearly so; that wonderful place 
‘Where languid beauty kept her pale-faced 

court, 

It was rather brown-faced in this 
instance. I had certainly passed 
through the gate of it, and the 
balcony where the Ranee received 
me was outside the wall; but an 
arcade of open horseshoe-shaped 
arches showed me an apartment 
beyond, vaulted with Saracenic 
groins, a tesselated floor of black 
and red marble, and arched niches 
formed of the purest and whitest 
chunam, containing vases of freshly- 
gathered flowers; the walls were 
painted with beautiful arabesque 
foliage, interwoven with texts from 
the inevitable Koran, done in gold 
leaf. 

On low divans of elegant work- 
manship, covered with the richest 
Chinese silk or Persian carpets, 
and attended by female servants, 
who fanned them when too weary 
to fan themselves, listlessly idle, 
inhaling essences or strewing about 
the petals of flowers, were some of 
those whom the Rajah kept hidden 
from the world; but my sudden 
appearance so near their forbidden 
dwelling excited them at once to 
rouse themselves and speak. 

The wife of the Rajah was never 
without her hand-mirror, for though 
old ‘and withered, wrinkled and 
mummified in aspect,she wasas vain 
as a European coquette of twenty. 

‘Fan my face,’ I heard her say 
to one; ‘my hands, my feet,’ to 
others; ‘some Ghazepore rose- 
water— quick ! to a fourth; but 
on my being presented, she rose 
from her divan and greeted me 
very politely. 

A large yet slender ring of fine 
gold hung from the septum of her 
aquiline nose. It was partly open, 
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with a ruby at each end. Rubies 
dangled from her ears, and dia- 
monds and pearls were about her 
dress wherever she could place 
them. 

To please her, I fired several 
shots at very long ranges, when 
the syces beat some wild pigs and 
other game across the open dingles 
of the wood far down below—a 
wood where all the barnyard fowls 
common to Europe were cackling 
orcrowing—in each instance knock- 
ing over my quarry, to the uncon- 
cealed astonishment of the Ranee 
and other ladies, as the perform- 
ances of Hafiz had never exceeded 
a hundred and fifty yards, and 
seldom so distant as that, while I 
was firing at eight and nine hun- 
dred; so such shrill exclamations 
of ‘Shabash! ensued, that many 
more spectators came crowding to 
the archways which opened to the 
balcony, and among these was 
one whose figure startled me, as 
from her station and bearing I 
was certain she was a European, 
though her face was veiled, and 
she was muffled in one of those 
shapeless coils of muslin called a 
Saree, consisting of many yards, 
usually worn by the Mohammedan 
women. Moreover, if farther proof 
were wanting, I could see that her 
hands were as white as snow, and, 
though covered with native rings, 
most beautiful in form and deli- 
cacy. In one she carried a vina, 
or guitar, with frets and steel and 
copper strings. She had golden 
vudlails round her slender wrists, 
and a varan malai, or necklace, 
formed of nearly fifty double pa- 
goda coins, encircling her neck ; 
and’ from all this I augured that 
she was a favourite. 

A low cry escaped her; she 
came swiftly towards me, and 
threw up her veil. 

‘ Henriette’ 1 exclaimed, in a 
voice unlike my own. 

At another time she might have 
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laughed, even as Blanche would 
have done, at our mutual mas- 
querade of dress; but, alas, there 
was no thought of laughter in us 
then. Indeed, I had a great lump 
in my throat, and a strange chok- 
ing sensation there suggestive of 
suffocation. 

So she was indeed Henriette, 
looking as beautiful as ever, with an 
expression of tender uncertainty 
in her timid eyes—eyes that were 
dark, yet full of liquid light and 
tears and joy—as we clasped each 
other’s hands with a mutual warmth 
at meeting as if we had been res- 
cued from the grave, which was 
indeed the case. Ours was not a 
situation for ceremony, and for 
some moments we were silent, 
with my right arm round her, and 
her sweet face on my breast, when 
she sobbed hysterically, our stolid 
Oriental spectators looking wonder- 
ingly on us the while, at such a 
scene in such an unwonted place. 

The surprise of the Ranee at 
this sudden burst of emotion was 
mingled with a little indignation 
at what she deemed our impro- 
priety. 

‘Sahib, is she your kinswoman?’ 
she demanded of me. 

‘No; but the dearest of my 
friends.’ 

‘So it would seem,’ was her dry 
response. 

The Rajah—who had seen much 
more of that which she had not, 
the usual intercourse of English 
society at Benares, Calcutta, and 
elsewhere, and moreover being 
aware of the terrible situation of 
the Europeans, which made them 
as it were all kindred at that time 
in India—was by no means either 
surprised or offended with the joy 
and sympathy expressed by us at 
a meeting so utterly unexpected ; 
and as her head drooped on my 
shoulder there flashed back on 
my memory the strange dream I 
had in the verandah of the can- 
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tonments at Allahabad—the dream 
interrupted by poor little Azuma. 

‘O Captain Rudkin, Captain 
Rudkin, can it be reality this ?’ she 
kept repeating, with a strange in- 
tensity of expression gathering in 
her eyes; while I strove to reassure 
her, and seated her on a divan, 
feeling that our shooting was over 
for the day. I was so excited that 
I could not have hit an elephant 
at fifty yards. An attendant, by 
the Rajah’s order, now gave her in 
a crystal cup a kind of liquid 
sweetmeat, consisting ofrose-leaves, 
conserved with orange - flowers, 
lemon, and Visna cherry. She then 
became a little more composed, 
and Hafiz, who had betaken him 
to his hookah, said : 

‘The Koompanie Bahadoor at 
Calcutta thinks he is powerful ; so 
did the Sultan Ackbar; and so have 
all such since the days of Mah- 
moud of Ghisni; but beauty— 
beauty such as yours is more power- 
ful than all the powers on earth !’ 

Though Henriette Guise did not 
understand a word of this, which 
was said in Hindostanee, the brow 
of the old Ranee grew black, and 
she fanned herself violently. 

‘ True,’ said Abdul Khan, who, 
unknown to me, had been looking 
on with a darker scowl than ever. 
‘She is a veritable tulip cheek ; 
but, like the apples of Isthkather, 
she is sweet on one side and sour 
on the other.’ 

‘What do you mean, Meah 
Sahib ?’ I asked with affected calm- 
ness, sensible that there was a more 
terrible necessity for temporising 
now. 

‘Sweet to you apparently, but 
sour to me. So one day must end 
all this!’ replied Abdul, grinding 
his teeth and twisting up his mous- 
tache, while I could see that poor 
blanched Henriette regarded him 
with a painful degree of terror. 

So it was from this fortress that 
she had contrived to communicate 
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with me, through Khoda Bux and 
the fakir, to whom she had ven- 
tured to throw her note, ring, and 
handkerchief over the wall of the 
zenana. They had told her that 
her message had duly been de- 
livered to me at the house of Bul- 
want the Shastree ; but as no ans- 
wer came from Fyzabad, she be- 
lieved in her heart that I had 
either perished there or somewhere 
else, and so concluded herself lost 
for ever beyond all hope. 

‘We live in a stirring and most 
terrible time, dearest Miss Guise,’ 
said I, taking her hands once more 
in mine. 

‘ Terrible, indeed, Captain Rud- 
kin ! Only think, it is quite the per- 
secution of fate with me. After 
having fever at Allahabad, after 
discovering — discovering—’ she 
paused, and hastily added, ‘to be 
torn from my bed to face the jaws 
of death, and perhaps worse than 
death ; and now to be a prisoner 
here! And you—you—’ 

‘ Thave risked and saved as many 
lives as if I had been a grimalkin, 
and yet every hour have a tenth to 
look after,’ said I with a smile, to 
reassure her. 

I begged of the Rajah permis- 
sion to hear her story, which he at 
once accorded, and in a very few 
words I told her mine. She in- 
quired eagerly about her cousin 
Blanche and Sir Harry Calvert. 
They were safe, I said, down coun- 
try somewhere—saying that which 
I hoped to be the case. 

‘Thank heaven !’ she exclaimed, 
‘for I once heard Rao Sing, your 
servant, say that the Mehm Sahib 
Calvert was destined for the zenana 
of Abdul Khan.’ 

Stapleton she never inquired 
about, which I thought strange ; 
but when speaking of him she 
shuddered and covered her eyes 
with her hands, and was the first 
to tell me ofhis dreadful fate, which 
Khoda Bux had related to her, in 
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his broken English, with remark- 
able gusto. 

While we conversed thus, Zeena 
the Ranee watched us with a min- 
gled expression of fear, so much 
so that her husband took the amber 
mouthpiece of his hookah from 
his lips and said : 

‘You look at the Mehm Sahib 
as if she had the evil-eye ! 

‘Perhaps she has,’ replied the 
Ranee sharply. 

‘Well, if you fear it, take it out 
of her,’ said he, referring to an 
Oriental superstition that this can 
be removed by passing the hand 
over the possessed person, from 
head to foot, and pressing the 
backs of their hands against their 
temples ; but the Ranee only smiled 
disdainfully. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BOUND TO GUN. 


SHE told me that on the night of 
the mutiny at Allahabad she was 
lying awake in bed, full of very 
sad and depressing thoughts ; she 
was thinking of other places and 
times—of Thorsgill Hall, and much 
that had happened there—when 
suddenly various alarming sounds 
startled her. She heard shouts 
and wild halloos; the incessant 
cry of Deen / Then the sound of 
bugles, of trumpets, and the fre- 
quent report of muskets in the 
cantonments. 

Through the green jalousies of 
her windows the red light of a 
conflagration—the flaming bunga- 
lows—began to gleam ; she heard 
the rush of many slippered feet in 
the verandah without; her door 
was dashed open, and ere she could 
attempt to escape, the two servants, 
Rao Sing and Khoda Bux, followed 
by many other native ruffians, 
rushed in. A wild and despairing 
shriek escaped her as she was torn 
from her bed, and with fiendish exul- 
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tation borne away by them into the 
night air, and bound with a cord to 
a gun. In this fashion they meant 
to convey her into the city; but 
the stand made by our skirmishers 
drove her captors, with the gun, 
back to the cantonments, where, 
but for the timely intervention of 
others, a dreadful fate awaited her. 

When all hope was dead, and she 
about to swoon, she felt herself 
unbound from the cannon, and 
lifted into a luxurious palkee, or 
litter, with a kubdeh, or gilded 
pine-apple—a sign of royalty—on 
its top; the rabble fled, and she 
found herself surrounded by a party 
of Raj troops under Abdul Khan, 
who had come for the express pur- 
pose of carrving off Blanche, whose 
fair dazzling complexion and 
golden hair made her seem a verit- 
able divinity in that land of ma- 
hogany skins; so, failing to cap- 
ture one cousin, he was forced to 
content himself with the other. 

He warned her in broken Eng- 
lish that she should never see that 
land of the Feringhees, England, 
again, as it was to become a pro- 
vince of the King of Delhi; that 
the raj of Jan Bool—is he a god 
of the Feringhees?—and of the 
Koompanie Bahadoor (Governor- 
General) was gone now—gone for 
ever. 

* Allah Ackbar,’ she heard Ab- 
dul say to the rissaldar; ‘what a 
houri she is! I would have pre- 
ferred the Mehm Sahib Calvert 
with the sunny hair; however, I 
may get her yet, as I have offered 
sixty gold mohurs for her.’ 

Sorrow and misery are often 
deadened or relieved by the sensa- 
tion of sudden motion; but poor 
Henriette told me that when in the 
palanquin, and when the doors were 
closed and a pleasant breeze came 
through the open blinds, as the 
bearers trod swiftly along singing 
their monotonous songs, she drew 
the coverings over her and sank 
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back on the pillow, with only a be- 
wildered sense of utter horror of 
all that might yet be in store for 
her—one who was so tender, fee- 
ble, and helpless, so terrified and 
stricken. 

She felt desolate—most deso- 
late! The secret of Blanche and 
Stapleton had passed completely 
out of her mind. Her home, her 
parents and friends, never should 
she see them more, and they would 
never know her fate. Who had 
escaped and who had perished:at 
the station, where doubtless the 
horrors of Meerut and Delhi had 
been acted again? Had I, whom 
she considered her chief friend— 
how cold the word seemed now!— 
fallen with the rest? 

Her old life seemed to have 
passed suddenly, but most com- 
pletely, away ; and a new and ter- 
rible one had come in its place. 
In whose hands was she now, and 
whither being taken—to friends or 
foes? Was this state of things— 
all she had undergone, all she 
dreaded—a dream, or a horrible 
reality? She could not fashion 
even a prayer, and yet her agonised 
heart was full of deep and prayer- 
ful thoughts. She was somewhat 
relieved when Abdul opened the 
door of the litter, and looking in 
admiringly, said kindly, in broken 
English : 

‘Sleep if you can, you require 
it, Mehm Sahib.’ 

The bearers were often changed 
during the night, for they journeyed 
many miles, and she could hear the 
monotonous tramp of her cavalry 
escort under Abdul and the ris- 
saldar; but she dropped into a 
dull deep slumber that lasted many 
hours, till she was awakened by 
the sudden cessation of motion, the 
setting down of the litter, and a 
voice crying : 

‘Gosha, gosha! Murdana, mur- 
dana ! 

This means ‘ Private, private 
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the usual warning when Moham- 
medan ladies leave or enter a man- 
sion ; and then she found that she 
was in the zenana of one whom she 
had so often seen at Allahabad— 
Hafiz the Rajah of Chutneypore. 

She had been treated with every 
kindness ; the chief boredom amid 
her sorrow and fear being the al- 
ternate admiration and attentions 
of the father andson. At first she 
felt an emotion of deep and sincere 
gratitude to the latter, whose time- 
ly arrival had saved her from great- 
er indignities, and from a fate at 
the thought of which her soul sick- 
ened and died within her. He had 
saved her honour and her life; 
he had treated her with every re- 
spect and kindness; yet she read a 
future peril in the expression of the 
young man’s eye. 

When she first came among them 
the darkness of her eyes and hair 
occasioned no comment amongst 
the ladies of the zenana; but the 
pure whiteness of her skin was to 
them a perpetual source of wonder 
and speculation. So were the form 
and delicacy of her hands and feet. 
They were certain that she pos- 
sessed some secret, some spell or 
charm, and were wont to roll up 
her sleeves to the shoulder and 
open the bosom of her dress to dis- 
cover where the white painting 
ended ; but these more than ‘ nut 
brown maids’ sought in vain. 

Ere I left her I gave her such 
assurances of hope as my own heart 
scarcely possessed, and she wept 
freely when the Rajah pretty plainly 
hinted I had been there long en- 
ough—that there could be no more 
shooting now ; and then I retired, 
feeling happier and lighter of heart 
than I had been for many a month. 
Yet this new emotion of joy became 
blended with anxiety for the release 
of Henriette, whose position was full 
of peril—the admiration of the two 
gentlemen mentioned on the one 
hand, and the fiery jealousy of the 
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Ranee on the other ; which might 
prompt violence, poison, mutilation 
of her beauty—I knew not what— 
for these people were capable of 
anything. 

Gladly would I have spent every 
day with her who was my old love, 
but that of course could not be 
permitted. Without full permission 
I could enter her guarded abode 
no more, and even to venture an 
inquiry concerning her was suffi- 
cientto make the little Rajah frown ; 
thus I had to feign an outward 
bearing of indifference, while my 
feelings were keenly interested, 
during the course of that ‘ instruc- 
tion in musketry,’ through which I 
had now to put not only the Rajah, 
but also his more waspish son, from 
whose importunities it was becom- 
ing evident that no time was to be 
lost in getting Henriette away ; but 
how ? 

‘It is said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity.’ 
Abdu! had often quailed before 
the calm, grave, and sometimes 
haughty expression of Henriette’s 
face, and emotions of rage gathered 
in his heart as he felt this convic- 
tion. Moreover, he was suspicious 
and jealous, vulgarly jealous, of 
me; for he had witnessed our mu- 
tual emotion at meeting; so once 
he said to me in his hoarse gut- 

tural Hindostanee: 

‘Her voice is as sweet as the 
flower-bells in the Garden of the 
Blessed, her breath is as the roses 
of Irem, and her bosom as the buds 
thereof; but yours, Feringhee, she 
shall never be. I would rather see 
her cut into kabobs and stuck on 
skewers in the Kotwal!’ 

I could gather from the tone 
and bearing of the Rajah—alter- 
nately polite, even kind, or haughty 
and cutting—how the conflict va- 
ried in the world without; whether 
fresh mutinies were occurring with 
success, or were being crushed with 
severity. I knew that Abdul was 
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daily in the apartments of his mo- 
ther the Ranee, and was thus too 
probably in the society of Henri- 
ette. This filled me with constant 
anxiety and fear, and these emo- 
tions increased when I learned 
that on the day of some great fes- 
tival which was approaching, the 
Rajah, with all his attendants, was 
to proceed in procession through 
the streets to the great mosque, 
while Abdul was to remain behind, 
in absolute command of the fort 
and palace. 

One great barrier to his love- 
making was his ignorance of Eng- 
lish, and hers of Hindostanee. 
Another was the frequent presence 
of his father, perched on a soft di- 
van with his hookah in his mouth 
and an absurd leering expression 
of admiration in his eyes. 

They knew that I alone could 
interpret some of her wants and 
wishes, so by the influence of the 
Ranee I was permitted to see her 
twice again. Bright joy filled her 
eyes when we met; I could see 
that the poor girl clung to me as 
friend, brother —as something 
dearer than either. As I was to her 
once, so was I fast becoming again ; 
but my new rival’s mode of press- 
ing his suit was, to say the least of 
it, a singular one. 

‘ All women taken in time of war 
are the slaves of those who take 
them,’ said Abdul to me one day ; 
‘and she shall be mine—she and 
many more too.’ 

‘But, Meah Sahib, she was car- 
ried off in time of peace. It is an 
outrage against all law,’ I ventured 
to urge. 

‘Thou liest ! he hissed through 
his teeth ; ‘and but for my father 
I would send your head to the 
Kotwal in a bhoosa bag.’ 

‘I would that you and I were 
out by the side of yonder wood, 
alone with our swords,’ said I 
through my clenched teeth ; for it 
was impossible to forget how sav- 
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agely he had tried to take my life 
in that village near Allahabad. 
And now for one little anecdote 
that will illustrate his character. 

‘She is a lotus - flower-—Allah 
forgive me for using an accursed 
Hindoo simile!’ said he. ‘She is 
a bird of paradise then, asgentle as 
a humming-bird and as soft-eyed as 
a gazelle. I love her. Will you 
tell her so in your own language, 
sahib, and in the fashion of your 
own people? and I shall give you 
my right hand in token of amity.’ 

‘Thanks very much, I was 
about to reply, with the contempt 
the offer merited. ‘I shall give 
you my hand, however,’ I was be- 
ginning, willing to temporise, when 
I suddenly perceived that the hand 
of the treacherous scoundrel was 
armed with that which his flowing 
dress partly concealed—a mali- 
cious and deadly weapon (in the 
shape of steel tiger’s-claws) which 
fits on the fingers, and would have 
torn mine to pieces. 

I drew back, and, pointing to 
this favourite old weapon of the 
Mabhrattas, told him pretty plainly 
what a coward I deemed him. 

‘Beware of what you say, Fer- 
inghee dog he exclaimed sternly, 
menacing my face with the claws. 

‘Why should I beware?’ I ask- 
ed furiously, losing all control over 
my temper. 

‘Because in three days I shall 
command her alone; and the 
tongue sometimes cuts off the 
head.’ 

With this menace he left me. 

I knew well what he referred to. 
The third day from that was the 
one of the festival. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ABDUL BAFFLED. 


From this period our adven- 
tures—when I say ours, I mean 
those of Henriette Guise and my- 
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self—would fill an average-sized 
three-volume novel if detailed in 
full. We were told of revolts and 
massacres at Gwalior, at Futteghur, 
and finally of the dreadful affair at 
Cawnpore. These were sources of 
undisguised exultation ; but when 
tidings came of Havelock’s march 
with his army of vengeance, the 
Rajah somewhat changed in tone, 
and said: 

‘ As for these revolters, I fear me 
they are like unto him who built a 
minaret and destroyed a city to do 
so, or him who sold his vineyard 
and bought him a wine-press.’ 

When he told me of the awful 
massacre at Cawnpore, I knew not 
whether to consider the story false 
or true, or a mere exaggeration of 
sufficiently terrible realities. 

I have said that I was twice 
again permitted to spend an hour 
or so with Henriette, and I found 
our position was becoming most 
perilous. We were ‘on that fron- 
tier land where love and friend- 
shipapproachso closely, that where 
the one domain ends and the other 
commences may well occasion 
mistakes.’ We had strange little 
confidences to make; moreover, 
we had been lovers once. Oh, it 
was easy to slide into the old life 
again ! for when a man and woman 
have ever been more to each other 
than mere friends, they can seldom 
meet as only such again. 

The friendship—why so cold a 
word after the sweet past time ?— 
well, the love I felt for Henriette 
seemed to give me a right of pro- 
perty in her, very different from 
the emotion which filled the breast 
of that Mohammedan toad, Abdul 
Khan, who generally watched us 
with a scowl. 

The human heart must cling to 
something. ‘The magic spell that 
she who was once ‘ my fairy’ had 
thrown over me was broken now, 
and all my regard for Henriette 
was fast returning; but circum- 
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stanced as we were, whatever my 
eyes said my lips were silent, lest 
I might seem to be taking advan- 
tage of her helpless situation. She 
was a clinging creature, loving, 
tender, and true. 

Amid the terrors and uncertain- 
ty of the present time it was difti- 
cult to indulge in retrospections of 
the past, or in pleasant anticipa- 
tions of the future—a future that 
might never be; and during the 
two other interviews I had with 
her, such were almost our sole re- 
creation. Thus we almost revel- 
led in memories of old Thorsgill 
Hall — where doubtless we were 
long since numbered with the dead 
—of our moonlight rambles on 
the terrace before it; the older 
ruin, with its vaulted hall and the 
panier de morte; of Rokeby’s 
green woods; of the silvan grotto 
and the foaming Tees; and of all 
we said and did before Blanche 
came there; and then we spoke 
of the splendours and pleasures of 
Calcutta, which neither of us might 
evermore see, till the Rajah, surpris- 
ed and offended at the rapidity of 
our utterances, and the mutual ani- 
mation of our manner, interrupted 
us somewhat roughly; and this 
drew a sudden blush to the now 
white face of Henriette. 

‘ Did your highness remark how 
she reddened when the Rajah ad- 
dressed her?’ I heard a veiled wo- 
man whisper enviously to the Ra- 
nee. 

‘Who do you mean ?’ asked the 
latter. 

‘Who could I mean but the 
Feringhee Mehm Sah. »—the white 
gholaum ?” 

‘No. Are you jealous, that you 
watch her so?” 

‘I jealous of a Kaffir! Allah 
forbid! Yet the Kaffir is a fair 
woman, and his highness is only a 
man.’ 

The Ranee’s eyes flashed with 
dusky fire. The seeds of open 
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jealousy began to ripen in her 
breast, and in this I feared fresh 
perils for Henriette ; for this evil 
passion now possessed father, mo- 
ther, and son alike. 

‘She is as beautiful as the Rose 
of Cashmere,’ continued the veiled 
speaker; ‘and what flower in all 
India rivals it for brilliancy of tint 
or delicacy of perfume ?” 

‘ Inshallah,’ muttered the Ranee, 
‘but I shall find some means to 
end all this.’ 

Low though she spoke I heard 
her. 

The Rajah did not hear this, as 
he was busy speaking to Henriette, 
who turned to me in perplexity. 

‘Please, dear Captain Rudkin, 
to tell me what he és saying ! 

‘ He tells you that he will make 
this place to you even as Amhera- 
had is.’ 

‘What place is that, and where 
is it?” 

‘A city of Jhinnistawn—he calls 
it the City of Sweets—in Fairy- 
land—the country of Delight.’ 

‘Then please to tell him that 
my knowledge in geography never 
went so far; and the old fool 
should be ashamed of tormenting 
me thus.’ 

Though he knew not a word she 
was saying, something in her tone 
and manner offended Hafiz. His 
eyes sparkled with resentment ; he 
made a sign haughtily for me to 
retire. 

With these dangerous people I 
was compelled to leave her, and 
the farewell glance ofher soft plead- 
ing eyes—an electric glance—went 
like an arrow to my heart. 

She might suffer at the hands of 
the Ranee, and I at those of Ab- 
dul, who was quite capable of hav- 
ing me quietly removed by poison ; 
in which case Henriette would be 
lost—though in what way I could 
succour her, closely watched and 
guarded as we both were, was far 
from apparent then —and the 
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dreaded day of the festival was 
now ciose at hand. However, a 
friend was nearer us than we could 
have anticipated. But it was sad 
for a girl so young and so gently 
nurtured as Henriette Guise to 
have her life all at once plunged 
into mystery and terror, suffering 
perplexity and the hourly terror of 
a horrible death at the hands of 
barbarous Orientals. 

To me, on reflection, it seemed 
altogether an intolerable state of 
things that, in this age of progres- 
sion, a young English lady should 
be menaced by perils suited only 
to the barbarous ages of the Cru- 
sades or of the Moors in Granada ; 
yet so it was, for we were among 
a people totally unchanged in 
manners or ideas since those days, 
and, indeed, older times. 

There was a tender and implor- 
ing sadness of expression in the 
dark eyes of Henriette when I left 
her—an expression that haunted 
me. They said as plainly as pos- 
sible, ‘When, where, how, shall 
we meet again?’ And as I dreamed 
of it I recalled the words of one 
who wrote thus of such eyes, under 
circumstances that were not pre- 
cisely similar: ‘He remembered 
the old delight of them, the mys- 
tery of them; and perhaps he 
thought that in a little time he 
would be able to awaken the old 
light in them, and rejoice in the 
gladness, and be honestly and 
wholly in love with his future wife.’ 

Wife! Oh, would that, could 
that ever, ever be ? 

And now to anticipate a portion 
of my story which came to light 
afterwards, when certain prisoners 
were in our hands, and the busi- 
ness of flogging, hanging, shooting, 
and blowing them from the guns, 
if not lucrative, proceeded most 
briskly. 

The day of the festival came, 
and, as he had intended to do, Ab- 
dul Khan remained in the fort, It 
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was a Friday—which is enjoined 
by the Koran to be always held as 
a festival, in remembrance of the 
Prophet having made his first en- 
try into Medina on that day ; and 
on that day, too, it is asserted the 
creation was finished; so it is 
styled yazwm al joma, or the day 
of assembly. 

Accompanied by all his attend- 
ants, the Rajah left the palatial fort 
in great state. First went two 
squadrons of his Raj horse, armed 
with lance, sword, and buckler, 
splendidly mounted and equipped ; 
aregiment of infantry armed with 
matchlocks followed; then came 
servants of all sorts, even to his 
cooks and barbers, gaily attired. 
The Rajah was on horseback, pre- 
ceded by a band whose music was 
more wonderful than melodious ; 
his led horses; the Ranee and se- 
veral ladies of the zenana seated 
in gilded howdahs, panelled with 
mirrors, on magnificently - capari- 
soned elephants, trapped in scarlet 
and gold. These howdahs had 
blinds of wire, which enabled the 
inmates to see without being seen. 
Then came many zemindars, or 
landholders, dressed in fine silks, 
satins, and kimbobs covered with 
jewels coarsely set in native fashion, 
each with a golden-hilted or silver- 
gilt tulwar by his side, and his pis- 
tols or blunderbuss loaded; for these 
men always went with their arms 
thus, just because their fathers did 
so before them. Then came four 
pieces of cannon, well horsed by 
Australian nags, with the gholan- 
dazees in blue jackets, and turbans, 
and trousers of scarlet marching by 
the wheels ; a white elephant gor- 
geously harnessed, with the green- 
silk banner of the Prophet floating 
from the mimic castle that crowned 
its back, and with two silver kettle- 
drums—an affectation of absolute 
royalty—swaying on each side of 
it; asquadron of lancers under the 
young rissaldar closing the rear. 
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The wild barbaric music, the 
tom-toming, roaring of gongs, the 
tramping of feet, the trumpeting of 
the elephants, and the rumbling of 
the artillery died away on the hot 
breeze, as this picturesque proces- 
sion wound down the side of the 
green and wooded hill, through the 
arched gate and the tortuous streets 
of the city, in the direction of the 
great mosque; and Abdul watched 
it with a grim smile on his swarthy 
visage—a smile of gratified pride 
—as he thought how much grander 
would be the display when ‘the 
raj of the Koompanie was over ;’ 
and then a brighter expression 
spread over his face when, from 
the gun-battery on which he stood, 
he looked up to that part of the 
zenana where he knew that his in- 
tended victim was to be found. 

‘ Ihave slain her people without 
mercy,’ he muttered—‘true; but 
that was only in obedience to the 
laws of Allah and the Prophet; and 
too often when thinking of her I 
have forgotten my duty to the one 
and the laws of the other—he who 
lies at Mecca. For her love I 
would forego—but that is unneces- 
sary—my hope of that paradise 
which the Prophet has described 
in words beyond the vocabulary of 
every human tongue! But she is 
here—here on earth within my 
reach ; while paradise, with all its 
dark-eyed girlsreposing on couches, 
each hollowed out ofa single pearl, 
with their scarfs of green and floral 
wreaths that breathe of the odour 
of heaven, may be—well, perhaps 
doubtful after all ! 

The fort deserted by all save 
the guards, even by the Moollah, 
Abdallah Ebn Obba, who acted as 
his mother’s chaplain ; the zenana 
empty of all but a few of its oldest 
and plainest-looking inmates ; its 
usual attendants away with the 
Ranee and other occupants of the 
gilded howdahs,— he knew that 
she would be completely at his 
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mercy ; and at the risk ofa mortal 
quarrel with his father, whose po- 
licy he derided and despised, he 
resolved to compel her to love him, 
even should he carry her off to 
the nearest post held by the rebels, 
and cast his lot with them for weal 
or woe. And who or what was 
she, he thought, that he should 
trifle with her? Though lovely 
beyond all the loveliness he had 
ever looked upon, he considered 
her but the outcast daughter of an 
alien and unbelieving race, whom 
he yet hoped to see exterminated 
from sea to sea, and from Lahore 
to Ceylon ; a Feringhee, a prison- 
er, a slave taken in a just war, 
who, but for the timely arrival of 
himself and the rissaldar, must 
long since have fed the jackals, 
like the white women who were 
now lying in scores outside the 
palace walls of Delhi. 

To deaden all sense of pity, 
danger, or risk, Abdul Khan, after 
placing a sharp khandjur in his 
shawl girdle, imbibed a strong 
dose of maddening bhang,while con- 
ning over forthe hundredth time the 
tender speeches his extremely slen- 
der stock of broken English would 
enable him to make; speeches in 
which he thought to describe the 
depth of his love—a passion of 
which he had no more conception 
than an Ashantee. While thus 
engaged, he looked with grim tri- 
umph to the point of his finely- 
tempered khandjur, thinking it 
would win him, through terror of 
death, what he never could gain 
from her love ; and as the fumes 
of the bhang mounted to his ex- 
cited brain, the black and dastard- 
ly thought occurred to him, that 
rather than she should become the 
prize of another, he would ulti- 
mately destroy her, gailop to 
Cawnpore, and join the Nana of 
Bithoor, that incarnate fiend, at 
whose behest the terrible well of 
Cawnpore had been filled tothe brim 
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with the slaughtered women and 
children of the European residents. 

With his eyes on fire now, he 
gave a wild and stealthy glance 
about him, to assure himself that 
he was unobserved ; for there was 
a method in the temporary mad- 
ness as well as the general viliany 
of the Meah Sahib, and then he 
took his way deliberately to the 
now empty apartments of the Ra- 
nee, beyond which he knew she 
was in one which he had never 
entered, as it was occupied spe- 
cially by Henriette, who— when 
the Rajah did not command her 
attendance to amuse him with the 
vina, which she had rapidly learned 
to play, or to witness his shooting 
in the balcony—usually secluded 
herseif there, avoiding the Ranee 
and all the rest, who, she knew, 
were openly jealous and envious 
of her white beauty. 

The unusually voiceless silence 
of the place encouraged the hopes 
of Abdul; for he knew that hours 
must elapse ere the procession re- 
turned from the mosque. He 
paused for a moment as he softly 
crossed the tesselated floor; for 
with the usual Mohammedan cour- 
tesy he had cast aside his slippers, 
and aiready in imagination he held 
Henriette in his arms, rending 
aside her veil, covering her pale 
face with hot kisses that were 
odorous of bhang, and pressing 
her with frenzy to his breast. 

‘Another minute,’ thought he, 
‘and all this will come to pass; 
but stay—I must not alarm her; 
it shall be soft entreaties first, and 
stern coercion after. If the Fer- 
inghee slave repel me—’ and at 
that idea he panted rather than 
breathed ; he clenched his strong 
white teeth, and an expression 
came over his dark face and gleam- 
ing bloodshot eyes—bloodshot with 
the maddening drug and the fierce 
passion that inflamed him—an ex- 
pression which it was fortunate 
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poor Henriette could not see, as 
it made Abdul look so like one of 
his native tigers. 

‘Shookr Allah,’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is time to put an end to all 
this! She will implore mercy in 
her own tongue, no doubt; but I 
cannot understand it.’ 

Above the entrance to her room 
was painted, among beautiful ara- 
besques of green and gold, this 
sentence from the thirty-seventh 
chapter of the Koran, describing 
the Mohammedan heaven : 

‘And near them shall lie the 
virgins of paradise, refraining their 
looks from beholding any save their 
spouses, having large black eyes, 
and skin like the eggs ofan ostrich 
covered with feathers from the dust.’ 

This Abdul deemed a good 
omen ; for though the comparison 
seems strange, the Orientals think 
that nothing resembles the delicate 
skin of a woman so closely as the 
egg of the ostrich. He drew back 
the blue-silk hanging which in the 
little Saracenic archway served for 
a door, and as a sense of her pre- 
sence within stole over him, he 
strove to appear calm and even 
smiling, adopting, as he conceived 
it, a winning exterior to hide alike 
the fierce passion and wild resolu- 
tion that were agitating his lawless 
heart. 

The apartment was small, but 
beautifully and tastefully decorated. 
Floored with alternate squares of 
rose-coloured and snow-white mar- 
ble, it had two painted windows 
that opened towards the city, with 
vases of fresh flowers in them under 
the uplifted screen of scented grass- 
cloth. Its hangings were all of the 
most delicate blue silk, and in the 
centre was a blue-velvet divan, 
about four feet square and two 
feet high, fringed and _tasselled 
with silver bullion, and thereon lay 
the pretty Vina with which he had 
so often heard his intended victim 
perform. 
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Restraining his breathing, while 
dusky fire glared in his dark gleam- 
ing eyes, he looked all round the 
apartment; she was not visible, 
but in a corner of it was her char- 
poy, or bed, the stead or stock of 
which was carved out of fine dark 
wood, elaborately inlaid with sil- 
ver, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, and 
gracefully draped with white mos- 
quito curtains, which, as they were 
drawn very close, he had no doubt 
concealed her from his view. 

Weary with a sleepless night, 
perhaps, she was no doubt slum- 
bering now, when a startling wak- 
ing awaited her; for Abdul was 


-certain that she was not taken by 


his father into the city, the festival 
at the great mosque being a solemn 
and religious one. 

He drew nearer and listened. 
How softly the poor girl must be 
breathing, or how soundly asleep, 
the delicate folds of the curtains 
hung so still. He listened for a few 
seconds intently, and then could 
no longer restrain his curiosity and 
desire to see her asleep. 

With hot and trembling hands 
he drew back the curtains. 

The bed, like the chamber, was 
empty ; there was no one there. 

In his speechless astonishment 
at a circumstance so unexpected, 
Abdul felt the pillows ; but, like the 
coverlet, they had evidently been 
undisturbed since yesterday. It 
would appear that during the past 
night it had not been slept in. 
Where was she concealed? where 
placed? He looked wildly round 
him. How was she spirited away, 
and by whom? Was she dead or 
alive? Had the Ranee’s jealousy 
caused her destruction? He re- 
membered with terror that he had 
observed a bright but unfathom- 
able smile on her wrinkled visage 
as she had ascended into her gilt 
howdah that morning. To him it 
seemed a strange smile of malice 
and triumph. Perhaps the Rajah 
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had conveyed her away to some 
residence unknown, fearing the 
blandishments and personal attrac- 
tions of his worthy son and heir. 

All these questions, and many 
more, occurred to him unanswered ; 
one strange and unexplainable fact 
alone remained ; she was no longer 
in or about the zenana. His first 
impulse was to grasp his kandjar ; 
but there was neither a voice to 
stifle with loathsome kisses nor a 
white bosom to stab if she repelled 
him. 

He hurried away to the subadar 
of the guard ; ordered three alarm 
guns to be fired towards the city, 
and their triple boom was pealing 
in the sultry air when, remembering 
suddenly that for two days he had 
not seen me, with assassination in 
his heart, he rushed away in search 
of me, with what success a little 
time will show. 


CHAPTER L. 
I BECOME A HURKARU. 


AND now to explain the mystery 
of the last chapter. To me all 
chance of our escaping together 
from that strong and _ securely- 
guarded hill-fort seemed an impos- 
sibility, though at that terrible time 
all Bengal teemed with stories of 
strange hair-breadth escapes, too 
often ending in recapture and hor- 
rible death. 

It was a Napoleonic saying, that 
‘an impossibility is only a difficulty 
to be surmounted ;’ but without aid 
from within, it seemed hopeless to 
think of getting outside our prison, 
and the law or doctrine of chances 
was no doubt against any more 
successful escapes for me in that 
land, so fruitful then of dangerous 
and desperate scenes ; yet life is 
precious, and I would gladly have 
run the hazard again; but though 
I was totally unable to assist her, 
my whole heart shrunk from the 
thought of leaving Henriette. 


Fairer than a Fairy. 


Speedily, however, I found that 
there was another inmate of Chut- 
neypore quite as anxious as myself 
for her absence therefrom. 

This was the Ranee, who, with 
a woman’s keen instinct in such 
matters—an instinct rendered all 
the more acute by jealousy—had 
shrewdly suspected that I took a 
deeper interest in Henriette than 
mere friendship required or war- 
ranted. 

I have said that for two days 
Abdul Khan had not seen me, and 
my disappearance came about in 
this way. 

On the evening of the last day 
I had seen her, I was lying on my 
charpoy, weary and full of anxious 
and bitter thoughts, when I was 
suddenly visited by the Ranee’s 
friend, the aged Moollah, Abdallah 
Ebn Obba, a little attenuated man, 
having piercing black eyes under 
shaggy and impending brows that 
were now white with years. He 
wore a vast green turban and flow- 
ing robes of spotless white, with a 
great rosary of sandalwood, having 
ninety-nine beads strung thereon, 
dangling from his left wrist. Though 
of a totally different race, there was 
in his aspect and bearing much 
that reminded me of my former 
protector, old Sivaji Bulwant the 
Shastree. 

‘In the name of the most Mer- 
ciful ! said he, folding his hands 
and bowing his head. 

I repeated the usual greeting, 
and requested him to be seated, 
while feeling intensely surprised by 
a visit so unexpected ; but he lost 
no time in acquainting me with the 
object of his mission. 

*I come, captain sahib, by order 
of her Highness the Ranee,’ said 
he; ‘and I have to ask if you are 
the brother or the husband of the 
white lady who is the prisoner of 
the Rajah?” 

‘I am neither, most reverend 
Moollah,’ I replied, with growing 
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interest and wonder, and with fear 
of his ultimate object. 

‘Her lover, then—for such the 
Ranee thinks you?’ 

I shook my head, for any ad- 
mission might be perilous at such 
a time. 

‘What then ?” 

‘Her friend only—as I said once 
before.’ 

‘Do friends in your country weep 
and embrace when they meet ?” 

‘Consider the strange circum- 
stances under which we did meet.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of contempt, as Mohamme- 
dans never manifest emotions of 
tenderness or surprise. 

‘ Her great beauty,’ said he, ‘ has 
roused the ready jealousy of the 
Ranee ; but she need not fear, for 
the Rajah sees that the fair slave 
may be the cause of dissension be- 
tween him and his son, the Meah 
Sahib, and has, I know, an inten- 
tion of presenting her to the King 
of Delhi.’ 

‘To the King of Delhi! I re- 
peated mechanically, and in a 
breathless voice, for this was the 
old wretch at whose behest forty- 
eight young ladies were so infa- 
mously used within the palace, and 
then abandoned to the rabble in 
the streets. 

‘ Yes ; what is there so surprising 
in that? The revolt is spreading 
fast and far, and if he is successful, 
Hafiz will naturally desire to win 
favour with a son of the House of 
Timour.’ 

‘Does the Ranee know of this 
—this terrible intention ?” 

‘No; hence my visit to you. 
She pities you and the poor white 
lady, and proposes to give you and 
her the means of escaping.’ 

For some seconds I was too 
agitated by this unexpected intel- 
ligence to speak; so the Moollah 
remained silent, stolidly watching 
the effect of his words. 

‘ This is not a snare, I hope?’ I 


asked, having now learned to sus- 
pect the purpose of every native. 

‘Snare?’ replied the Moollah, 
with the slightest tone of indigna- 
tion. ‘What object has she, what 
object have I, in seeking to delude 
you? Her plan is this; that I dis- 
guise you as a Hurkaru of the 
Rajah, for as such you can freely 
pass the gates of the fort unques- 
tioned, and come to my house be- 
side the great mosque, where you 
shall learn our farther plans.’ 

‘And—and the lady?’ said I, 
with an imploring voice. 

‘Shall be free to-morrow; but 
for that your aid is requisite. Do 
you agree?’ 

‘Oh, can you ask me such a ques- 
tion? I asked, with my hands 
clasped. ‘But you swear to me that 
she shall be free ?” 

‘What need is there of swearing? 
Who but you, an unbeliever, in 
all Oude or Rajpootana, would 
doubt the word or question the 
promise of Abdallah Ebn Obba ?” 

‘ Pardon me, reverend sir,’ I was 
beginning, when he said curtly, 
while rising from the divan on which 
he had been seated cross-legged : 

‘Do you accept or decline ? 

In what terms and with what 
broken utterances I poured forth 
my thanks, I know not now; but 
he promised to revisit me in an 
hour; and the frame of mind in 
which I passed it the reader may 
conceive, but I cannot describe. 
I remembered how at one of our 
interviews, when hopeless myself, 
I had sought to encourage hope in 
Henriette. 

‘ This fort seems of vast strength, 
and closely guarded too,’ she had 
said, with her eyes full of tears. 

‘The very idea that it is so se- 
cure may enable us to get out of 
it,” said I; ‘do take courage, Miss 
Guise.’ 

‘Here you might call me Hen- 
riette,’ she replied, with a haggard 
smile. 
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‘ My dear friend Henriette, then.’ 

I had greatly dreaded the jea- 
lousies of the father, the son, and 
Ranee, who all three might easily 
have been prompted to an outrage 
ou a being so helpless as Henriette ; 
but this proposed transmission of 
her to the old tyrant at blood- 
stained Delhi was a new peril which 
I could not have anticipated, and 
at the hazard of my life 1 was more 
than ever ready to engage in any 
attempt to rescue her. I now felt 
that without achieving her liberty 
my own would be valueless ; and I 
could not butreflect howstrange was 
the coincidence that we were thus 
thrown together at Chutneypore, 
and that save for the mere inci- 
dent of the rifle-shooting from the 
balcony I might never again have 
heard ofher existence. Inthat case, 
what might have been her future ? 
I shrank from contemplating it. 

Fain would I have thanked the 
Ranee in person, but that was im- 
possible. How distinctly her face 
came before me, with her large 
rolling black eyes, her small brown 
shrivelled features, a mass of puckers 
and grotesque wrinkles, her nose- 
ring, and her rubies! 

Punctually at the stated time, 
the Moollah Abdallah came again, 
and drew from under his flowing 
white robes a disguise for me, a 
jacket and dottee, or breeches of 
yellow-and-black cotton, with a 
white turban, together with some 
kind of pigment sent by the Ranee 
to darken my complexion. I at- 
tired myself, with a heart that beat 
lightly, and with the aid of a pair 
of scissors completely altered the 
trim of my beard and moustache. 
The Moollah then placed in my 
hand the badge, or weapon, of my 
office, a short stout staff, about the 
size of a constable’s baton, painted 
with alternate rings of red, yellow, 
and black, and having at the upper 
end a large cotton tuft of the same 
colours, from amid which there 
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projected a lance-head as long as 
a bayonet of fine steel, with a point 
as sharp as a needle. 

‘Soobhan Allah (Praise God), 
your own mother would not know 
you,’ said the Moollah approvingly. 
‘Now, as one of the Rajah’s Hur- 
karus, or foot-messengers, no man 
dare stop you on the highway.’ 

I grasped the formidable weapon 
with a firm hand, and felt that I 
would have extremely little com- 
punction in using it against any one 
who interfered with me. 

‘Let us now go—we shall pass 
out of the fort together—ere the 
evening prayers begin,’ said Ab- 
dallah, and I prepared with alacrity 
to obey him, at the same time re- 
solving that if I failed to achieve 
the release of Henriette, I would 
return and surrender myself to 
Hafiz. 

Dusk was closing now, and I 
must admit that when the subadar 
commanding the guard at the gate 
of the fort ordered the klinket, 


. or little wicket, therein to be un- 


barred to let us pass out, my heart 
beat painfully with excitement, for 
every instant I might be missed 
and an alarm given. As we has- 
tened down the winding way to- 
wards the gate of the town, I often 
turned and looked to the towering 
masses of the hill-fort, then tinted 
almost with crimson in the last light 
of the sun that had set, its purple 
shadows deepening into black 
where the round towers projected 
from the crenulated curtain-wall 
that connected them; and ever 
and anon, till we fairly entered the 
town, my gaze went up to that 
portion of the building in which I 
knew the zenana was, for sie was 
there ; but how she was to be got 
out of it was as yet perfectly beyond 
my conception, and the taciturn 
old Moollah failed as yet to en- 
lighten me. 

As we passed through the dark- 
ening streets, I soon became sen- 
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sible of the value of the disguise he 
had given me, for in my character 
of Hurkaru all made way for me, 
and without risk or molestation we 
reached his house beside the great 
mosque. It was a small but well- 
built edifice, like others there, hav- 
ing extremely small windows, so 
made for the double purpose of 
keeping the rooms cool during the 
hot winds and to prevent opposite 
neighbours from overlooking them. 

Ere I would seat myself or par- 
take of the simple refreshment he 
offered me, I implored the Moollah 
to inform me of his farther plans, 
which were simple indeed, and yet 
not without peril to be encountered. 
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At midnight I was to return to the 
Rajah’s fort, place myself beneath 
the balcony from which we used to 
shoot, ‘and there the Mehm Sahib 
would be lowered down to me.’ 
Then horses would be given us, 
and we should set out on the mor- 
row. 

Still I had painful doubts, for 
these Mohammedans were s0 
utterly cruel and barbarous, so 
given to sport with the tenderest 
affections of their European pri- 
soners, that it was quite possible 
this poor victim might be lowered 
down to me without her head. 

No episode was too terrible for 
the then state of life in Bengal. 


DOWN THE SHADOWED LANE. 


Down the shadowed lane she goes, 
And her arms are laden 

With the woodbine and wild-rose, 
Happy little maiden ! 

Sweetly, sweetly doth she sing 
As the lark above her ; 

Surely every living thing 
That has seen must love her. 


As she strayed and as she sung, 
Happy little maiden, 

Shadowy lanes and dells among, 
With wild flowers laden, 

Chanced a bonny youth that way, 
For the lanes were shady; 

She dropped one wee flower, they say, 
Did this little lady. 


Dropped a flower, so they say ; 
Dropped, and never missed it ; 

And the youth, alack-a-day, 
Picked it up and kissed it. 

Now in sweet lane wanderings, 
With love-flowers laden, 

With her love she strays and sings, 
Happy little maiden ! 











THE DAY-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 





IV. ON THE COUCH IN THE CORNER. 


As Cowper sang of the sofa, and 
managed to find in that useful ar- 
ticle of furniture a nail on which to 
hang amass of what ourgrandfathers 
held to be very excellent poetry, 
but which, in these Tennysonian 
days, sounds like very blank verse 
indeed, it is just possible that the 
couch in the corner of my club- 
room may supply a theme for 
prosing upon, and furnish a rest- 
ing-place on which to dream and 
dawdle. 

Not that I propose to emulate 
the graceful poet aforesaid by en- 
deavouring to give an account of 
the mechanical origin of the settee, 
and to describe the progress of its 
construction, from the three-legged 
stool, such as that on which ‘im- 
mortal Alfred sat,’ up to its present 
state of cushioned comfort, but 
rather to lounge upon it, and to 
observeand dream of things as they 
come within eye and ear range of 
this ‘ coign of vantage.’ A dawdler 
of my age could scarce wish for a 
more favourable basis of operations ; 
and sitting there, I am reminded of 
what was written nearly a century 
ago by a celebrated day-dreamer 
of his time, and so thoroughly does 
the passage express my feelings 
and habits, that I cannot do better 
than give it. 

Says Mackenzie (the Scottish 
author and essayist in question) : 

‘I have long cultivated a talent 
very fortunate fora man of my dis- 
position,—that of travelling in my 
easy-chair, of transporting myself 
without stirring from my parlour 
to distant places and to absent 
friends ; of drawing scenes in my 


mind’s eye, and of peopling them 
with the groups of fancy or the 
society of remembrance. When I 
have sometimes lately felt the 
dreariness of the town, deserted by 
my acquaintance, when I have re- 
turned from the coffee-house, where 
the boxes were unoccupied, and 
strolled out on my accustomed 
walk, which even the lame beggar 
had left, I was fain to shut myself 
up in my room, order a dish of my 
best tea (for there is a sort of me- 
lancholy which disposes one tomake 
much of one’s self), and calling up 
the powers of memory and imagina- 
tion, leave the solitary town for a 
solitude more interesting, which my 
younger days enjoyed in the coun- 
try, which I think—and if I am 
wrong, I do not wish to be unde- 
ceived—was the most Elysian spot 
in the world.’ 

Personally, I do not shut myself 
up in my own chambers, because 
this club-room is of course open for 
the use of all the members; yet vir- 
tually it is as if it were my private 
property just now, being entirely 
deserted by my acquaintances. For 
I too have lately feit the dreari- 
ness of the town, as any clubable 
man may at the end of August, and 
if for coffee-house we read coffee- 
room, my condition and Macken- 
zie’s are identical. 

Yet in its passage towards the 
country, and scenes more attractive 
at this season than the London 
streets, my vagrant mind halts on 
the threshold of the club, and I 
people it with its usual habitués, 
and again behold it as it is when 
some of those who make the couch 
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in the corner the most coveted of 
its nooks are in full conclave as- 
sembled. 

This club is one of those especial 
havens of rest from the cares and 
occupations of home or public life 
which are so dear to the Briton, 
and where, in this instance, con- 
gregates as genial and pleasant a 
company as may be found the city 
through. Not a large assemblage 
when compared with those which 
muster in the palaces of Pall Mall, 
but curious as to quality, curious in 
its component parts, and in some 
cases rare. A little Bohemian too, 
naturally but not excessively; a 
happy medium, we think, between 
the strata of taproom sand and pal- 
atial marble, where pipes and beer 
and ‘grogs’ abound, but where also 
champagne, claret, and the fine 
havana are consumed ; where shoot- 
ing-coats and wideawakes have 
equal elbow-room with the white 
tie and evening tails; where the 
most daring innovations upon con- 
ventional clubdom come about; 
where ladies, more than once, on 
special nights have viewed with 
curious pleasure the inner penetra- 
lia of their husbands’ haunts; where 
music of a choice and unusual sort 
now and again awakes the echoes 
of the house ; and where, above all, 
collections of pictures and works 
of art of great worth have, under a 
brilliant light, adorned the walls, 
and drawn together for several 
evenings in succession, as guests 
and members, the cognoscenti of the 
town, male and female ; where, on 
the same occasions, the billiard- 
tables, planked over, have been 
heaped up with rare and costly ob- 
jects of interest and beauty, such 
as old china, beakers, tankards, 
and flagons of picturesque work- 
manship, pipes of every country 
and date, fine woven tissues and 
fabric of silk and cloth of gold, 
armour and jewel-hilted swords, 
lanterns, and a thousand-and-one 
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odd assortments much prized by 
the fanciers of each particular 
species of antique bijouterie, ce- 
ramic ware, and virtii. Where, 
even at ordinary times, the walls 
are decked with sketches and pic- 
tures, lent for a while by mem- 
bers—for these consist for the 
greater part of brain-workers dis- 
tinguished in arms, in arts, in song; 
so that whenever there is any- 
thing in the old Queen Anne 
house, standing in the old Queen 
Anne-square, it is not wonderful 
that the ‘couch in the corner’ offers 
a good post of observation, and that 
towards it and from it there often 
flows a stream of talk worth listen- 
ing to. 

Not unpleasant either to take 
part in, for clubability and good 
fellowship are among the charac- 
teristics of the habitués of the 
club. I see, then, just now in my 
mind’s eye, a brawny fair-haired 
Scotchman, distinguished for hav- 
ing invented the most celebrated 
gun-carriage ever used for fortifica- 
tion, and he does not disdain to 
explain its principles to the civilian 
now sitting beside him on ‘the 
couch in the corner.’ When too, 
in my dreamy way, I see them join- 
ed bya tall,thin, hatchet-faced man, 
with very close-cut curly hair, and 
a Charles the Second tuft upon his 
chin, his waistcoat buttoned close 
up to his throat, and I recognise 
one of the leading artists of our 
principal comic periodical, I feel 
that the coterie is becoming inter- 
esting, and I begin to listen with 
my dreaming ears. The approach 
again of this portly, deep-voiced, 
cynical-looking, high-cheek-boned 
gentleman, beaming over with hu- 
morous and aggressive familiarity 
and satirical fun, tells me I may 
hear something to my advantage. 

He is an eminent novelist and 
London correspondent for the lead- 
ing Transatlantic newspaper, and 
he is sure to have some good stories 








— 
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to tell, which, by the laugh they 
raise, will of a certainty attract to 
the couch in the corner more men 
of mark. 

Here comes a celebrated painter, 
a medieval humourist, and one 
privileged to subscribe the magic 
initials of A.R.A. after his name. A 
very characteristic head is his, and 
one you cannot look upon with 
indifference — keen-eyed, shrewd- 
faced, and pathetically comic. 
Highly appreciative, too, is he of 
all good things; hence he is im- 
mediately selected by the novelist 
as the direct recipient of the 
joke evidently bubbling up to his 
lips. 

‘Did you hear,’ says he to the 
artist, ‘what Rough said to Ned 
Poser the other night about his 
new piece at the Sans Pareil? No! 
Well, I'll tell you; I have been in 
fits about it ever since. Meeting 
Rough in the Strand the day after, 
Poser rushes at him in great ex- 
citement, with “My dear fellow! 
So glad to see you; wanted to ask 
you what you thought of my piece; 
you saw it, didn’t you?” Rough 
nods assent. “Yes? Well now, 
tell me, didn’t you think it very 
good, eh?” Rough, fidgeting and 
evidently a little uneasy, suddenly 
recovers his presence of mind, and 
grasping Ned’s hand warmly, says 
with effusion, “Good, my dear 
Poser? good? Good’s not the 
word for it!” And with a final 
hasty shake of the hand disap- 
pears in the crowd.’ 

Bursts of laughter and a general 
murmur of applause follow this 
triumphant specimen of polite eva- 
sion, and bring up to the corner 
another brother of the brush—an 
eminent animal painter. He is a 
grave-looking solemn man, with- 
out a smile—apparently, by his 
face, he has no appreciation of the 
joke; but you will be wrong, as 
you often may be, if you judge by 
appearances, for, on the first pause, 
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he says solemnly and in a con- 
templative manner : 

‘Poser! Ned Poser! I don’t 
know him, do I? But I can give 
you one, a “ poser” I mean; it’s a 
shoppy riddle, and some of you 
fellows ought to be able to answer 
it. Tell me, please, what became 
of the boy who swallowed a pint 
of benzine.’ 

But for a long time nobody can. 
At last, however, our comic painter 
seems to hit it, and replies : 

‘Well, I should think he had 
never den-zine (been seen) since !’ 

Groans of derision rising and 
subsiding, the talk takes a turn 
upon current art; but it soon drifts 
back to chaff and jokes, for I am 
figuring an evening gathering when 
the company shifts and changes 
like the coloured glass in a kalei- 
doscope, and new combinations 
constantly arise. 

Discussion on the works of Land- 
seer leads to innumerable stories 
of that great artist, and the grave 
animal painter (he of the benzine 
riddle) of course has known Land- 
seer, and has many of them always 
on hand. Somebody suggests, how- 
ever, that he must have come nearly 
to their end, but he repudiates the 
notion, and says: 

‘Oh dear no; it will take a long 
time to turn me inside out—longer 
indeed than it took the man Sir 
Edwin used to speak of, who treated 
a savage mastiff after that fashion. 
The dog was flying at him, you 
know; he was quite unarmed, and 
quicker than thought, with the ut- 
most presence of mind, he thrust his 
fist into the animal’s open throat 
ere he had time to close his mighty 
jaws. Half choked, biting was im- 
possible now, and so, holding on 
for a minute or two, there was a 
desperate struggle, as one may say, 
from hand to mouth. Hand, how- 
ever, feeling its advantage, in- 
creased it, tightened its hold, 
thrust itself indeed by degrees 





















into the animal’s very entrails, and 
then with a desperate tug finally 
turned the dog inside out !’ 

Told with a solemn air of gra- 
vity peculiar to the narrator, the 
anecdote receives quite the tone of 
truth, yet it is a little too much for 
general belief, so somebody says: 

‘Come, come, that won’t do!’ 

‘Oh, my dear fellow,’ our solemn 
story-teller answers, ‘it’s undeni- 
able, I assure you, for Sir Edwin 
told me, when I ventured to doubt, 
that it was proved from the fact 
that the dog after his defeat, in- 
stead of barking “‘ Bow-wow!” ut- 
tered a sound like “ Wow-bow !”’ 

This absurdity is followed by 
the recital of another, which Sir 
Edwin once told to the Queen, to 
her Majesty’s infinite amusement. 
She delighted, as we all know, in 
the great painter's society, and on 
the occasion in question the con- 
versation fell, not unnaturally, upon 
dogs and their doings. The saga- 
city of a certain retriever had been 
instanced in many ways, and, on 
being pressed to recount some 
more of the animal’s accomplish- 
ments, Sir Edwin ventured on his 
joke. 

‘The dog was with me on a 
country walk one day,’ said he, 
‘and I had been testing, as was 
my habit, his retrieving powers by 
putting some little personal trifle— 
a pocket-book, handkerchief, any- 
thing—in the cleft of a rock or by 
the path-side, and then, walking 
on for a mile or so with the dog, 
had sent him back for it. I had 
done this several times with great 
success, when it occurred to me 
to test his intelligence still farther. 
So I showed him a five-pound note, 
and letting him see me put it un- 
der a large stone, went far away, 
as usual. Then, as usual, I sent 
him back: ‘Go, fetch, good dog,” 
and so on. Away he scampered 
out of sight, and was gone a long 
while, so long that I thought he 
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had missed it. But at last back 
he came, wagging his tail and 
with his ears pricked up knowing- 
ly, but, to my dismay, with nothing 
apparently in his mouth. On my 
patting him, however, and look- 
ing at him for an explanation, he 
opened his jaws and dropped at 
my feet, not the five-pound note, 
but five sovereigns! I never ques- 
tioned his sagacity again; he evi- 
dently was too clever by half for 
me.’ 

Thus, as the saying runs, one 
thing leads to another ; authors 
tell stories of authors, animal 
painters of animals, and when, 
after a while, a disputation that 
follows on the merits of a certain 
sunset picture then exhibiting has 
subsided, the landscape painter 
tells a story of landscape. 

Says the leading paysagiste of 
our club : 

‘When I was in Plymouth last 
year, I heard of an old woman who 
had come there from the Land’s 
End for the first time; a simple 
old soul, who had never been east 
of Penzance in her life before, and 
who doubtless, having seen the 
sun set in the Atlantic for seventy 
years, without a single thought 
about the orb, or what it was, or 
where it went, suddenly was be- 
trayed into a conception at least 
of its ponderosity ; for when she 
was nearly startled out of her wits 
by the evening gun of the Ply- 
mouth garrison, and to her inquiry 
of what the sound meant, received 
for answer that it was “Sundown,” 
exclaimed, “Lard a mussy me! 
why, in my coontry her goos down 
as quite as a moose !”’ 

The dawdling day-dreamer who, 
from necessity or inclination, like 
Mackenzie and myself, travels 
only in his arm-chair, or ‘couch 
in the corner,’ is very dependent 
upon association for his locomo- 
tion. A well-remembered strain 
of music, or even, it may be, an 
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unmelodious sound, the odour of 
a flower, or a whiff of scent, per- 
haps, less fresh or fragrant—the 
aspect of a sunset or the look of a 
room—are for him so many ex- 
press trains which spirit him swiftly 
hundreds of miles away, and, 
like the electric cable, put him 
in immediate communication with 
scenes and people otherwise im- 
measurably beyond his reach. 
These be some of the especial ad- 
vantages and privileges of the day- 
dreamer, and help a dawdler per- 
haps, after all, to as much or greater 
enjoyment than his more active 
brother. 

So now this old room and this 
particular seat have reinstated me 
for a while in the society other- 
wise only to be enjoyed in a very 
different season. What matters it 
to me, with this sort of Arabian 
Nights-like magic carpet under 
my feet, that I am compelled to 
remain in town when there are not 
above three millions and a half 
of inhabitants left in it? Restless 
unimaginative beings similarly situ- 
ated may grumble at the dullness 
of the parks, the clubs, and the rest 
of the haunts which, in their excite- 
ment-loving natures, present the 
only things worth living for, and 
who feel, if stranded in London 
out of the season, like fish out of 
water ; but I can rise, fortunately, 
superior to such fate, going as I do 
upon the great principle that the 
surest means of enjoying existence 
is, not to struggle with circum- 
stances, because they won't adapt 
themselves to our wishes, but to 
adapt our wishes to circumstances. 

Behold me therefore, for in- 
stance, not seriously inconvenienc- 
ed by my present solitude on the 
‘couch in the corner.’ Seen through 
the wreaths of the blue smoke from 
my pipe, the old room is alive again 
with all that makes it notable ; and 
as I touch upon the story of the 
old Cornish woman and ‘Sun- 
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down,’ and see out of window an 
evening sky, which, despite the 
chimney-tops that cut against it, 
is one to put a landscape-painter 
on his mettle, I am away at once 
to the Land’s End, to John o’ 
Groat’s, to Venice, to the Alps, or 
where I will. 

I take for example, by preference, 
the two latter, and as a farther coun- 
teractor to my dawdling, and as a 
farther stimulus to my dreaming, I 
re-read a scribble recently received 
from a friend who has been for the 
first time treading the snows of 
Switzerland, and who is now bask- 
ing in the glories of the ‘sunsets 
by the Adriatic Sea.’ Am I not arm- 
in-arm with him almost as he tells 
of his route by Bale, Lucerne, Thun, 
&c.? Do I not identify myself with 
the impression the gradual opening 
of the glories of the Alps makes up- 
on his novitiate mind? And when 
as he writes of his drive from Thun 
to the foot of the Gemmi, through 
rich pastoral valleys looking their 
best in their robes of apple and 
other white blossoms, and with 
their wealth of wild flowers (it 
being spring-time then), do I not 
know exactly what effect such a 
change from the smoky beauties of 
Primrose and Hampstead Hills 
would have upon him? When, 
again, he speaks of his passage over 
the pass (he being the first travel- 
ler this year to cross it), of the won- 
ders of Snowland then revealed to 
him in unusual amplitude (he hav- 
ing to plunge through the soft man- 
tle almost up to his waist),am I not, 
I say, capable of enjoying his as- 
tonishment, and of getting a sense 
of delicious coolness very grateful 
in the present temperature ? 

Go to, then, ye scoffers at us 
*stay-at-homes.’ Through my friend’s 
eyes I once again am on the move, 
am descending past the mud baths 
at Leuch into the great dreary tor- 
rent-scathed valley of the Rhone, 
am recalling the sensations the 














scene had on me when I first be- 
held it ; and so I can go on, across 
the covered wooden bridge at the 
squalid village of Visp, up to Briez. 
I can take in the combined as- 
tonishment induced by the awful 
majesty of the Simplon pass, and 
the engineering skill and audacity 
of man in penetrating and wrig- 
gling by a coach-road up through 
the mighty and apparently im- 
penetrable gorges which, one by 
one, present themselves as the 
greater heights are reached, and 
vegetation and a habitable valley 
are left behind for the weird deso- 
lation of the region ofeternal snows. 
I can drop over into Italy with my 
young novice as I read his letter, 
and wink again at the dazzling 
splendour and vastness of the Lom- 
bardian plains glittering in their 
sheen of sumptuous sunlight. The 
break-neck speed of the carriage 
down the zigzags is all but per- 
ceptible as I lean back with some- 
thing very like a shudder on the 
* couch in the corner.’ 

Snug and secure there, I never- 
theless fetch up a dream sufficiently 
vivid to make me gasp ofthose peril- 
ous precipice-bounded angles in the 
road, and following out the journey 
to its end, halt, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, amidst the soft and exqui- 
site beauties of the Lago Mag- 
giore, those beauties broughtintothe 
fuller relief by the grim contrast af- 
forded by all which has led to them. 
Here amongst the Borromean 
islands I linger so long with the 
young novice, imbibing such a fore- 
taste of the water-reflections which 
are in store for him at Venice, that 
I have had almost enough of travel 
for to-day’s dreaming. ‘There is a 
disposition about me to dawdle 
here eternally, for surely no spot 
on earth could be fitter for the pro- 
cess? fe may go on to Venice if 
he pleases—he is young and vigor- 
ous—and may blate about gondolas 
and grand canals as long as he likes. 
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I will no farther with him; for the 
present I am content to gaze at the 
glittering reflections of the white 
houses, palaces, and campaniles at 
Palanza, and to be rowed lazily in 
the flat-bottomed awning-covered 
boat indigenous to the lake, in and 
out and round about the Pesca- 
tori, the Madre, and the Bella. 

They are good enough for me ; 
and since by my means of travel- 
ling there is no limit to locomotion, 
unless I resolutely put the break on, 
or rather resolutely break offand jolt 
myself out of my day-dream, I shall 
stop here. Here, mind, on the 
Lago Maggiore, where I most em- 
phatically insist that I am, notwith- 
standing my ‘ couch in the corner ;” 
and if any man rigorously imprison- 
ed in London at this season can 
show me a better means than mine 
of making locks, bolts, and bars fly 
asunder, I shall be glad to hear of 
it. 

Go to, then, once more, you of 
the nimble feet, and do not assume 
that you have the pleasures of tra- 
vel all to yourselves, nor mercilessly 
rail against what you call inactivity 
and idleness. Although you have 
Shakespeare to back you, remem- 
ber that he tells you it is ‘home- 
keeping youth that should see the 
wonders of the world abroad.’ He 
says nothing about middle and old 
age in reference to travel. 

Never was a falser doctrine pro- 
mulgated than the anti-Shake- 
spearian one, which declares that 
a man should see his own country 
before seeing foreign ones. The 
world should be scoured when we 
have no serious ties to bind us to 
home. After a certain period 
these will somehow arise, how- 
ever independent we may keep our- 
selves, and then comes the incon- 
venience of going far away. We 
get married, and there is perhaps 
the large family to look after; or 
we become immersed in business, 
have to push our professional in- 
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terests, and cannot be away for 
long, and, imperceptibly getting 
into a groove of life, are averse to 
leaving it ; or if we overcome this 
disinclination, we inevitably take 
with us a certain amount of anxiety 
as to how things are faring in our 
absence. 

See all you can, therefore, that is 
far off whilst you are young; you 
will be able to see your own coun- 
try when you are married and set- 





Tenebra. 


tled, without inconveniencing your- 
self or endangering your affairs. 

Away with you then, my lads, 
over peaks and passes, or where 
you will ; 


‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
For old Time is still a-flying,’ 


and he will land you—ay, and be- 
fore you expect it too—at a pass 
where you may find mine your only 
convenient means of locomotion. 




















I Love the darkness—love the silent rest, 
The sweet repose, to ease the jaded eye. 

I love to lay my head upon thy breast, 
Unseen of all the reckless sitters-by. 


TENEBRE. 


—_—>—_—_ 


I cannot see thee ; and the solemn veil 

Hides me from thee ; and yet I know thee near. 
Did no clasped hand or kiss reveal the tale, 

I still should feel, I know, that presence dear. 


It will be so hereafter ; though the tomb 

Veiled me from sight, I know that I should be 
Peacefully revelling in its holy gloom ; 

Yet only blest by being still with thee. 


For what are life and death to spirit love, 
The miscalled life and death of this poor flesh ? 
When that decays, the freed soul speeds above, 
Yet keeps its old affection pure and fresh. 


O joy! to know and feel, as feel I do, 
When shrouded thus in darkness from the sun, 

That while the garish daylight shows us two, 

In night’s beloved embrace we twain are one. 
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A DELICATE MISSION, 





A sit of gossip fresh from the 
banks of the Loire. The events 
happened not later than yesterday ; 
they are thrown to the winds of 
publicity to-day; they'll be for- 
gotten to-morrow, to be reénacted 
the day after, as they have already 
been millions of times since the 
beginning of the world ; for they 
are the eternal and ever-new weak- 
nesses of a man’s heart face to face 
with his invincible and adorable 
conqueror—woman. Woman,who 
has taken a fancy lately to claim 
her rights. ‘O woman! woman! ! 
woman !!! exclaims Figaro in his 
laughable exasperation. Her 
rights forsooth, and which? Has 
she not got them all, and some 
others besides ? 

A few days ago, a fortnight per- 
haps, it was very pleasant living in 
the delicious property which Mrs. 
Pagham owns, and which she in- 
habits for the best part of the year. 
It is situated between La Charité 
and Nevers, on the derrichone side 
of that stream, ‘ dont les bords sont 
si doux, as the song says. 

There had been romping and 
loitering the whole live-long day 
among the flowers on the lawn, in 
the shady groves that stretch from 
Mesnil—that is the name of the 
chateau—as far as the towing-path. 
The vast canopy of heaven un- 
folds itself boundlessly above the 
network of limpid threads that flow 
lazily at this season through im- 
mense sands. In the month of 
September—especially when look- 
ing at those dried-up beds dividing 
the province of Berri from the 
Nivernais—one might almost say, 
VOL. XV. 


‘This was once the Loire.’ The 
spectacle is splendid to contem- 
plate from dawn to the moment 
when, as two admirable lines of 
Lecomte de Lisle have it : 
* Midi, roi des étés épandu sur la plaine 
Tombe en nappe d'argent des hauteurs du 
ciel bleu 
It becomes more marvellous still 
from the time the shadows begin 
to elongate themselves bit by bit, 
to the dreamy hour when the lumi- 
nous bands of sunset invest the 
horizon, that has now become crim- 
son, and dissolve everything in 
golden clouds, which at last make 
way for the silver sheen of moon- 
light. 

They had intoxicated themselves 
with pure air, sunshine, sweet and 
far-distant lullabies, far-niente, and 
perfumes wafted by the winds. 
At dinner they had been gay, as 
one can only be in company with 
most intimate friends. They had 
laughed a little about everything : 
about Prince Bismarck, who, not 
being a saint himself, objects to 
have his name used to baptise 
suckling Christians; about Ba- 
zaine, who, being tired, through 
want of taste, no doubt, of playing 
the part of the Iron Mask, has in 
preference taken to the role of dz 
fille de (air, as they say in the 
faubourgs ; about the latest scan- 
dals of London and Paris. 

Mrs. Pagham loves to laugh be- 
cause her teeth are pearls, round 
which her lips form a little carmine 
arc; because her eyes, when half 
closed, have an irresistible mis- 
chievousness ; because her /aé//e, 
when under the influence of hilari- 
KK 
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ous excitement, undulates with a 
captivating grace; because her 
hand, when held up warningly not 
to carry the satire too far, is soft 
and small, and shows to especial 
advantage as she throws her luxu- 
riant golden tresses back behind 
her ears. 

Yes, she loves to laugh ; and it 
is perhaps well she does, for how 
much need has she not of all her 
carelessness and blind confidence 
in the power of her beauty to pre- 
vent the tears starting in her eyes, 
and to ignore the secret misgivings 
of her heart ? 

The beautiful chatelaine is the 
same lady whose case in the Di- 
vorce Court made so much noise 
in the world two years ago. Since 
then she has become much richer 
than she was during her marriage, 
through the death of an aunt, who 
left her seven thousand francs a 
year. Added to this, she has 
caught in her meshes, and kept 
him there, the Vicomte Henri de 
Faulquier, the most elegant, the 
most patrician, the most haughty, 
and—the most docile of admirers. 
He is somewhat of a poet, he is a 
sportsman, and he is as tender as 
a woman. He began by flirting 
with Mrs. Pagham, and has finish- 
ed, in spite of himself, by falling 
head over ears in love with her. 
A new marriage would long since 
have transformed the fascinating 
Englishwoman into the Vicomtesse 
de Faulquier, had not the scandal- 
ised opposition ofarigourist mother 
up to the present time prevented 
a solution, of which the spiteful- 
ness of the world would surely 
make its pabulum. 

This is the only cloud in Mrs. 
Pagham’s sky, that has become so 
clear once more after the worst of 
tempests ; but this only cloud, de- 
spite her riches, youth, and beauty, 
is quite sufficient to cause her to 
apprehend a fresh disaster; for 
his brilliant liaison must either 


result, notwithstanding all sar- 
casms, in a free-and-easy access 
into a society superior to the one 
from which she has been excluded 
by her divorce from Captain Pag- 
ham, or else into a non-success 
fatal to the remainder of her life, 
inasmuch as it would for ever 
plunge her among the nameless 
multitude ofostracised, upon whom 
the world has pronounced its irre- 
vocable veto. 

Perhaps she would not have 
been so ready to laugh, could she 
have seen the fulminating epistle 
of his mother, which Henri, terror- 
struck, had been crumpling in his 
pocket from the moment the post 
had brought it. 

Terror-struck is the word. He 
felt an ice-cold chill around his 
heart at the bare thought of enter- 
ing into an open struggle with a 
will that, until his meeting with 
Mrs. Pagham, had always curbed 
his own. 

Meanwhile the piano kept grum- 
bling away, in a sufficiently-correct 
manner, to the touch of a poor re- 
lation of the mistress of the house, 
a Miss Wriggle, who occupies the 
happy medium between a family 
specimen and the domestic ele- 
ment. 

Another lady, a renowned cham- 
pion of the weaker sex in the Lon- 
don periodicals, whose sincere at- 
tachment to Mrs. Pagham has 
constantly defied the hostile com- 
ments of her own set, is wasting 
her caustic syllogisms on an ad- 
versary totally unworthy of her 
strength. Miss Oaky has recently 
favoured the literary world with an 
essay upon the injustice of English 
jurisprudence, which, says she, al- 
most always shows a partiality by 
allowing only a judicial separation 
on the plaint of the wife, while in- 
variably ready to grant a divorce 
on the plaint ofthe husband. Her 
mouth is provided with a set of 
defensive tusks, and her small 
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gray eyes, overshadowed by a pair 
of enormous beetle brows, dart 
penetrating flashes. 

The interlocutor of this lady is 
a diplomatist, long since recalled 
by his government. He would 
probably have desired nothing bet- 
ter than to continue those services 
by which such diplomatists are in 
the habit of distinguishing them- 
selves ; but the proverbial ingrati- 
tude of courts has declined them, 
and—a fact worthy of remark — 
has not found itself any the worse 
for it. The Count Faustin Mélibé 
makes up for this inactivity in state 
affairs by attentions, more assidu- 
ous than appreciated, towards the 
ladies, and by a seductive dash 
with their maids. 

But the real partner of Mrs. 
Pagham, when there is a question of 
laughing and unrestrained frolic, 
is the intimate friend of Henri, 
the Lieutenant Noailles, on leave 
of absence on account of a wound 
received in one of the last risings 
on the frontiers of Morocco. 
Noailles possesses little or nothing, 
envies nothing, aspires to nothing. 
When sous-lieutenant he came in 
for two hundred thousand francs, 
left to him by his father; everybody 
around him who wanted could and 
did partake ; it is spent, and he is 
none the poorer for it. He laughed 
much when he was rich ; he laughs 
more than ever now ; ¢/ est enfant 
du bon Dieu, to express it in a 
French phrase ; he is a gentleman 
to the marrow of his bones. Heaven 
be praised ! it is not a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence to be 
a gentleman at all times. ‘To the 
sound of Miss Wriggle’s cascade 
of notes, he has ensconced him- 
self, with a sybaritic laziness, in a 
large fauteuil, and for the last 
minute or two has been receiving 
a shower of epigrams from his 
lovely hostess, who seems to profit 
defiantly by the advantage he thus 
permits her to take of him. The 


features of the lieutenant, set in a 
framework of carroty hair and 
beard, and full of good humour 
and jollity, wander from one to 
the other of the company with a 
look that says as plain as words, 
‘Eh, how do I bear it all?’ at the 
same time stooping his broad 
shoulders a little, the better to 
receive the repeated attacks, and 
stretching his long legs to their 
fullest extent, to show that he pre- 
fers a voluptuous indolence to the 
satisfaction of a retort. 

‘To sum it up in all,’ says Mrs. 
Pagham from the other end of the 
salon, in a most pitiless tone of 
voice, ‘you have been convicted 
of singing horribly out of tune, of 
having an unconscionable appetite 
for salad, and of making eight 
cannons out of every ten by a fluke. 
What have you to say to make 
your case less glaring ? 

‘In addition to this, monsieur 
has openly avowed his preference 
for handsome and stupid women, 
meaning by this the odalisk and 
the slave,’ screeches Miss Oaky, 
blazing away at the lieutenant with 
the fire of her small gray eyes. 

The accused jumps from his 
chair as if seized with a sudden 
terror, makes the grand tour of 
the room, in order to effect his 
retreat beyond the reach of the 
missiles of her whom the most 
romantic poesy could not possibly 
construe into an odalisk, and ap- 
proaches with a mock-humiliated 
and repentant air to sue the indul- 
gence of his judge, whom he finds 
it more easy to admire than to 
propitiate. 

‘Three faults of nature, which 
education has not had the power 
to correct,’ he pleads, in a submis- 
sive attitude. 

‘And what about the odalisk, 
you horrible epicure ?’ interrogates 
the judge. 

*A fourth, which she has only 
developed.’ 
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At this repartee, Mrs. Pagham 
bursts out laughing, and Miss Oaky 
becomes supremely indignant. 

Miss Wriggle begins to grind 
away at another rag of concerto, 
and the Count Faustin, who is less 
guilty than the lieutenant, becomes 
once more a butt for the arguments 
of the pugnacious advocate of the 
equality of sexes. 

‘ Arguments,’ remarks the incor- 
rigible officer to his friend Henri, 
who has forcibly dragged him out- 
side to enjoy a cigar under the 
linden-trees; ‘she has them all 
butone—the argumentad hominem, 


‘Louis,’ says the vicomte, draw- 
ing nearer to his friend, after a few 
minutes of uninterrupted silence, 
‘I am very miserable.’ 

‘Miserable !’ repeats the other, 
with as much surprise as if the 
ground at his feet had opened to 
swallow him. 

Henri puts him quickly au cou- 
rant of his painful situation, and 
finishes by saying, ‘ There must be 
an end to this. To-night I am 
going to write a letter, in which 
my broken heart will bid an eternal 
adieu to the only woman I shall 
ever love. I’ll go to-morrow morn- 
ing, and you'll hand her this cruel 
message, when your faithful friend- 
ship thinks to have prepared her 
sufficiently for its reception.’ 

With these last words the de- 
spairing lover turns away to seek 
the solitude of his own rooms. The 
lieutenant does the same without 
going back to the salon. On his 
way, he perceives at the corner of 
a passage the silhouette of Joseph- 
ine, Mrs. Pagham’s maid, standing 
out in bold relief against the moon- 
lit wall, and which silhouette re- 
pulses with the dry sound of a slap 
another form, that appears to have 
taken her round the waist. Cadour, 
the trusty servant of Noailles, is 
not far away either; a smothered 
laugh betrays his presence. 
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‘ Réponse a la dépiche! says he, 
in a manner that reflects but very 
little charity towards the poor 
diplomatist, who disappears in the 
darkness. 

A short time, and everything be- 
comes still at Mesnil. 

How many pages Henri covered 
with a small and closely serried 
writing has not been accurately as- 
certained, but he wrote all night. 
Besides the voluminous epistle 
containing the fatal rupture in its 
folds, and which must only be de- 
livered after a certain lapse and in 
a certain place befitting the gravity 
of its contents, he left a little note 
of apology, explaining his absence, 
to be handed to Mrs. Pagham in 
the morning. 

The departure takes place at 
an early hour. The vicomte, who 
is of a chilly nature, even in the 
month of September, is enveloped 
in a large fur coat. Fur preserves 
from cold, looks eminently drama- 
tic, and is decidedly suitable as an 
outward indication of inward sor- 
row. 

They arrive at La Charité without 
having exchanged a word. 

On the point of stepping into the 
carriage, the voluntary exile throws 
himself on the breast of his friend ; 
he is almost ready to drop. Mas- 
tering his feelings by a supreme 
effort and the aid of a foulard, he 
climbs into his compartment. 

‘ Enough of this weakness,’ cries 
he, ‘let my fate be accomplished ; 
but, oh, my friend, spare her feel- 
ings !’ 

The engine snorts, the shrill 
whistle rends the air, the train 
starts. 

‘Cadour,’ says Noailles, who puts 
great trust in his man, ‘the consigne 
is to hold your tongue—even to 
Josephine ; do you hear ?’ 

‘To be sure, mon lieutenant ; I 
know, least said soonest mended.’ 

The first day the young officer 
thinks he may dispense with the 
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trouble of a melancholy counten- 
ance. He plays a great number of 
games with his charming enter- 
tainer, makes more flukes than 
ever, and, under the torrent of re- 
proaches from his impatient ad- 
versary, has the courage to laugh, 
as if he really has no heart at 
all. 

The same evening he receives a 
pathetic letter, penned in the sta- 
tion at Lyons, reminding him of 
his painful mission. 

The next day they all go out on 
horseback. Mrs. Pagham is a capi- 
tal écuyére, as firm in the saddle as 
a dragoon. Without drawing rein, 
they gallop as far as Nevers. On 
their return, they meet with all 
sorts of incidents in their efforts to 
cross the Loire, which just in front 
of the chateau is without a bridge. 
There is not enough water to use 
a punt, the sand not sufficiently 
firm to ford the stream. Count 
Faustin feels very ill at ease at 
the prospect of an immersion ; the 
young officer and the amazone 
laugh more than ever. Evidently 
this is not the opportunity for the 
slightest hint. Another letter, dated 
from Turin, as pathetic as the for- 
mer. Noailles promises himself to 
commence operations the following 
morning. 

‘Lhomme propose, et Dieu dis- 
jose’ This following morning 
ushers in one of those days when 
the woman really worthy of that 
name employs the gifts of her 
Creator to such an advantage as 
to participate almost of the sacred 
divinity itself. Leaning upon the 
arm of the lieutenant, Mrs. Pagham 
visits a score of humble cottages, 
where her smiling and sympathetic 
beauty diffuses an air offéte ; where 
her sweet words bring consolation ; 
where her gifts, offered with the 
utmost delicacy, evoke gratitude 
and happiness. Go and plunge a 
knife into such a heart, at the very 
moment when it sanctifies itself by 


the tenderest and most touching 
virtues ! 

Another letter, bearing the Milan 
postmark, awaits the young man on 
his return from this charitable ex- 
pedition. His friend doubts not 
but that the terrible blow has been 
dealt already. Noailles stamps, 
frets, and fumes, and comes to the 
conclusion that it is high time to 
have done with it. 

On the morrow, while he is me- 
ditating upon the most suitable 
method of setting about his work, 
the amiable chatelaine startles him 
suddenly to remind him of a pro- 
mise given the week before to her 
solicitor, to dine with that gentle- 
man this very day. Noailles wants 
to excuse himself, but in vain. 

‘It’s quite enough that Henri, 
who was to have been one of ours, 
is not come back yet,’ says she. 
‘ By the bye, have you heard from 
him? I haven't seen a line.’ 

At this abrupt question the poor 
lieutenant makes such a strange 
grimace, that Mrs. Pagham shrieks 
with laughter, and thinks no more 
about what she has come to ask 
him. ‘ Make haste, make haste; go 
and dress, and let’s be gone,’ con- 
cludes she. 

The clumsy strategist having 
thus been taken in flank—to use a 
military expression—there is no- 
thing left for him but to do as he 
is told, and to effect his retreat in 
good order. That’s what he does, 
feeling himself utterly unable to 
cope with this charming creature. 

The situation becomes worse on 
their return, when he feels himself 
still dazzled from the effects of the 
easy graces, the nonchalant savoir- 

faire, the inimitable simplicity, she 
has shown with their rural enter- 
tainers, who, though not very amus- 
ing in themselves, have felt ani- 
mated, as it were, into a new life 
by the mere contact of so much 
merit and attractiveness. 

‘You idiot,’ he cannot refrain 
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from muttering to himself on find- 
ing on his table the fourth letter, 
which the runaway addresses him, 
this time from Venice ; ‘ would he 
not do better to stick to his colours, 
when there is so much happiness 
in store for him?” 

He reflects nevertheless that 
these grumblings on his part are 
merely a pretext to shirk his un- 
pleasant duty. He feels that he is 
very much to blame to give way to 
them, and makes up his mind to 
act en soldat. 

The whole of the fifth day since 
Henri’s departure passes by under 
conditions to prove once more the 
fallacy of calculating upon a fu- 
ture opportunity to repair present 
neglect. Mrs. Pagham scarcely 
appears, detained in her own rooms 
by an aggravated fit of correspond- 
ence, such as only English ladies 
are assailed with, 

The evening brings no letter. 
Noailles’ anxiety increases to a 
paroxysm. 

Next morning a headache suc- 
ceeds the correspondence, and the 
post brings nothing, as the day be- 
fore. 

Anxiety becomes dumb terror, 
or, to call it by its right name, 
remorse. 

‘Mon lieutenant,’ says Cadour, 
on the morning after that, ap- 
proaching in a mysterious manner 
the bed in which his master, his 
elbow on the pillow and his head 
on his hand, is lying, lost in the 
sombrest thoughts, ‘if it be not too 
bold on my part, might I give you 
some advice ?” 

‘Speak,’ says 
brusquely. 

‘It’s my opinion that it’s this 
message of Monsieur Henri that’s 
troubling you like this. If you'll 
let me manage it, I think I can 
spare you the most unpleasant part 
of the affair.’ 

‘And how?’ 

‘ By leaving it to a gentleman 
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who'd be charitable enough to un- 
dertake it—Monsieur the Comte 
Faustin Mélibé. He is a diploma- 
tist ; it’s something in his line.’ 

‘The comte,’ answers the young 
man, unable to repress a smile; ‘ I 
thought he wasn’t in your good 
books, on account of his liberties 
with Josephine.’ 

‘That needn’t make any differ- 
ence,’ replies Cadour mischievous- 
ly. 

‘ But how? I cannot see.’ 
‘It's very plain. Suppose you 
relieve me of the consigne ; a ser- 
vant has the right to be indiscreet, 
and I'll be indiscreet. The comte, 
who has nothing better to do, 
catches hold of this indiscretion, 
goes and reports it to madame, 
and thereby lifts a great weight 
from your shoulders. Can’t you 
see it now, sir?’ 

* You are a knowing customer,’ 
says the lieutenant ; ‘ but consider, 
at least— 

‘ Leave italltome. Dress your- 
self quickly, peep through a corner 
of the blind at what’s going on in 
the garden. If you are satisfied, 
make yourself scarce immediately ; 
go as far as La Charité. I'll be 
after you.’ 

In fact, a quarter of an hour 
later, Noailles perceives Cadour 
strolling in thegrounds in close con- 
ference with the diplomatist, who 
appears to lend him such an 
amount of attention that the ser- 
vant must have felt himself very 
much flattered. 

‘Come,’ says the lieutenant, 
laughing at his own timidity, ‘I 
may have to face a foe presently, 
against whom I am not in the 
habit of charging; I’d better go. 
Now’s my time.’ 

And he slips out unseen by any- 
body. 

Taking the road to La Charité, 
he strides along for about an hour 
without noticing a single thing, not 
even a Carriage coming from the 
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opposite side at a rapid pace, 
when it suddenly stops. <A gentle- 
man jumps out. It is the vicomte, 
who catches him in his arms, al- 
most suffocating him in the em- 
brace. 

‘ My friend,’ says the former for 
all excuse, ‘I’m beaten ; my lot is 
near this woman, and nowhere 
else. What have you done with 
my letter ? 

‘Here it is.’ 

Looking up they perceive Ca- 
dour on horseback coming towards 
them at a brisk gallop. 

‘Mon lieutenant,’ says he, ac- 
costing them without the slightest 
surprise, ‘I was a little doubtful 
about this—two days without news ; 
it smelt the return of Monsieur @ 
grande vitesse. 

‘ But the revelation, you scamp?’ 

‘ Has been made, mon lieutenant, 
and with all imaginable success ; 
the diplomatist has had an inter- 
view with madame, who at pre- 
sent is uttering loud shrieks, and 
who has ordered me to bring you 
back immediately.’ 
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‘O myfriend, such imprudence,’ 
cries the vicomte. ‘For heaven's 
sake, let’s be quick.’ 

They are not long in getting 
back to Mesnil, where the return 
of the deserters puts an end to con- 
fusion of feelings impossible to de- 
scribe. The diplomatist, exasper- 
ated at the rdle his officiousness 
has made him play, immediately 
leaves the house, without any one 
observing his departure save Ca- 
dour. 

‘A famous chapter to add to 
your treatise on Woman’s Rights,’ 
whispers Noailles to Miss Oaky 
the same evening, pointing to the 
radiant loving couple. 

‘ How good it was of the comte 
to undertake this little commis- 
sion ! says the clever servant later 
on to his master, as he leaves him 
for the night. ‘ Without his zeal, 
which saved yours, it’s perhaps we 
who'd have been obliged to leave. 
It would have been a pity, the 
shooting is so good, and Josephine 
is SO pretty.’ 
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Srronc gales keep the clouds from raining ; 

Work lulls the sad heart's complaining ; 

Through the task and the toil runs the yearning ache, 
Yet Duty grows dear for her own grave sake, 

And muscles are stronger for straining. 


Each life has some prize for gaining ; 
Each woe has a balm in its paining ; 

So we seek for it long in faith and prayer, 
For the finger of God is everywhere, 
While the days are dawning and waning. 


Though the mildew its bloom is staining, 
The rose has some scent remaining; 


Through the darkest hour, 


still trust in the light ; 


What the hand has to do, let it do with its might— 
Strong gales keep the clouds from raining. 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
X. LOVE'S PARADISE, 
By BERNARD DE VENTADOLR. 
ee ees 


‘ Le plus profane, le plus passioné, le plus tendre, et le plus licencieux des bardes pro- 
vencaux.’ BRUCE-WHYTE, Histoire des Langues Romanes. 


(Translated in the original metre.) 


WHEN blow the gentle breezes 

From out the leafy grove, 
I seem to feel around me 

The Paradise of Love. 
But, no; it is the presence 

Of her I love so well, 
That makes me in the regions 

Of blessedness to dwell. 
For her I have forsaken 

All other ends and aims ; 
The fire of her affection 

Hath quenched all other flames. 


Oh, fair and gentle lady, 
Say what shall be my lot ; 
Can all my boundless passion 
Thus coldly be forgot ? 
Thou wilt not let me suffer ; 
Vouchsafe one look, one smile ; 
The anguish of my bosom 
So soon thou couldst beguile. 
I cannot bear the burden 
Of thy supreme disdain ; 
Oh, deign then, gentle lady, 
To heal my bosom’s pain. 


Believe me, gentle lady, 

You beauteous ones do ill 
Thus coldly to look down on 

Swains who are constant still. 
I dare not speak too plainly, 

What more than constancv 
In those who bend before you, 

Sweet ladies, can you see ? 
Yet oft—I grieve to see it— 

The swain who plays the part 
Of hypocrite delights you 

More than the loyal heart. 





